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KssArst i» Series of Letter Sy on the following Subjects; 
Oti a M$m?8 writing Memoirs of Himself; On Decis- 
ion of Character ; On the ,^pplication of the EpithH 
Romantic ; On some of the Causes by which Evangel- 
ical Religion has been render^ less acceptable to Persona 
ofcultiviUed llaste. Bj John Foster. 2 vols. 12mo« 
1 Tol. 8vo» pp. 458. Seventh Edition, 

TaE atitbors tHio have written on human aatuttc;^ 
may be properly distkiguished into two classes, the 
metaphysical and the popular. The former contem- 
plate man in the abstract ; and neglecting the diflferent 
slides ctf character and peculiarities of temper by which 
mankind are diversified, confine their attention to those 
fmidamental principles which pervade the wh<^ ^ecies. 
Ld attempting to explore the secrets of mental organiza- 
tion, they assume nothing more for a basis than a mere 
suscepttbiliiy of impression, whence they labour to de- 
duce the midtiplied powers of the human mind. The 
light in which they choose to consider man in their re- 
searches, is not that of a being possessed already of 
the exercise of reason, and agitated by various seiiti- 
ments smd pasiMons, but simply as capable of acquiring; 
tiiem ; and their object is, by an accurate inve^gatioa 
of the laws which regulate the comiexion of the miad 
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with the external Universe, to discover in what mainer 
they are actually acquired. They endeavour to trace 
back every mental appearance to its source. Consid- 
ering the powers and principles of the mind as a com- 
plicated piece of machinery, they attempt to discover 
the jprimum mobile, or, in other words, that primary 
law, that ultimate fact, which is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to account for every other^ movement. This at- 
tention to the internal operations of the mind, with a 
view to analyse its principles, is one of the distinctions 
of modern times. Among the ancients, scarcely any 
thing of this sort was known. Comprehensive theories, 
and subtile disquisitions, are not unfrequent in their 
writings ; but they are chiefly employed for the illus- 
tration of different modes of virtue, and the establish- 
ment of different ideas of the supreme good. Their 
most abstracted speculations had almost always a prac- 
tical tendency. The schoolmen, indeed, were deeply 
immersed in metaphysical speculations. They fatigued 
their readers in the pursuit of endless abstractions and 
distinctions ; but the design, even of these writers, seems 
rather to have been accurately to Grange and define 
the objects of thought, than to explore the mental facul- 
ties themselves. The nature of particular and univer- 
sal ideas, time, space, infinity, together with the mode 
of existence to be ascribed to the Supreme Being, 
chiefly engaged the attention of the mightiest minds in 
the middle ages. Acute in the highest'degree, and en- 
dued with a wonderful patience of thinking, they yet, 
by a mistaken direction of their powers, wasted them- 
selves in endless logomachies, and displayed more of 
a teaming subtilty than of philosophical depth. They 
chose rather to strike into the dark and intricate by- 
paths of metaphysical science than to pursue a career 
of useful discovery : and as their disquisitions were 
neither adorned by taste, nor reared on a basis of ex* 
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tensivj^ knowledge, they gradually fell into neglect, 
when juster views in, philosophy made their appearance. 
Still they will remain a mighty monument of the utmost 
which the mind of man can accomplish in the field of 
abstraction. If the metaphysician does not find in the 
schoolmen the materials of his work, he will perceive 
the study of their writings to be of excellent benefit in 
sharpening his tools. They will aid his acuteness, 
though they may fail to enlarge his knowledge. 

When the inductive and experimental philosophy, 
recomraewied by Bacon, had, in the hands of Boyle 
and Newton, led to such brilliant discoveries in the in- 
vestigation of matter, an attempt was soon made to 
transfer the same method of proceeding to the mind. 
Hobbes, a man justly infamous for his impiety, but of 
extraordinary penetration, first set the example ; which 
was not long after followed by Locke, who jtwas more 
indebted to his predecessor than he had the candour 
to acknowledge. His celebrated"Essay has been gen^ 
erally considered as the established code of metaphys- 
ics. The opini^s and discoveries of this great man 
have since been enriched by large accessions, and, on 
some points, corrected and amended by the labours of 
Berkeley, Hume, Reid, and a multitude of other wri- 
ters. Still there seems to be a principle of mortality 
inherent in metaphysical science, which sooner or later 
impairs the reputation of its most distinguished adepts. 
It is a circumstance worthy of remark, that there has 
never been a reputation of this kind, which has contin- 
ued with undiminished lustre, through the revolutions 
of a century. The fame of I >ocke is visibly on the de- 
cline 5 the speculations of Malebranche are scarcely 
heard of in France ; ^nd Kant, the greatest metaphys- 
ical name on the Continent, sways a doubtful sceptre 
amidst a host of opponents. It is not our intention ta 
inquire at large into the reason of the transitory fame . 
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acquit ed bj tUs class of writers. Whe&er it be that 
the science itself rests oo a preearieas foundatioob; 
that! its discoveries caa never be brought to a decisive 
test ; that it is too remote from the business of life to 
be generally interesting ; that it does not coiBpensate 
by its use, for its defects in the fasoinationd of pleasure ; 
and that it is not like the iotricaeies of law, interwoven 
with the institutions of society ;, the fact itself is \mr 
questionable. He who aspires to a reputation, that 
shall survive the vicissitudes of opinion and of time^ 
-jnust think of some other character than that of a m^- 
tapbysiciaii« 

Grand and imposing in its ^pearanee, it seems to 
lay claim to universal, empite^ and to supply the measr 
ures^and the criteeifa of all other knowledge ^ but it 
vesemUes in its pffQgre89 the conquests of a Sesostris, 
and a Bi||chu$, wfaa overt an kingdoms and provinces 
with ease^ but made do peormaaent 9eitlem^it% and soon 
' Teft no trace 6f thoii^achievements* 

The case is very difiltreni with the popular writers^ 
who, without attempltof ta form a tl^ry, oc to trace 
to their &^ elements, the vast assenfrolage of passions 
and principiliss which enter iuito the composition of man, 
are satisfied with describing him as he is. These wri- 
ters exhibit characters, paint maaner s, and display hu- 
man nature in those natural and ajSecting lights under 
which it will always appear to the eye of an acute and 
feeling observer. Without staying to inquire why it is 
that men think,* feel^ reason, remember, are attracted 
by some objects^ or repelled by others, they take- them 
as they are, and delineate the infinkely various shodifi* 
catioKis and appesirances assumed by our essential na^ 
ture. From the general mass of human passions and 
manners, they detach s«K^h portions as they suppose 
will admit of the mosti beautiful iUustrations, or affiurd 
the most iststructive ieasQua- No&t ta a haUt o£ self 
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reflection, accompanied with an attentive survey of real' 
Mfe, writers of this kind are the best guides in the ac- 
quisition of that most important branch of knowledge, 
an acquaintance with mankind. As they profess to 
consider human nature under some particular aspect, 
their views are necessarily more limited than those of 
metaphysical writers ; but if they are less extensive they 
are more certain ; if they occupy less ground they cul-- 
tivate it better* In the language? of Bactfn, " they come 
home to men's business and bosom.'* As they aim at 
the delineation of living nature, they can never deviate 
far from truth and reality, without becoming ridiculous ; 
while, for the fidelity of their representations, they ap- 
peal to this common sense of mankind, die dictates of 
which they do little more than embody and adorn. 
The system of Locke^ or of Hartley, it is possible to 
conceive, may be exploded by the prevalence of a dif- 
ferent theory ; but it is absurd to suppose, that the re- , 
marks on life and manners, contained in the writings of 
Addison, or of Johnson, can ever be discredited by a 
future moralist. ,In the formation of a theory, more 
especially in matters so subtile and complicated as 
those which relate to the mind, the sources of error 
are various. When a chain of reasoning consists of 
many links, a failure of connexion in any part will pro- 
duce a mass of error in the result, proportioned to the 
length to which it is extended. In a complicated com^ 
bination, if the enumeration of particulars in the out- 
set is not complete, the mistake is progressive and in-' 
curable. In the ideal philosophy of Locke, for exam-- 
pie, if the sources of sensation are not sufficiently ex- 
plored, or if there be, as some of the profoundest think-- 
ers have suspected,, other sources of ideas than those 
af sensation, the greater part of his system fa;lls to the 
ground. The popular writers, of whom we have been? 
speaking,- are not exposed to such dangers. It is pos^ 
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nbl«, indsad, Aat many pai^oukr views nwy. ba -omv 
Deou»; but w their atteotJoD is conti Dually turned to> 
liring natutre, pronded they be pOMessed of competenfc 
tclentB, tbeir general delineations cannot ^ of being 
distinguished by fidelity and. truib. While a few spec- 
ulative maa amuse themselvea with discutsing the comr 
perative merits of difierent metaphysical systems, tfaesei 
are the writers, whose senttments, conreyed through ^ 
numerable channels, form the spirit of the age; nor is- 
it to be doubted, that the ^ectator and the Rambler 
bare imparted a stronger impulse to the pul^c maut 
than all ^e metaphysical systems in iKe world. Oil 
this accoimt we are highly gratified when we ineet withi 
a writer, who, to a vein of profound and original thou^tj, 
together with just views of religion and o£ii>orals,JDiii9i 
the talmt of recommending ^is ideas by the graces of 
imagination, and the powers of eloquenee. So^ !a 
writer we have the happiness of reviewing at pr^eot. 
Mr. Foster's name is probably new to most of our read» 
ers ; but if we may judge from the production before- 
us, he cannot long be concealed from the notice and 
applause of the literary world. In an age of medioc- 
rity, when the writing of books has become almost a 
mechanical art, and a familiar acquaintance with the 
best models has diffiised taste, and dimini^ed genius, 
it is impossible to peruse an author who displays so 
great original powers without a degree of surprise. 
We are ready to inquire by what peculiar felicity he 
was enabled to desert the trammels of custom, to break 
thfl' spell by which others feel themselves bound, and 
to maintain a career so perfectly uncontrolled and in- 
dependent; A cast of thought original and sublime* 
an unlimited command of imagery, a style varied, vig- 
orous, and bold, are some ofthe distinguishing features 
trf these very singular Essays. Wo add, witli peculiar 
satisfa(»ioD, that they brei^ tbespint c^ piety and be< 
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nanAleDce^ aadrbeaff ikm mosft evidtat' indicHktioii^ of a- 
Ift^m^ deeply attoehedr Id* seriptunet truths. Thoitf^ 
Mr. F* had drought fit to give t^^hia work the tide of; 
^ " Essayvs in a Series of letters ^^^ the reader nmisl ^ot: 

expeet any thbg in the epistolary style. They were^ 
wffitteny the aiHhor inlbsms us, in letters to a firiend^ 
I but with a view to puUiealion ; and in their distinct^ 

development of a subject, and fulness of illustration, 
they resemble regullur dissertations, rattier t^A famiUar 
episdes. We could have wished, indeed, that he had 
suppiessed tbe title of Letters, as it may excite in the* 
reader an expectation of colloqinal ease and graee, 
which will not be gratified in the perusal. A little at- 
' tention to^ this circumstance, though it mi^t have im« 
jl . paired the regularity of their method, would have ren- 

[ dered them more fascinatiiig* The subjects appear te 

i us well chosen, sufficiently uncommon to afiPord scope 

for original remarks, and important enough to call forth 
the exertions of the stirongest powers. They are the 
following : 1. On a man's writing memoirs of himself : 
2. On decision of character : 3. On the application of 
the epithet Romantic : 4. On some of the causes by 
which evangelical religion has been rendered less ac- 
ceptable to persons: of cultivated taste. 

We shall endeavour to give our readers an idea of 
the general design of each of these essays; and to en- 
able them, by a few; extracts, to judge of the manner 
in which that design is executed. 

In the first essay, the author expatiates al? large oui 
the influence of external events in the formation of char- 
acter» This influence he traces to four sources, inMruc- 
tion, companionship, reading,, and- attention toi the stater 
and manners of mankind. 

Among the many objects calculated to form' the 
character and impress the hearty Mr. F. enumerates 
natucal sceaeiy 'y at tbe\sarae. time, depkunng^tbat w{tiil 
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of fancy and sensibility, which often renders it produc- 
tive of so little efiect. The passage in which he adverts 
to this subject, is so beautiful, that we cannot prevail 
on ourselves to withhold it from the reader. He will' 
see at once that the writer has viewed nature with the 
eye of a poet, and has deeply imbibed the delieious" 
enchantment which he so eloquently describes. 

* It might be supposed that the goenes of nature, an amazing as- 
semblage of 'phenomena, if their effect were not lostthroa^h famil- 
iarity, would have a powerful influence on all opening minds, anJ 
transfuse into the internal economy of ideas' and sentiment some- 
thing of a character and a colour corFespondent to the beauty, Ti- 
cissitude, and grandeur which continually press on the senses. On 
minds of genius they often have this effect ; and Beattie's Minstrel 
may be as just as it is a fascinating description of such a spirit. 
But on the greatest number this influence operates feebly ; you will 
not see the process in children, nor the result in mature petsons. 
The charms of nature are objects only of sight and hearing, not or 
sensibility and imagination ; and even the sight and bearing do not 
receive impressions sufficiently distinct or forcible for clear recollec- 
tion ; it is not, therefore, strange that these impressions seldoiii go 
so much deeper than the senses as to awaken pensiveness or etithu' 
siasm, and fill the mind with an interior permanent scenery of beau- 
tiful images at its own command. This defect of fancy and sensi- 
bility IS unfortunate amidst a creation infinitely rich with grand and' 
beautiful objects, which, imparling something more than images 
to a mind adapted and habituated to converse with nature, inspire; 
an exquisite sentiraent-that seems like the emanation of a spirit re- 
siding in them. It is unfortunate, I have thought within these few 
minutes, while looking out on one of the most enchanting nights of 
•the most interesting season of the year, and hearing the voices of a 
company of persons, to whom I can perceive that this soft and sol- 
emn shade over the earth, the calm sky^ the beautiful stripes of 
eloud, the stars, and waning moon iust risen, are things not m the 
least more interesting than the walls, ceiling, and candle-light of a- 
room.' Vol. I. pp. 26, 27. Pp. 22, 23. SeverUb Edition. 

Toward the close of the essay, in tracing the steps 
hy which some have arrived at the last stage of daring 
impiety, the denial of a God, the author evinces in a 
masterly manner the presumption of the atheist, and 
places the extreme absurdity of pretending to demon-' 
slra|e the non-existence of a Deity, in a light in which 
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we do aot remember to have seen it exhibited. Speidco 
ing of *a preteaded keroism attached to atheistic impi- 
ety, he adds, 

' But, indeed^ if id heroism no longer, if he knows that there is no 
€kMl. Tile ipnMideir theli tutlis on the gredt process foy which a man 
could erow to the immense iBtsIligence that can know that t)ier9 id 
no God. What a|;e8, and what lights are recj^uisite for this attaixr- 
ment ? fhis intelngvnce involves the very attributes of divinity, 
while a Giod is dediwl. For, unless this man is orafiiipresetit, unless 
he is at this moment in every place in the universe, he camiot know 
but t}^re may be in some place manifestations of a Deity by which 
even m would be overpowered. If he does not know absolutely 
vtety aOtfBi 'vt the^ universe, the one that be does not know may m, 
0od. Irne is not himself the chief agent in the uYiiv«rse, and does 
not know what is so, that which is so may be God. If he is not 
^ aksohtfte ^ossdsAiw of att the propodtions that oonstitdte unx#^f- 
aal truth, thie one whiSo ke wantar may be, that there is a God. If 
he cannot, witfk certainty, assign the cause of all that exists, that 
«ausfe maf kcf a God^ Ifbe does no« know every thing that batt 
bsAD doMfte m the- immeasurable ages thc4 ave jMst, s«me things msf 
have beensdone by a G^d. Thus, unless he knows all thingS) that 
iff |)reclades another Deity by being one himself^ he cannot know 
^*^ that tho^Bia^.whoiseeziBte94B ha rejects d«iRrvot exist. But 8e 
^ must /£lk)io^]^h^dqip»oQt exist, else be dfeserves equal contCMtnpt 
and compassion %^r the temerity with which he firm] v avows his 
r«jectio|», aod acts aeeordlngty.' Vol. I. pp. 6O*-€0. Pp. 48> 49. 

^he tu^ essay. On decision of eharacter, appears 
to us superior to the former. 'The subject is pursuedP 
wilh jgreaffer regularity, the conceptions are more jwo- 
fouao^and the style is more chaste and classical. After 
placing in strong contrast the features of a decisive and 
of an irresolute character, he proceed! to analyse the 
^ elements of which the former is composed. Among 
these, he assigns the first place to a firm confidence in 
our own judgment ; which, he justly observes, not- 
withstanding the geiiei'4iJ disposition of nianki»dtd«over- 
rate their powers, is no common attainment. With 
those who are most disposed to think highly of their 
own abilities, it is common, when tliey arrive at the 
moment of action, to distrust their judgment ;[ md^ as 
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the author beautifully expresses it, " their mind seems 
all at once placed in a misty vacuity, where it reaches 
round on all sides, and finds nothing to lay hold of." 
The next ingredient essential to decision of character, 1 

is a state of cogent feeling, an intense ardour of mind, I 

precluding indifference and delay. 

In addition to these qualities, courage is required, 

without which, it is obvious that resolutions the most 

maturely formed, are liable to vanish at the first breath 

of opposition. In the remaining part of the essay, Mr. 

...F. illustrates the influence of several circumstances' of 

». an external nature, which tend to form or to augment 

♦ tbte quality of which he has been tjgating. SFhe prii^- 

^ cipal pf these are opposition, desertion^ and success. 

It would prolong this article too much, to attempt to 

■• * « follow the author in these particulars. Suffice it to re- 
mark, that under each of them will" be found Riany just 

\ -^ and important observations. He concludes with briefly -^ • 

recommending a discipline conducive to the attainment * 

of a decisive character. He particularly insists on the 
propriety of inuring the mind to a halRt o/reas*onipg ; i 

and that, not in a supefficial and desultory mani^r, but 
• ^Y steadilj following the train till we reach % legitimtte 
conclusion. 

We cannot dismiss this part of the work, without 
presenting our readers with an extract from the char- 
acter of Howard, whose virtues have been emblazoned 
by the gorgeous eloquence of Burke ; but we are mis- 
taken if they have ever been painted in a more master- 
ly manner than in the following portrait. ■ 

' In this distinction {decision) no man ever exceeded, for instance, 
or ever will exceed, the late illustrious Howard. The energy of 
bis determination was so great, that if, instead of being habitual, 
it had been shown only for a short time, on particular occasionSi 
it would have appeared a vehement impetuosity ; but by being un« 
intermitted it had an equability of manner, which scarcely appear^ 
ed to exceed the tone of a calm constancy, it was so totalty the re* 
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verse of any thing like turbulence or agitation. It was the calm- 
ness of an intensity, kept uniform by the nature of the human mind 
forbidding it to be more, and by the character of the individual for- 
bidding it to be less. The habitual passion of his mind was a meas- 
ure of feeling almost equal to the temporary extremes and parox- 
ysms of common minds : as a great river, in its customary state, is 
equal to a small or moderate one, when swollen to a torrent. The 
moment of finishing his plans in deliberation, and commencing them 
in action, was the same. I wonder what must have been the a- 
mount of that bribe, in emolument or pleasure, that would have de- 
tained him a week inactive af\er their final adjustment. The law 
which carries water down a declivity was not more unconquerable 
and invariable, than the determination of his feelings toward the 
main object. The importance of this object held his faculties in a 
state of excitement which was too rigid to be affected by lighter in- 
terests, and on which, therefore, the beauties of nature ana of art 
had no power. He had no leisure feeling which he could spare, . 
to be diverted amons the innumerable varieties of the extensive 
scene which he traversed ; all his subordinate feelings lost their 
Separate existence and operation, by failing into the grand one. 
There have not been wanting trivial minds to mark this as a fault 
in his character. But the mere men of taste ought to be silent re- 
specting such a man as Howard ; he is above their sphere of judg- 
ment. The invisible spirits, who fulfil their commission of pnilan- 
thropy among mortals, do not care about pictures, statues, ana sump- 
^ tnous buildings ; and no more did he, when the time in which he 
«» must have inspected and admired them would have been taken from 
the work to which he had consecrated his life.* The curiosity 
which he might feel, was reduced to wait till the hour should arrive 
when its gratification should be presented by conscience, which 
kept a scrupulous charge of all his time, as the most sacred duty of 
that hour. If he was still at every hour, when it came, fated to 
ftel the attractions of the fine arts but the second claim, they misht 
I be sure of their revenge, for no other man will ever visit Rome under 

such a despotic consciousness of duty, as to refuse himself time for 
surveying the magnificence of its rums. Such a sin against taste 
\ is very rar beyond the reach of common saintship to coiftmit. It 

X implied an inconceivable severity of conviction, that he had ons 

thing to do ; and that he, who wpuld do some great thing in this 
short life, must apply himself to the work with such a concentration 
' of his forces, as, to idle spectators, who live only to amuse them- 
selves, looks like insanity. His attention was so strongly and te- 
naciously fixed on his object, that, even at the greatest distance, as 
the Egyptian pyramid? to travellers, it ap'l^ared to him with a lu- 
minous distinctness as if it were nigh, and beguiled the toilsome 
length of labour and enterprise by which he was to reach it. It 
was so conspicuous before him, that not a step deviated from the 

* Mr. Howard, however, was not dettitote of taste for the fine artt. tlii house at 
Cardington was better filled with paiotii^s* and drawings, than any other, on a uisll 
Acale, that we ever mw^JRev, 
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4irecti0n, and every movemeDt and ereiy day was an appioiima- 
tion. As his method referred every thing he did and thought to 
the end, and as his exertion did not relax for a moment, be made 
the trial, so seldom made — what is the utmost effect which may be 
granted to the last possible efforts of a human agent ; and there- 
fore, what he did not accomplish, he might conclude to be placed 
beyond the sphere of mortal activity, and calmly li«ve to the im- 
mediate disposal of Providence, pp. 156—160. Pp. 125— Ij^ 
S^oenth Edition, 

We haire one remark to make, before we coBclude 
our review of this essay. We are a little apprehensive, 
that the glowing colours in which the imagination of 
Mr. F. has painted an unyielding constancy of mind, 
may tend to seduce some of his readers into an intem- 
perate admiration of that quality, without duly distin* 
guishing the object to which it is directed, and the mo- 
tives by which it is sustained. We give our author 
fall credit for the perity of his principles ; we are firm- 
ly persuaded that he is not to be classed among the ira^ 
pious idolaters of mental energy. But we could wish 
that he bad more fully admonished his readers to re- 
gard resolution of character, not as a virtue so much 
as a means of virtue, a mere instrument that owes its 
value entirely to the purpose to which it is employed ; 
and that wherever nature has conferred it, an addition*- 
al obligation is imposed of purifying the principles ahd 
regulating the heart. It might at first view, be thought 
imposiuble, as Mvi F. intimates, that men should be 
found, who are as resfolute in the prosecution of crimf- 
Bal enterprises, as they could be supposed to be in the 
pursuit of the most virtuous objects. It is surely a mel- 
ancholy proof of something wrong in the constitution 
of human nature, that a quality so important as that of 
energetic decision, is so little under the regulation of 
.pfinjciple ; that constancy is so much more frequently 
to be seen in what is wrong than in what is right ; and, 
in fine, that the world can boast so many more heroes 
than the church. 
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In the third essay, On the applicatipn of the epithet 
Romcmtic^ Mr. Foster takes occasion to expose the ea-* 
geniess with which tefms of censure are adopted by 
men, who, instead of calmly weighing the merits of an 
undertaking, or a character, think it sufficient to express 
dieir antipathy by some opprobrious appellation. The 
epithet romanticj holds a distinguished place in the 
vocabulary of contempt. If a scheme of action, which . 
it requires much benev(dence to conceive, and much 
vigour to execute, be proposed, by many it will be 
thought completely exploded when they have branded 
it with the appellation of romantic. Thus selfishness 
and indolence, arraying themselves in the garb of wis- 
dom, assume the pride of superiority, when they ought 
to feel the humiliation of guilt. To imitate the highest 
examples, to do good in ways not usual in the same 
rank of life, to make great exertions and sacrifices in 
the cause of religion and with a view to eternal happi- 
ness, to determine without delay to reduce to practice 
whatever we applaud in theory, are modes or conduct 
which the world will generally condemn as romantic, 
but which this author shows to be founded on the high- 
est reason. In unfolding the true'idea of the romantic, 
as applicable to a train of sentiments,, or course of con- 
duct, he ascribes whatever may be justly so denominat- 
ed, to the predominance of the imagination over the 
other powers. He points out the symptoms of this dis- 
ease, as apparent— 4n the expectation of a peculiar 
destiny, while the fancy paints to itself scenes of unex- 
ampled felicity-— in overlooking the relation which sub- 
sists between ends and means-^— in counting upon cas- 
ualties instead of contemplating the stated order of 
events, — and in hoping to realise the most momentous 
projects, without any means at all, or by means totally 
inadequate to the effect. Some of the illustrations which 
the author introduces on this part of his subject, are 
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peculiarff happf • We me 4e^hted to fliMlliifti treat* 
ing M^th poignant ridicvile, riiose superfickl pnetewiens 
who, without •di$»^wing any depe&deiace <mi dmoe 
agency, hope to referm the world, «nd <o Mag baek a 
paracfisaical ^tate, by the mere feree of mocal ^BUtnio- 
tion. For the prospect of the general pipe¥«le!)ci& of 
virtue and happiness^ we are indebted torefvelatioa. 
We have no reason «d suppose tlie mkids of oarmodeni 
infidels sufficiently eievat€nd to have thought of tliKe ces- 
sation of wars, and the uf»versal diffiisioa of peace aad 
love, but for the mlbrmation which they kave ohtaijaed 
from the scriptures. From these, they derived the 
doctrine of a miHenium ; and they have received it as 
they have done every thiasg else, only to oomqil it : 
for, exploding all the means by vv^ich the seriptured 
have taught us to expect the oompletioik of tbia 
event, they refly merely on the resoarees of reason 
and phifosophy. They impiously deck themselvies 
with the spoils of Revelation, and take oecaskm 
from the hopes and prospects wbidi she akne 
supplies^ to deride her assiiMnce, and to idolize 4ie 
powers of human nature. That Being, who planted 
Christianity by miraculous interpositioti, andfcN^ the ef- 
fusion of his Spirit produced such effects in the hearts 
of millions as afford a specinien and a pledge of an en- 
tire renovation, has also assured us, that violence and 
injustice shall cease, and that none ahall hurt, or de- 
stroy in all his holy monntainj 5emiMe the earth thmU 
befitll of the knowledge cf God. But, it seens, rev- 
datjon is to have ho concern in Ais work ; phifesqp^y 
is to effect every thing ; and we are to look to the Po- 
litical Justice of Godwin, and the Moral Code of-VoK 
ney, for that which Christians were so weak as to ex* 
pect at the hand of Deity f 

The conclusion which our author draws from Ae fei- 
isufficiency Qf mere human agency, to effect -that great 
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wu ov l w tt in the ebaractftr aod cw4kiaa of mm wliiefa 
Revdktion teaehe» as to expect, ie most just a&d C09-* 
4okl»ry. We sbould have been baj^py to transcribe 
the passage ; but lesl we should exceed our limits, we 
refer our readers to Vol. II. pp. 87, 88. Pp. 244 — 
247. Seventh EdUion. 

The last essay io, these vohimes, attempts to assign 
eoms of the causes that have remiered evangelical rC" 
Ugi^n kse oeeeptMeJo persam of cultivate^ t<iste. 
This essaj is the most elaborate. Aware of the deli- 
eacy and djffioul^ of his subject, the author seems to 
liaye suauBoiied all the powers c^ his mind, to enable 
•faiiD tO'gsaap it m aU its extent, and to present it in all 
its fofce and beauty^. This essay is itself sufficient, 
.IB QUF opidioo, to proctwe the author a brilliant and, 
lasting repittatiea^ 

It 'is- proper to reauod our readers, that in tracing 
<*the causes whjoh have tended to produce in^ men of 
.taste* aa ai^rsioo to evangelieai religion, Mr. F. avow- 
edi^ ceafinea himself to those which are of a subordi^ 
"nate class, while he fully admits the prmarjf cause to 
be that isthere^t corrvfiiien of nature, which renders 
men stoongly indisposed to any communicatif^n from 
Heaves. We c€iuid, hcMKever, have wished that be 
liad insisted on this more largely • The scriptures as- 
cribe the rejeetflon of the gospel to one general princi- 
ple ; the iMKHiraJ man receiveth nat the things^ of God, 
neither eanhe^imow them, beeaiuse they-^re sfiriiually 
dueemedi* The peculiar doctrines of Christianity are 
dastinguishftd -by; a spirit irreconcilably at variance with 
that ef dftft woidd*. The deep repeolaaee it enjoins, 
strifaas al'ifae pnda and l&rilj ol the human heart. The 
niyBtery of an iaeaynate and eriidfied Saviour, must 
necessarily jsonfound the reason^ and shock the preja- 
dftoeesi 0f « mind which wiU admit nothing that jt cao- 
«Dt perfectly reduce ta the prinCHiles^ of philosophy. 



The whole tenor of the life of Christ, the objects be 
pursued, and the profound humiliation he exhibited, 
must convict of madness and folly the favourite pursuits 
of mankind. The virtues usually practised in society, 
and the models of excellence most admired there, are 
so remote from that holiness which is enjoined in the 
New Testament, that it is impossible for a taste which 
is fimned on the one, to perceive the charms of the 
other. The happiness which it proposes in an union 
with God, and a participation of the image of Christ, 
is so far from being congenial to the inclinations of 
worldly men, that it can scarcely be mentioned withotit 
exciting their ridicule and scorn. General speculations 
on the Deity have much to amuse the mind, and to 
gratify that appetite for the wonderful, which thought- 
ful and speculative men are delighted to indulge. Re^ 
ligion, viewed in this light, appears more in the form 
of an exercise to the understanding, than a law to the 
heart. Here the soul expatiates at large, without feel- 
ing itself controlled or alarmed. But when evangelic 
cal truths are presented, they bring God so near, if we 
may be allowed the expression, and speak widi so com- 
manding a voice to the conscience, that they leave no 
alternative, but that of submissive acquiescence or proud 
revolt. As men of taste are, for the most part, men of 
the worid, not at all distinguished from others by a 
greater familiarity with religious ideas, these observa- 
tions are applicable to them in their utmost extent. 

Though we thought it right to suggest these hints, 
we wish not to be understood to convey any censure 
on Mr. F. for confining his attention princ^aHy to oth- 
er topics. In discussing more fully and profoundly^ 
some of die subordinate causes, which have come in 
aid of the primary one, to render men of cultivated 
taste averse to evangelical piety, we think he has tw« - 
dered ao important service to the public. 



^be first CBime he assigns itf» thit of ils being the 
reMgion of laany weak- «id tineuhmted minds ; in 
cofisequenee of wUcb k beeomes insepaf ably assoeiat^* 
ed, in the cc»ice^oBs' <^ many, with the intellectual 
poverty (rf its diseiples, so as to weat a mean and de- 
graded aspeet. W^ regi^t that we cannot follow the 
mdlor in his iitustrfttion of this topic. We must be 
content with observing, that he has exposed the weak« 
nesfr of this prejudice in a most masterly and triumpbant 

The seeood cause which the author assigns, tis hav^ 
ing had) in his opinion, a coneiderabte kiftuenee in prej* 
vdimng elegant and cultivated thinds against evangeli- 
caJ [MOty, is the peeullairity of language adopted in the 
diaoourses aad'books <rf its teachers, the w»nt of a more 
dwseieal ferm^ of Aetibn, and the profusion of words and 
phrases which Bape of a technical and systematical cast. 

We are inclined to thitik, with Mr. F. that the cause 
of religion* has suffered considerabfy from the* circum* 
stance here mendoned . The superabundance of phras* 
es^ appropriaited by some pious authors to the subject 
oi religion^ and never applied to any other purpose, 
has not only the effect of disgusting persons of taste, 
but of obscuring religion its^. As they are seldom 
defined, and never exchanged for equivalent words, 
they pass current without being understood. They 
are not the vehicle, they are the substitute of thought* 
Among a certain description of Christians, they become^ 
by degrees, to be regarded with a mystic awe ; inso- 
much, that if a writer expressed the very same ideas 
in dii^rent pbrasesy he would be condemned as a her- 
etfc. To quit the magical citirfe of words m which 
many Christians suffer themselves to be confined, ex* 
cites as great a clamour as the boldest innovation iir 
-sostiment. Controversies which have been agitated 
with much warmth> might often have been amieabl^ 
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adjusted^ of . even jSnaUy decidedy cocdd die respecdve 
partisans have beeo prevailed on to lay aside their pre-* 
dilection for phraser, and honestly resolve to e:iemiae 
their real import. In defiance of the dictates of case 
doUr and good sense, these have been obstinately m^ 
jtained ; and have usually been the refuge of igooraneet 
the apple of discord, and the watch-words of religioue 
hostility. In some instances, the evil which we lamentr 
has sprung from a more amiable cause. The force 
and solemnity of devotional feelings are such, that they 
seem to consecrate evejry thing with which they have 
been connected ; and as the bulk of pious people have 
received their religious impressipns from teachers merer 
distinguished for their simplicity and zeal than ibr com*^ 
prehension of mind and copiousness of language, they 
learn to annex an idea of sanctity to Uiat set of phrasfe 
with which they have been most fsuniliar* These be- 
come the current language of religion, to which subse- 
quent writers conform, partly perhaps from indolence^ 
and partly from the fear of ofiending their brethren* 

To tliese causes, we may add, the contentious and 
sectarian spirit of modern times, which has taught the 
different parties of Christians to look on one another 
with an unnatural horror, to apprehend contamination 
from the very phrases employed by each other, and to 
invent each for itself a dialeojt as parpow and exclusive 
as their whimsical singularities. But, while we concur, 
in the main, with Mr. F. on this subject, we are dispos- 
ed to think that he has carried his representations too 
far, both with respect to the magnitude of the abuse 
itself, and the probable advantages which would ensue 
on its removal. The repugnance of the human mind» 
in its unenlightened state, to the pecuUarities of the 
Christian doctrine, is such, that we have little hope of 
its yielding to the voice of the charmer, charm he never . 
so wisely. Till it is touched and humbled by gra<^» 
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we ard i^prehennve that it vnll retain its avenrioit^ and 
not suffer itself to be cbeated into an approbation of 
the gospel bj any artifice of words. Es:hibit eran- 
getical religion in what colours you will, the worldly- 
mmded and the careless will shrink from the obtrusion 
of unwelcome ideas. Cowper has become, in spite of 
his religion, a popular poet, but his success has not been 
such as to make religion popular ; nor have the gigan- 
tic genius and fame of Milton shielded from the ridicule 
and contempt of his admirers, that system of religion 
which he beheld with awful adoration. • ^ 

In treating subjects properly theological, we appre^ 
hend, great caution should be used, not to deviate wan- 
tonly and unnecessarily from the phraseology of scrip- 
tanre. The aposde tells iis, that in preaching the gos- ^^ 
pel, he did not use the enticing words of man's wisdom, 
but such words as the Holy Ghost taught him. We V^ 
do not, indeed, contend, that in the choice of tvtry par- ^ 
ticular word, or phrase, he was immediately inspired ; « 
but we think it reasonable to believe, that the unction 
which was on iiis heart, imd the perfect illumination 
that he possessed, led him to employ such terms in the 
statement of the mysteries of Christianity, as were bet- 
ter adapted than any other, to convey their real import ; 
which we are the more inclined to conclude, from ob- 
serving the sameness of phraseology which pervades 
the writings of the apostles, when they are treating on 
the same subject. As the truths which the revelation 
of the New Testament unfolds, are perfectly original, 
and transcendendy important, it might naturally be ex- 
pected, that the communication of them would give 
birth to an original cast of phraseology, or in other words, 
a steady adherence to certain terms, in order to render 
the ideas which they conveyed, fixed, precise, and un-i 
ekangeable. ^ 

In teaclang the principles of every sci^ice, it is fousd 
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neeeamfjif^ta aeieet or iaveiH mvais» wWdtUMMj^ oriy 
ioally of a hx«r signifiefttiiiB^ ane «fterward» rcvtrietH 
ed and confined t^4mBpe€ulmr m^dijkatifm 0fih»9ghtf 
and constitute the technical famgiiffge of that scienee* 
Such terms^ are alwajs capable <^ being defined ; (fiw 
mere words eom^rey notfaii^ to the mind ;) but to sub* 
stitnte a de&iilion in their place, would be tedious cnr*- 
enndocutien'; and to exchange the term itself fcH* a dif- 
ferent one, would frequently lead to dangerous mistakes^ 
In the original elementarj parts of a language, there 
are in truth •few, or nosynonymes; for what shouUk 
prompt men^ m the early period of literature, to invent 
a word, that neitber conveyed any new idea, nor ena- 
bled them t» present an old one wkfa mt^e force and 
predsk>n. In the progress of refinement, indeed, re-' 
gaard to copiousness and barm(»)y, has enriched laa* . 
guage with many exotics, which are merely those worde 
in a foreign language that perfectly correspond to terms 
in our own ; as feUaity §or hceppintss^ celutM for 
heavenly^ and a multitude of otiiers. Since, then, 
the nature of language is sncb, diat no two terms are 
exactly of the same force and import, (except in the 
case last raentioned,) we cannot but apprehend that 
dangerous consequences would result from a studied 
attempt to vary from the i^andard phraseology, where 
the statement of doctrines is concerned ; and that by 
changing the terms, die ideas themselves might be chang- 
ed or mutilated. In teaching a religion designed for 
the use and benefit of all mankind, k is certainly desir- 
able that the technical words, the words employed in 
a pecoKar and appropriate sense, should be few; hue 
to fix and perpetuate the ideas, and to ]»eserve ^e^ 
f&kh onee i^Uteredio ^ $a%ni6 it<3m die cs^rices of 
fancy, and the dangers of innova^n, it seems neeessa-^ 
IT that there should be some. We are inclined to think * 
tMt i& iocolciting Chrtstten moraficy, and i&appeiis 
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and addresses td the heart, a much greater latitudcr 
may' be safely indulged, than in the statement of ^ec«2- 
tar doctrines; and £at a more bold and varied diction,, 
with a wider range of illustration and allusion than is 
usually employed, would often be attended with the 
happiest effect. Mr. Foster has given in many parts 
of these volumes, beautiful specimens of what we intend. 
With respect to the copious use of scripture lai^age, 
which Mr. P. condemns, (in our opinion with too much 
severity,) as giving an uncouth and barbarous air to 
theological books, we prefer a middle course ; without 
applauding the excess to which it is carried by many 
pious writers, oh the one hand ; or wishing it to be 
kept so entirely apart as Mr. F. contends, on the other* 
To say nothing of the inimitable beauties of the Bible, 
considered in a Kterary view, which are universally ac- 
knowledged ; it is the book which every devout man 
is accustomed to con^lt as the oracle of Ood ; it is 
the companion of his best mdments, tufd the vehicle of 
his strongest consolations. Intimately associated in 
his mind with every thing dear and valuable, its diction 
more powerftiUy excites devotional feelings than any 
other ; and when temperately and soberly used, imparts 
an unction to a religious discourse, which nothing else 
can supply. Besides, is there not room to apprehend, 
that a studied avoidance of the scripture phraseology, 
and a care to express all that it is supposed to contain 
in the forms of classical diction, might ultimately lead 
to a neglect of the scriptures themselves, and a habit 
of substituting flashy and superficial declamation, in the 
room of the saving truths of the gospel i^ Such an 
apprehension is but too much verified by the most cel« 
ebrated sermons of the Frmich ; and still more by some 
modem compomtions in our own language, which usurp 
that title. For devotional impres^on, we conceive 
dM a. vwy ooDsidenUe tincture of the language of 
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scfipture, or at Iea«t:sucb a oolomtng as t^aS liticoTat 
an intimato acquaintance wkh diode inimitable modeb, 
will generally^ succeed best^ 

It is impossible to establish an universal rule, sktee 
different methods are equally adapted to different puo- 

res ; and therefore we are willing to allow with Mr. 
that where the fashionable and the gay are address^ 
. ed, and the prejudices arising from a false refinement 
are to be conciliated, whatever in the- diction might re- 
pel by an appearance of singularity, should be carefuBy 
shunned. Ajecordingly, we equally admire, in^ the 
Rise and Progress^ of Religion, by Dr. Doddridge, anj 
in the Rural Philosophy of Mr. Bates, the dexterity 
with which these excellent writers have suited thdr com* 
position to their respective classes of readers. On the 
whole, let it once for all be remembered, that men rf 
taste form a very small part of the community, ^ no 
greater consequence in the eyes of their Creator than 
others ; that tbo end of oU reh^ous discourse isl^e sai^ 
vation of souls ; and that to a mind which justly esti^ 
mates the weight of eternal things, it triU appear a grea^ 
er honour to have converted a sitmer from the error of 
his way, than to have wielded the thunder of a Demos* 
thenes, or to have kindled the flame of a Ciceio. 

We hasten to close this article, by making a few ob- 
servations on the last cause which our author has as«^ 
signed, for the general distaste that persons of polite 
and elegant attainments usually discover toward evan^ 
geUcal religion. This is, the neglect and codempt 
with which it has been almost constancy treotfed % 
our fine writers, of whose delinquency, in this respeet> 
the author takes a wide and extensive survey, exposing 
their criminality with a force rf eloquence that hi» per* 
hafM» never before been exerted on this subject* 
Though his attention tschieiy diceeted to the iiMlnenee 
eS m^em, literature^ yet^ as tbo wn^s ef. the a» 



cma$9 asd ^ispeckdly of liie poets, have had a ]^wir«- 
fill operation hi ^ming the taste and sentiments of 
succeeding generations, he has extended his notiee to 
these, said has made ^si^ne laoi^ st^n^kmg KEiimadvetv 
sions on the ancient authors of the ejpop^, and p2at^ 
tioalariy.on Homer. 

We must da judlsee to his intrepidity in Tenturmg V^ 
attack the idol of all classical scholars : nor can he have 
failed lo foresee the manner in which it mB be attempt- 
ed to he repelled. They will remind him, that the 
lawfukess of defensive war has seldom heen cs^d m 
qpiestion ; that -the one in which Homer^s heroes weve 
engaged, was not only ju^ but meritorio«s, being un* 
dertaken to avenge a most signal affront and injuiy | 
that no subject could he more suited to the epic muse, 
either on aeoount of its magnitude, or the deep interest 
it excited ; that having chcMen it, the poet is to be oom- 
mended for throwing into it all the fire of which it was 
snseeptihle ; that to cherish in the hreasts ef youth a ") 

gallant and warlike spirit, is the surest defence of na- 
tiOBS ; and that this spirit, under proper regulations, 
constitutes that ^t^Miiliic which Plato extols so highly 
in his republic, as the basis of a manly, heroic charac* ^ 

ter. This, and much more than this, will be said : but 
w^n our Grecians have spent all their arrows^ it wiQ « 

siSA remain an incontestable fact, that an enthusiastie ' 

admiration of the Iliad of Homer, is but a bad prepara* ^ 

tion for relishing the beauties of the New Testament. 
What then is to be done f Shall we abandon the cks- 
sies, and devete ourselves solely to the perusal of mod* 
em writers, where the maxims inculcated, and iSie 
principles taught, are little, if at all, more in unison 
with those of Christianity f — a fact, which Mr. F. ac* 
knowledges and deplores. While things continue as 
liiey are, we are apprehensive, therefore, that we should 
gpn ofthing hf ueigleeting the unrivalled production? 
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of genius left os hy Ibe anckats, but a deterioration pf 
taate, without any improyeiQeQt in religioa. The evil 
is not to be corrected by any partial innovatioa of this 
kiocL Until a more Cbrisdan spirit pervades the world, 
we are inclined to think that the study of the clashes, 
is on the whole, advantageous to public morals, by in- 
quiring an elegance of sentiment, and an elevation of 
soul, which we should in vain seek for elsewhere. 

The total inattention of the great majori^ of our fine 
writers, to all the distinguishing features of the religicm 
they profess, afibrds a most melancholy reflection. It 
has no doubt excited the notice of many, and has been 
deeply lamented ; but it has never been placed in a 
Hght so serious and affecting, as in the volumes before 
us. In the observations which our author makes on the 
Essay on Man, we are delighted and surprised, to find 
at once so much philosophical truth and poedcal beau- 
ty. His critique on the writings of Addison and John- 
son, eviuces deep penetration ; and as it respects the 
former, is uncommonly impressive and important. 

We take our leave of this work, with jsincere reluc- 
tance. For the length to which we have extended our 
review, the subjept must be our apology. It has fared 
with us as with a traveller who passes through an en- 
ehanting country, where he meets with so many beau- 
tiful views and so many striking objects which he is loath 
to quit, that he loiters till the shades of the evening in- 
sensiby fall upon him. We are far, however, from re- 
commending these volumes as fauldess. Mr. F.'s 
work is rather an example of the power of genius, 
than a specimen of finished composition : it lies open 
in many points to the censure of those minor critics, 
who by the observation of a few technical rules may 
easily avoid its faults, without reaching one of its beau- 
ties. The author has paid too little attention to the 
construction of his sentences. They are for the 'most 
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pdft toa hmg, sometimes invcdved in perplexity, and of- 
ten loaded with redundancies. They have too much 
of the looseness of an harangue, and too little of the 
compact elegance of regular composition. An occa* 
sional obscurity pervades some parts of the work. The 
mind of the writer seems at times to struggle with con- 
ceptions too mighty for his grasp, and to present con- 
fused masses, rather than distinct delineations of thoughts 
This, however, is to be imputed to the originality, not 
. the weakness of his powers. The scale on which he 
thinks is so vast, and the excursions of his imagination 
are so extended, that they frequently carry him into 
the most unbeaten track, and among objects where a 
ray of light glances in an angle only, without diffusing 
itself over the whole. On ordinary topics, his concep- 
tions are luminous in the highest degree. He places 
the idea which he wishes to present in such a flood of 
light, that it is not merely visible itself, but it seems to 
illumine all around it. He paints metaphysics, and has 
the happy art of arraying what in other hands would 
appear cold and comfortless abstractions, in the warni- 
est colours of fancy. Without the least affectation of 
frivolous ornaments, without quitting his argument in 
pursuit of imagery, his imagination becomes the perfect 
handmaid of his reason, ready at ev^ry moment to 
spread her canvass, and present her pencil. But what 
pleases us most, and affords us the highest satisfaction, 
is to find such talents enlisted on the side of true Chris- 
tianity : nor can we help indulging a benevolent triumph 
at the accession of powers to the cause of evangelical 
piety, which its most distinguished opponents would be 
proud to possess* 
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TO THE 9SC0WD EDITION OF TSB fUEVlSW. 

It was the opinion of some sincere friends of relig- 
ion, that a republication ofthe following strictures nugfat 
have its use in certain quarters, where the literary jour- 
nal in which they first appeared may possibly not have 
extended. The writer of these remarks has nothing in 
view but the promotion of Christian charity, the vindi- 
cation of calumniated innocence, and the counteraction 
of those insidious arts, by which designing men are seek- 
ing to advance their personal interest or those of a party, 
at the expense of truth and justice. How far the Au- 
thor here animadverted upon, falls under this descrip- 
Tr^^'k^"^* be left to the decision of an impartial public. 
« It be thought that more commendation ought to have 
the^ S'^^j 'n the following strictures, to those parts of 
wHf J^ which are confessedly unexceptionable, the 
what i "^"^^ ^^ allowed to remark, that the effect of 
by the 1 ^^^^ ^^ *e performance is entirely defeated 
^^ge infusion of what is of an opposite quality. 
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lo appreciating the merits of a writer, the general teo- 
dency of bis work should be princip^y regarded, with- 
out suffering the edge of censure to be abated by such 
a mixture of truth as only serves to give a safer and 
wider circulation to misrepresentation and falsehood. 
It has been deemed a capital omission in the follow- 
ing critique, that no notice is taken of the Author's illib- 
eral treatment of the Puritans* This omission arose 
partly from a wish to avoid prolixity, and partly from 
an apprehension it would lead to a discussion not per- 
fectly relevant to the matter in hand. It would be no 
difficult matter to construct such a defence of the Pu^ 
ritans, as would leave this or any other author very lit- 
tle to reply ; but to do justice to the subject would re- 
quire a deduction of facts, and a series of arguments, 
quite inconsistent with die limits to which we are con*- 
finedv To c^aposo-iMNyertioo to assertion, and invective 
to iavecttve, could answer no end but the reviving ani* 
iii08iti«i3 wbieh we should be happy to see for ever e:i^ 
ItBguisbed. The eoutiroTersy betwixt the Puritans and 
their .opponents, turns entirely on these two questions* 
Ha» any religious soeie^, assuming the name of a 
eburch, a right to establish new terms of communion, 
ilftstinct from those; enj<Hned by Christ and his apostles? 
Admittisgvthey have such a rights ought these terms 
to consist in tbii^a whioh the imposers acknowledge 
to be indifferent, and the party on whom they are 
eit)oined lock upon as sinfol f Is not this a palpable 
violation of the apostolical injunction, Him that is weak 
in faith reeeidfie ye, bmt tiol to doubtful disputations ? 
We are persuaded we speak tbe sentiments of some of 
tW best men in the Church of England, when we as- 
sert, that the basis of communion was made narrower 
at the Refarmatiofi than is consistent with the dictates 
^ Christian charity or sound policy, and that the Puri- 
tans wece tireatBd with a severity altogether unjustifiable. 
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The Author of * Zeal without Innovation' declares him- 
self "dissatisfied with the trite remark that there were 
faults on both sides, when the guilt of aggression rests 
so clearly on the heads of the Nonconformists." To 
infer their guilt as aggressors, because they were the 
first to complain, is begging the question at issue* 
Before we are entitled to criminate them on this head, 
it is requisite to inquire into the justice of their com- 
plaints. They who first discover a truth, are naturally 
the first to impugn the opposite error. They who find 
themselves aggrieved, are necessarily the first to com- 
plain. So that to attach culpability to the party which 
betrays the first symptoms of dissatisfaction, without 
farther inquiry, is to confer on speculative error, and 
on practical tyranny a claim to unalterable perpetuity-^ 
a doctrine well suited to the mean and slavish maxims 
Inculcated by this writer. The Uornad Warburtoa 
was as little satisfied as himself with the trite remark of 
their being faults on both sides, but for an opposite 
reason. "It would be hard," he affirms, "to say who 
are most to blame, those who oppose established au- 
thority for things indififerent ; or that authority which 
rigidly insists on them, and will abate nothing for the 
sake of tender, misinformed consciences : I say it would 
be hard to solve this, had not the Apostle done it for 
us, where be says, we tha.t are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. I 
myself, says he, do so, and all for the gospel's sakp. 
This ts the man who tells us he had fought a good fight 
and overcome. And we may believe him, for, in this 
contention, he is always the conqueror who submits." 
When the question is fairly put, whether a tender 
conscience, admitting it to be erroneous, shall be forced, 
or the imposition of things confessedly indifferent be 
dropped, it can surely require but little sagacity to re- 
turn a decisive answer. The arguments which induced 
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Locke to give his suffrage in favour of the Nonconform- 
ists, the reasons which prevailed on Baxter and on 
Howe to quit stations of usefulness in the church and 
doom themselves to an unprofitable inactivity, will not 
easily be deemed light or frivolous. The English na- 
tion has produced no men more exempt from the sus- 
picion of weakness or caprice than these. 

Desirous of composing, rather than inflaming, the 
dissensions which unhappily subsist among Christians, 
we decline entering farther on this topic ; heartily pray- 
ing with the Apostle, that * grace may be with all them 
that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,' 
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REVIEW. 



Zeal without Innovation : or the Prtsent State of 
jReligion and Morals cojisidered; with a View to the 
Dispositions and Measures required for its Improve^ 
ment. To which is subjoined an Address to young 
Clergymen^ intended to guard them against some 
prevalent Errors. 

There are some works which require to be 
viewed only la a literary light. No important princi- 
ples are discussed, nor any momentous interests at 
stake. Whjf n this is the case, nothing more is neces- 
sary than for a reviewer to exhibit the author's plan, 
and to give an impartial judgment on the ability with 
which it is executed. If the merit of the performance 
be very conspicuous, it is the less necessary to multi- 
ply words in order to show it ; and if it have little or 
none, it need not be conducted to the land of forgetful- 
ness with the pomp of criticism. For this reason, the 
utility of periodical criticism may, in a literary view, be 
fairly questioned j as it seems like an attempt to antic- 
ipate the decision of the public, and prematurely to ad^ 
just those pretensions, which, if left to itself, it will be 
sure to adjust, in time, with the most perfect impartial- 
ity. A reviewer may give a momentary popularity t& 
what deserves to be forgotten, but he can neither with- 
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hold nor bestow a lasting fame. Cowper, we will ven- 
ture to say, is not the less admired because the Critical 
Review, with its usual good taste and discernment, 
could discover in him no traces of poetic genius. 

There are other works, which owe their importance 
more to ihe subjects on which they treat, and their ten- 
dency to inflame the prejudices and strike in with the 
humour of the public, than to any extraordinary abihty. 
Their infection renders them formidable. They are 
calculated to increase the violence of an epidemic dis- 
ease. The matter oi^ contagion ought not to be slighted 
on account of the meanness of the vehicle by which it 
is^transmitted. We are sorry to be under the necessi- 
ty of classing the performance before us. with works of 
that nature ; but our conviction of its deserving that char- 
acter must be our apology for bestowing a degree of 
attention upon it, to which it is not otherwise entitled* 
The author's professed design is to present a view of 
the state of religion and morals, and to suggest such 
remedies as are best adapted to correct the disorders 
under which they languish. A more noble and impor- 
tant undertaking cannot be conceived. We have only 
to lament, that, in the pursuit of it, he betr%s so many 
mean partialities and ungenerous prejudices, as utter- 
ly disquaUfy him from doing justice to the subject. 
While we would wish to give him credit for some por- 
tion of good intention, we are firmly convinced, that 
bad his eye been single^ his whole body had been more 
full of light. In an attempt to trace the causes of de- 
generacy in religion and morals, and to point out the 
proper correctives, nothing is more requisite than a 
large and catholic spirit, totally emancipated from the 
shackles of party, joined with extensive knowledge and 
a discriminating judgment. In the first of these quali- 
ties, the author is lamentably deficient. He looks at 
every thing so entirely through the medium of party^ 
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A«t) thdugh be cannot be said to be absohitely bliiid^ 
he is quite incapable of seeing afar off. His remarks 
are often shreinnd ; such as indicate a mind awake, and 
attentive to the scenes which hare passed before him. 
He is sometimes acute, never c<»npreheBsive ; accu- 
rate in details, with little capacity for tracing the 
consequences, and unfolding the exiergy: of general 
principles. While the title of the work leads us 
to expect his attention would be entirely directed to 
the best means of promoting the moral improvement 
of mankind, the watchful reader will perceive there 
are subordirmte objects which he is at least equal- 
ly solicitous to advance. There is a complication in 
his views, a wheel vntbin a wheelj quite incompatible 
with simplicity of mind> and perfect purity of intention. 
There appears too much reason to regard him as an 
artliil, bigoted partizan, acting under the disguise of a 
philanthropist and a reformer. Severe as this censure 
may seem, we are persuaded our readers will acknowl- 
edge its justice, when they are apprised of the leading 
statements and positions contained in this singular work* 
The author sets out with descanting on the state of 
religion in {his country, which he represents as very de* 
ploi*able ; in proof of this, he adduces, among other 
facts, the violation of the Christian Sabbath, and the 
prevailing negledt of public worship. As these symp- 
toms of degeneracy are not found in an equal degree 
among Dissenters and Methodists, he is led, by the 
conrse of his subject, to notice the state of religion 
amongst them, where he acknowledges there is no 
noom to complain of a deficiency of zeaL He does 
not affect to deny that their teachers exhibit the great 
truths of Christianity with energy and efibct, and that 
much good 4ias resulted from their^ labours. We should 
naturally suppose a pious man would here fipd ground 
fcH: satisfaction ; and tkat>Jbowever he might regret the 
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mixtare of error with useful efibrts, he would rejoice 
to perceii'e that real and important good was done any 
Tvhere. It is but justice to him, to let him convey bis 
feelings on this subject In his own words. 

' Prom the sad stale ofthings represenled in ihepreceding section, 
many turn nilb plaasure lo what ia passing amone our SeparatiBta, 
whoHS plftcea ornorBhip generally exhibit a very dllfereiit acene lo 
our pansih churches. Here there appears lo be gome life and elTflct. 
The ofEcialiDjt minister has not halt empty pews to harangus, but 
( crowded auditory "banging on his lips." Whether, however, in 
what ia now before us we shall liniil no cause of uneasiness, when 
all ita circumstances are considered, admits of great doubt. 

' It cannot be denied, that with all the fanaticism charged on 
a — lalisls, (aai it is to be l^ared with fr«M truth in some >Datan- 

their minialers. From these ci 
ranee and dissoluteness afthe tim 
of adverse intention to our eel»bli 
ity of their hearts concurred in To 
SepBialLsta, And hence it is, ihi 

oflale years has increased, and it 

' To some good men, free from all prejudice Bg'ain)it the Church of 
England, it is oatler ofno regret, that the number of Separatists in - 
crease, provided there be with this circumstance an incrcasine re- 
|[ard to Chriitianity, With such persons, all consideration oflorms, 
and modes of worship, is sunli in the greater imporlance uf^enuine 
faith and piety. But iteulers not into the thoughts uf such pemini, 
that "tares may spring up with the wheat ;" and that what al pres- 
ent has a good effect, may operate to the production of something 
hereafter of a very different nature. Now such we conceive to b« 
the nature of the case before us. We have reiisun lo apprehend ill 
Conaequencee from increasing separafism ; with whatever zcnt for 
Important truths, nnd with whalever success in propagating them, 
it he at present Hccompanied. 

'And first, it may be observed, thai it goes to annihilation of the 
established church as a national inatitution. Vhe bulk of every 
newly-raised congregation ofSeparatista is cc.mpoaed of persona ed- 
ucated within iho pale of the Church of England. Of these many 
are beads of bmilies, or likely to become so. By commencing 
Dissenters, they, and their poaterity, however multiplied, are brokeo 
off from the nndonal church. These detachments from the estab- 
lishment, going on as they have done of late years, must conse- 
quently increase the number of those who prefer a differpntlj con- 
MitQted church ; and these may in time amount to such a major- 
ity, sa to render it again a question with those in power, whelbor 
the Church of Englai^ (lull any loii(er have the support of tbft 
■»!■.' pp.14— 17. 
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That the increase of Dissenters, in itsdf considered^ 
cannot be a pleasing circumstance to a conscientious 
Churcbmani is certain ; and if this is all the author 
means to say, he talks very idly. The true question 
evidently is, whether the good accruing from the la- 
bours of Dissenters is a proper subject of congratula- 
tion, although it may be attended with this incidental 
consequence, an increased separation from the Estab- 
lished Church. In a word, Is the promotion of genu- 
ine Christianity, or the advancement of an external 
communion, the object primarily to be pursued ? What- 
ever excellence may be ascribed to our national estab- 
lishment by its warmest admirers, still it is a human in- 
stitution 5 an institution to which the first ages of the 
church were strangers, to which Christianity was in no 
degree indebted for its original success, and the merit 
of which must be brought to the test of utility. It is in 
the order of means. A» an expedient devised by the 
wisdom of our ancestors, for promoting true religion, it is 
entitled to support just as far as it accomplishes its end* 
This end, however, is found in some instances to be 
accomplished by means which are of a different de- 
scription. A fire, which threatens immediate destruc- 
tion, is happily extinguished before it has had time to 
extend its ravages ; but it is extinguished by persons 
who have volunteered their services, without waiting 
for the engineers, who act under the direction of the 
police. Here is zeal^ but unfortunately accompanied 
with innovation^ at which our author is greatly chagrin- 
ed. How closely has he copied the example of St. 
Paul, who rejoiced that Christ was pteached, though 
from envy and contention ! With him, the promulga- 
tion of divine truth was an object so much at heart, 
that he was glad to see it accomplished, even from the 
most criminal motives, and by the most unworthy in- 
struments. With our author, the disseminatiofl of the 
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siextie truth, by some of the best of men, and from the 
purest motives, is matter of lamentation and regret. It 
requires little attention to perceive he has been taught 
in a different school from the Apostle, and studied 
under a different master. 

The eternal interests of mankind are either mere 
chimeras, or they are matters of infinite importance ; 
compared with which, the success of any party, the 
increase of any external communion whatever, is mere 
dust in the balance : and for this plain reason, that the 
promotion of these interests is the very end of Chris- 
tianity itself. However divided good men may have 
been with respect to the propriety of legislative inter- 
ference in the affairs of religion, the arguments by which 
they have supported their respective opinions, have been 
uniformly drawn from the supposed tendency of such 
interference, or the contrary, to advance the moral im- 
provement of mankind ; and, supposing this to be as- 
certained, the superior merit of the system to which 
tfiat tendency belongs was considered as decided. 
Viewed in this light, the problem is extensive, affording 
scope for much investigation ; while the authority of 
religion remains unimpaired, and the disputants on each 
ade are left at liberty to indulge the most enlarged 
sentiments of candour towards each other. Such were 
the principles <m which Hooker and the ablest of his 
successors rested their defence of the established church. 
The High Church Party, of which Mr. Daubeny may 
be looked upon as the present leader, have taken dif- 
ferent grounds. Their system is neither more nor less 
tiiian Popery, faintly disguised, and adapted to the me- 
ridian of England. The writer before us, without avow- 
ing the sentiments of Daubeny, displays nearly the same 
intolerance and bigotry,— under this peculiar disadvan- 
tage, that his views want the cohesion of system, his 
bigotry the support of principle. This formal separa- 
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tion of the interests of the church from those of tru« 
religion, must inevitably produce the most depjorable 
consequences. Will the serious and conscientious part 
of the public be led to form a favourable opinion of a 
religious community, by hearing it avowed, by her 
I champions, that men had better be suffered eternally 

to perish, than to find salvation out of her pale? Will 
they not naturally ask what those higher ends can be, 
in compasison of which the eternal welfare of a large 
portion of our fellow creatures is deemed a trifle ? 
Could such a spirit be supposed generally prevalent in 
the clergy of the established church, it would at once 
lose all that is sacred in their eyes, and be looked upon 
as a mere combination to gain possession of power and 
emolument under pretence of religion. We are mis- 
taken, if much mischief has not already accrued from 
the indulgence of this spirit. It has envenomed the ill 
qualities naturally generated by the domination of a 
party. It has produced serious injury to the church, 
by emboldening men to appear in her defence, who 
bring nothing into the controversy but overweening 

* pride, ceremonial hypocrisy, and priestly insolence. 

Haughty, contemptuous airs, a visible disdain of the 

* scruples of tender consciences, and frequently of piety 

itself, except under one garb and fashion, have been 
too generally assumed by her champions. These fea- 
tures have given inexpressible disgust to pious and can- 
did minds ; hurt, as they well may be, to see a religious 

,' community, however numerous or respectable, continue- 

ally vaunting itself, laying exclusive claims to purity 

* and orthodoxy, and seeming to consider it as a piece 
* of condescension to suffer any other denomination to 

J subsist. They cannot dismisss it from their minds, 

that humility is a virtue proper to a church as well as 
\^ to an individual, and that ecclesiastical pride may hap- 

pen to be as offensive to Heaven, as pride of any other 
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kind. In the church of Rome these qualities have 
been ever conspicuous ; but finding nothing of this sort 
in an equal degree, in any other Protestant communion, 
and recollecting that "the lofty looks of man shall be 
humbled, and the haughtiness of man be laid low," 
erne naturally feels some apprehension that they may 
not pass unpunished, though lliey are found in the pre- 
cincts of a cathedral. 

Our author derives no satisfaction from the acknowl- 
edged success of Dissenters in turning sinners from the 
error of their way, from an apprehension that their 
success may eventually prove injurious to the establish- 
ment. He pretends to foresee, from this cause, a con- 
tinual transfer of hearers from the church to the con- 
venticle. We beg leave to ask the writer, how such a 
consequence can ensue, but from the superior zeal 
and piety of sectaries ? To suppose that with only an 
equal share of these qualities they will be able to make 
successful inroads on the church, is to abandon the de- 
fence of the hierarchy altogether ; since this is acknowl- 
edging a radical defect in the system, which operates 
as a dead weight on its exertions, and disqualifies it for 
maintaining its ground against rivals ; that in short, in- 
stead of being the most efficacious mode of exhibiting 
and impressing revealed truth, it is intrinsically weak 
and ineiFectual. For that system must surely be ac- 
knowledged to be so, which is incapable of interesting 
the people, and which, by rendering public worship 
less attractive, produces a general preference of a dif- 
ferent mode. To suppose this to be the case, is to 
suppose something essentially wrong, which should be 
immediately examined and corrected. Un this suppo- 
sition, the men are acquitted ; the system is arraigned. 
As this, however, is far from being the opinion of the 
author, the conclusion returns with irresistible force, 
that a permanent increase of Dissenters can only arise 
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from tlieir superior piety and zeal. Now these are 
really, in our opinion, qualities too valuable to be dis- 
pensed with, whatever interests they may obstruct. 
Regretting, deeply as we may, in common with our 
author, that they should have formed an alKance so 
unfortunate, we must still think it better, not only for 
their possessors but for the world at large, for tbem 
to be found even here, than to have no existence at aH; 
and it is upon this point we are at issue with this con* 
scientious reformer. For our parts, we are really so 
old fashioned and puritanical, that we had rather behold 
men awakened and converted among Dissenters and 
Methodists, than see them sleep the sleep of death in 
the arms of an establishment. 

But our author, it seems, is filled with pious alarm 
for the cause of orthodoxy, from the increasing separa- 
tion from the church. * By the sound doctrine its in- 
stituted forms express, it will,^ he tells us, * as long as 
it stands, be a witness to the truth, in periods the most 
barren of ministerial qualification ; a rallying point to 
all truly Christian pastors ; and an accredited, voucher 
for the purity of their instruction^* p. 17. How much 
were the primitive Christians to be pitied, who were 
unhappily destitute of any such 'voucher,' and had 
nothing to secure the permanence of truth, but the 
promised presence of Christ, the illumination of the 
Spirit, and the light of the Scriptures — ^poor substitutes, 
undoubtedly, for the solid basis of creeds and fomiu- 
laries ! We should readily concur wiljj the author in 
his views of the security derived from the subscription 
of articles, if we could forget a few stubborn facts which 
we beg leave humbly to recal to his recollection. Is 
it not a fact, that the nature and extent of the assent 
and consent signified by subscription, has been the 
subject of a very thorny controversy, in which more ill 
faith and chicane have been displayed, than were ever 
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known out; of tbe seboo) of the Jesuits } and' tbitt the 
issue of this controversy has been to establish very gen- 
erally the doctrine of Paley, that none are excluded 
by it but Quakers, Papists, and Baptists ? Is it not a 
ikct, that the press is teeming every week with publi- 
cations of the most acrimonious description, written b)r 
professed churchmen, against persons who have incur- 
red this acrimony merely by their attachment to these 
articles f Is it not a fact, that tbe doctrines they et- 
•bibit art so scorned and detested in tins country, that^ 
iwfaoeyer seriously maintams them is stigmatized with 
4he name of < Methodist,' and that that part of the cleigy 
who preach them siefor thai reason alone more in- 
sulted and demised by their brethren than even the 
Dissenters themselves f It is with peculiar effirontery 
^t this author insists on subscription to articles as m 
sufficient security for the purity of religious instructioii, 
wfato it is the professed dbgect of bis work to recal his 
contemporaries to that purity. If he means that the 
.^voucher' he speaks of answers its purpose because tV 
is credit«;d, he is plainly langtiifig at the dmpKcity of 
the people : if he cne&ns to assert it is iniitled to credit, 
#e must request him to Reflect how he can vindicate 
bimself from the charge of * speaking lies in hypocrisy J' 
A long course of experience has clearly demonstrat- 
ed the inefficacy of creeds and confessions to perpetu- 
ate religious belief. Of this the only faithful deposi- 
tory is, not that which is written mth ink^ but on the 
fleshly tables of the heart. The spirit of error is too 
subtle and volatile to be held by such chains. Whoever 
is acquainted with ecclesiastical history must know, that 
public creeds and confessions have occasioned more 
controversies than they have composed ; and that when 
they ceased to be the subject of dispute, they have be- 
come antiquated and obsolete. A vast majority of the 
Dissenters of the present day hold precisely the same 
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religious tetiets which the Puritans did two centuries 
ago, because it is the instruction they have uniformly 
received from their pastors ; and for the same reason 
the articles of the national church are almost effaced 
from the minds of its members, because they have long 
been neglected or denied by the majority of those who 
occupy its pulpits. We have never heard of the churdi 
of Geneva altering its confession, but we know that 
Voltaire boasted there was not in his time a Calvinist 
in the city ; nor have we heard of any proposed amend* 
ment in the creed of the Scotch, yet it is <5^rtain the 
doctrines of that creed are preached by a rapidly de- 
creasing minority of the Scottish clergy. From these 
and similar facts we may fairly conclude, that the doc- 
trines of the church, with or without subscription, are 
sure to perpetuate diemselves where they are faithfully 
preached ; but that the mere circumstance of their being 
subscribed, will neither secure their being preached 
nor believed. 

' Separatism,' (says the author) ' has no fixed or perpetual char' 
acter ; what it is at present, we may bjr attentive observation be 
able to pronounce ; bat no human foresight can ascertain what it 
will be nereafter. Though now in its numerous chapels the soon^ 
est doctrine should be heard, we have no security that they will 
not become tho schools of heresy. Here if the licentious teacher 
get a footing, he moulds the whole system of ministration to his 
views ; not a prayer, not a psalm, not a formulary of any kind, but 
in this case will become the vehicle of error/ pp. 17, 18. 

How far, in creatures so liable to mistake, a fixed 
and perpetual character is an enviable attribute, we 
shall not stay to inquire ; with what right it is claimed 
on this occasion, it is not very difficult to determine. 
The thirty-nine articles will unquestionably always re- 
main the same, that is, they will always be the thirty- 
nine articles ; but it is not quite so certain that they 
are universally believed, much less that they will always 
continue to be so ; and least of all that, aftef having 
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eMsed to be bdicniBd^ &ef wiS reoehrd the 8ftiictmn<>f 
erbiy suceesmvB legislature. For our parts, sach is 
our simplicity) that when we read of a fixed and per-^ 
^tusl character, our atisention is always wandering to 
men, to some mode of thinkings or feeling, to wbicb 
such perpetuity belong, instead of resting in the useful 
ecmtemplation of pen, ink, and paper. With every dis^ 
position, however, to do the author justice, we have 
some fear for the sticcess of his argument ; suspecting 
the Dissenters will be ready to reply, ' Oar pastors cor* 
dially embrace die doefirine cmitained in your Articles ^ 
and as this cannot be affirtxied of the majc»*ity of yours,^ 
Ae question of p^petuity is reduced to this amusing 
dieorem,— ^In which of two given situations will a doc* 
trine last the longest, where it is believed without being 
subscribed, or wh«e it is ^bseribed without being 
believed ?* 

The equal justice it is our duly to maintain, obliges 
ud to notide another aspersion which the autbor casts 
upon Dissenters. 

< Every addition Separatism m.ake9 to its supporters, alters the 
proportion existing in this country between the monarchical and 
the deiii6<!ra(ie spifit ; eitlier of wtaieh preponddftiting to ft consid* 
arable degree, might hie productive of the most serioas conseqaeoceB. 
For it is certain, that as our church establishment is favourable to 
lAonarchy ; so is the constitution of our dissenting congregations 
to d^nhOKsracy. The latter prin^ipto is cherished in all communities, 
where the power resides not in one, or a few, but is i^ared, in cer- 
tain proportions, among all the members ; which is the case in 
lAoet of the religious societiM oadcr consideration. Let it be re- 
membered, then, that if religion increase in this way, there is that 
increasing with it which is not religion ; there is something spring- 
ing up with it wliich' is of a different nature, and which will be 
sure to ^tand, whether that better thmg with which it may grow, 
do or not.' p. 20. 

In this statement, tlie author has exhibited his usUal 
inattention to facts. That the people had in the first 
ages a large share in ecclesiastical proceedings, and that 
their officers were chosen by themselves, is incontro* 
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vertibly evident, as well from scripture, as from the au- 
thentic monumeDts of antiquity. The epistles of St* 
Cyprian, to go no farther, are as full in proof of this 
point, as if they had been written on purpose to estab* 
jish it. The transfer of power, first from the people to 
their ministers, and afterwards from them to the bishop 
of Rome, was a gradual work, not fully accomplished 
till many centuries had elapsed from the Christian era. 
Until the conversion of Constandne, the Christian church 
was an imperium in imperial a spiritual republic, sub* 
sisting in the midst of the Roman empire, on which it 
was completely independent ; and its most momentous 
afiairs were directed by popular suffrage. Nor did it 
in this state either excite the jealousy, or endanger the 
repose, of the civil magistrate ; since the distinction 
betwixt the concerns of this world and those of another, 
so ably illustrated by Locke, taught the Christians of 
that time to render to Cesar the things which are 
Cesar's, and to (rod the things that are God's. In^ruct- 
ed to yield obedience to princes for conscience' sake, 
they were not the less orderly or submissive, because 
they declined tlieir interference in the suppression of 
error, or the punishment of ecclesiastical delinquency* 
If there be that inseparable connexion between pc^itical 
disaffection and the exercise of popular rights in religion, 
which this writer conttends, the primitive Christians 
must have been in a deplorable state ; since it would . 
have been impossible for them to quiet the just appre- 
hensions of government, without placing a heath^i 
emperor at the head of the church. What must we 
think of the knowledge of a Writer who was ignorant of 
these facts, of the candour which suppressed them, or 
of the humanity which finds an occasion of aspersing 
his fellow Christians, in what escaped the malignity of 
heathen persecutors ! ' 
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The Dissenters wifi not fail to remiad the Writer, 

that the British is a mixed, sot an absoiute aionarchy f 
that the habit of considering the people as nothing, is 
as repugnant to its spirit as that of making them every 
thing ; and that to vest the whole power in the hands 
of one person without check or control, is more suited 
to the genius of the Turkish, than the British govern- 
ment. And to this retort it must be confessed, the con- 
duct of the High Church party, who have seldom scru- 
pled to promulgate maxims utterly subversive of liberty, 
would lend a very colourable support. The whole 
Uxgic, however, is invidious, absurd, and merely calcu- 
lated to mislead ; since the construction of the Christ- 
ian church is fixed by the will of its Founder, the dic- 
tates of which we are not at Uberty to accommodate or 
bend to the views of human policy. The dispute re- 
specting ecclesiastical government, must, like every 
other on religion, be determined, if it ever be deter- 
Opined at all, by an appeal to scripture, illustrated, per- 
haps, occasionally, by the approved usages of the 
earlia5t antiquity. To connect political consequences 
with it, and to make it the instrument of exciting pop- 
ular odium, is the indication of a bad cause and of a 
worse heart. After the specimens our readers have aW 
l-eady had of the Author's spirit, they will not be sur- 
prised to find he is not quite satisfied with the Tolera- 
tbn Act, which, he complains, has been perverted from 
its purpose of affording relief to tender conscienices, to 
that of milking Dissenters. We are not acute enough 
to comprehend this distinction. We have always sup- 
posed it was the intention of the legislature^ b|y that Act, 
to enable Protestant Dissenters to worship where they 
pleased, after giving proper notice to the magistrate j 
how their availing themsdves of this liberty can be con-r 
strued into an abuse of the Act, we are at a loss to 
conceive. This Writer would tolerate Dissenters, but 
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mt aDow di#ni to propagate tkeir Bvo^mema ^ diat is, 
be would permit them idbat liberty ^ thinkuig which 
none can restraioy but not ofapeakii^ aod aetiog, wliidh 
are alone subject to the operation of law. 

It is quite of a piece with the narrow prejudices of 
auch a man, to complain of it as lui intolerable hardship 
diat a minister of die establishment is sometimes in dan- 
ger, through the undistinguishing spirit of hospitality, of 
being invited to sit down widi religionists of dififerent 
descriptions ; and he avows his manly resolution of go- 
ing without bis dinner, rather than expose himself to such 
an indignity. It is certainly a most lamentable thing 
to reflect^ that a regular clergyman may possibly lose 
caste, by mixing, at the hospitable board, with some of 
those, who will be invited to the marriage supper of tb^ 
Lamb« When Burke was informed that Mr. Godwin 
held gratitude to be. a crime, he replied^ ' I will take 
care not to be accessary to his committing that crimen' 
We hope the lovers of hospitality will take the luni, 
atid never insnlt the Author of ^Zeal without ianovatioti' 
by exposing hini td the tench of the eeremoniaSy un^ 
dean. 

Althotigh we have already trespassed oa the pati€%i^e 
of am readers^ we cannot dismiss this part of the sub* 
ject without craving their indulgence a little longer. 
We are much concerned to witness the spirit of intol- 
erance that pervades many recent publications. If the 
tt^iform course of experiedee can prove any thing, it is^ 
that the extension of any particular frame of church 
government will of itself contribute little to the in^^restd 
e( vital €hristianity. Suppose every inhabitant of the 
kingdoK^ were to retum to the bosom of the estabHsh^ 
ment to-morrow, what real accession would be gietined 
to the kil)gdom of Chriist i Is firere any magic in tb^ 
change of a name, which can cbnvert careless, prbfttt^^ 
irreligious dissenters into derout asid pious churcbitien f 
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The virtuous part of them do honour to the Christian 
prcrfession in the situation they occupy at present ; and 
for the vicious, they could only infect and disgrace the 
community with which they proposed to associate. 
What means this incessant struggle to raise one party 
to the ruins of another, this assumption of infallibility, 
and the clamorous demand for the interposition of the 
legislature, which we so often witness f If the writers 
to whom we allude will honestly tell us they are ap- 
prehensive of their 'craft' being in danger, we will give 
Aem credit for sincerity ; but to attempt to cover their 
bigotry under the mask of piety, is too gross a decep- 
tion. Were the measures adopted for which these mes 
are so violent, they would scarcely prove more injuri- 
ous to religion than to the interests of the established 
church ; to which the accession of numbers would be 
no compensation for the loss of that activity and spirit, 
which are kept alive by the neighbourhood of rival 
sects. She would suffer rapid encroachments from 
infidelity, and the indolence and secularity too incident 
to opulent establishments would hasten her downfall. 
Amidst the increasing degeneracy of the clergy, which 
must be the inevitable effect of destroying the necessity 
of vigilance and exertion, the people that now crowd 
the conventicle, would not repair to the church : they 
would be scattered and dissipated, like water no longer 
confined within its banks. In a very short time, we 
have not the smallest doubt, the attendance at church 
would be much less than it is now. A religion, which 
by leaving no choice can produce no attachment, a re- 
ligion invested with the stem rigour of law, and assso- 
ciated in the public mind, and in public practice, with 
prisons and pillories and gibbets, would be a noble 
match, to be sure, for the subtle spirit of impiety and 
the enormous and increasing corruption of the times. 
It is amusing to refleot whdt ample elbow-room the 
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wortbf teoior would possess ; how freely lie might ex- 
patiate in bis wide domain, and how much the effect of 
his d^uDciations against schism would be heigfateoed 
by echoing through so large a void* 

Hie vaf to rex ^<dtts aatro 
Lactantes ventos tenapestatesque sonoras 
Ittperio preiuit. 

The Galilean church, no doubt^ looked upon it as a 
signal triumph, when ^le prevailed on Louis the 
Fourteenth to repeal the Edict of Nantes, and to sup- 
press the Protestant religion* But what was '^e con- 
sequence ? Where shall we look aft^ this period, for 
iier Fenelons and her Pascals, where for the distin- 
guished noonuments of pie^ and learning which were 
the glory of her better days ? As for piety, she per- 
ceived she had no occasion for it, when there was no 
lustre of Christian boliness surrounding her ; nor .fyr 
learning, when she had no longer any cqpponents to ccm- 
fute, or any controversies to maintam. She felt her- 
"self at liberty to become as ignorant, as secular, as 
irreligious as she pleased ; and amidst the silence and 
darkness she had created around her, she drew the 
curtains and retired to rest. The accession of num- 
bers she gained by suppressing her of^)onent8, was 
like the small extension of length a body acquires by 
death ; the feeble remains of life were extinguished) 
and she lay a putrid corpse, a public nuisance, fiUii^ 
the air with pestilential exhalations. Such, there is 
every reason to believe, would be the efiect of similar 
measures in England. That union aniong Christians, 
which it is so desirable to recover, must, we are per- 
suaded, be the result of something more heavenly and 
divine, than legal restraints, or angry controversies. 
Unless an mgel were to deeccad for that |Hiqx)se» the 
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spirit of {[fusion is a disease Tefaieb will never be bed* 
ed by troubling the waters. We must expect the cure 
from the increasing prevalence of religion, and from 
a copious communication of the Spirit to produce that 
event. A more extensive diffiision of piety among aH 
sects and parties will be the best and only prepara- 
tion for a cordial union. Christians will then be dis-, 
posed to appreciate their differences more equitably, to 
turn their chief attention to points on which they agree, 
and, in consequence of loving each other more, to 
make every concession consistent with a good con- 
science. Instead of wishing to vanquish others, every 
one will be desirous of being vanquished by the truth. 
An awful fear of God, and an exclasive desire of dis- 
covering hi$ mind, will hold a torch before them in 
their inquiries, which wiH strangely illuminate the path 
in which they are to tread. In the room of being re- 
pelled by mutual antipathy, they will be insensibly 
drawn nearer to each other by the ties of mutual attach- 
ment. A larger measure of the spirit of Christ would 
prevent them from converting every incidental varia- 
tion into an impassable boundary, or from condemning 
the most innocent and laudable usages for fear of sym- 
bolizing with another class of Christians, — an odious 
spirit, with which the Writer under consideration is 
strongly impregnated. The general prevalence of piety 
in different communities, would inspire that mutual 
respect, that heartfelt homage for the virtues conspicu- 
ous in the character of their respective memberSi 
which would urge us to ask with astonishment and re- 
gret. Why cannot we be one ? What is it that obstructs 
our union ? Instead of maintaining the barrier which 
separates us from each other, and employing ourselves 
iti fortifying the frontiers of hostile communities, we 
should be anxiously devising the means of narrowing 
the grounds of dispute, by drawing the attention of all 
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parties to those fundamental and catholic principles, in 
which they concur. 

To this we may add, that a more perfect subjection 
to the authority of the great Head of the Church would 
restrain men from inventing new terms of communion, 
from lording it over conscience, or from exacting a 
scrupulous compliance with things which the word of 
God has left indifferent. That sense of imperfection 
we ought ever to cherish, would incline us to be look- 
ing up for superior light, and make us think it not im- 
probable that, in the long night which has befallen us, 
we have all more or less mistaken our way, and have 
much to learn and much to correct. The very idea of , 
identifying a particular party with the church would 
be exploded, the foolish clamour about schism hushed ; 
and no one, however mean and inconsiderable, be ex- 
pected to surrender his conscience to the claims of ec- 
clesiastical dominion. The New Testament is surely 
not so obscure a book, that, were its contents to fall 
into the hands of a hundred serious impartial men, it 
would produce such opposite conclusions as must nec- 
essarily issue in their forming two or more separate 
communions. It is remarkable, indeed, that the chief 
points about which real Christians are divided, are 
points on which that volume is silent ; mere human 
fabrications, which the presumption of men has attach- 
ed to the Christian system. A larger communication 
of the Spirit of truth would insensibly lead Christians ' 
into a similar train of thinking ; and being more under 
the guidance of that infallible Teacher, they would grad- 
ually tend to the same point, and settle in the same con- 
clusions. Without such an influence as this, the co- 
alescing into one communion would probably be pro- 
ductive of much mischief: it certainly would do no 
sort of good, since it would be the mere result of intol- 
erance and pride, acting upou indolence and fear. 
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During the presdnt disjoiated state of things, then, 
tiothing remains, but for every one to whom the care of 
any part of the Church of Christ is intrusted, to exert 
himself to the utmost in the promotion of vital religion, 
in cementing the friendship of the good, and repressing, 
with a firm and steady hand, the heats and erqptions 
of party spirit. He will find sufficient employment for 
his time and his talents, in inculcating the great truths 
of the gospel, and endeavoring to * form Christ' in his 
hearers, without blowing the flames of contention, or 
widening that breach which is already the disgrace and 
calamity of the Christian name. Were our efforts 
uniformly to take this direction, there would be an 
identity in the impression made by religious instruction; 
the distortion of party features would gradually disap- 
pear, and Christians would every where approach 
toward that ideal beauty spoken of by painters, which 
is combined of the finest lines and traits conspicuous in 
individual forms. Since they have all drank into the 
same spirit, it is manifest nothing is wanting, but a larger 
portion of that spirit, to lay the foundation of a solid, 
cordial union. It is to the immoderate attachment to 
$ecular interest, the love of power, and the want of 
reverence for truth, not to the obscurities of Revela- 
tion, we must impute the unhappy contentions among 
Christians — ^maladies, which nothing can correct,, but 
deep and genuine piety. The true schismatic is not so 
properly the person who declines a compliance with 
what he judges to be wrong, though he may be mista- 
ken in that judgment, as the man who, like the author 
before us, sedulously employs every artifice to alienate 
the affections of good men from each other. 

Having animadverted on the illiberality of this writer 
toward persons of different persuasions, we now pro- 
ceed to notice his representations of the state of religion, 
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together with his treatment of that description of the 
clergy with whom he has been accustomed to associate. 
The cause of religion he represents as in a very de- 
clining state. 

^ Some persons now living,^ he says, ' can renieihber the time, 
when absence from church was far from being so common as it is 
now become. Then the more considerable heads of families were 
generally seen in the house of God, with their servants as well as 
children. This visible acknowledgment of the importance of re- 
ligion had a good effect on families of inferior condition : the pres- 
ence of the merchant and his household, brought the tradesman and 
his family ; and the example of the latter, induced his journeymen 
and out-door servants to come to church. But this is not a descrip- 
tion of modern habits. In many pews once regularly filled by tne 
entire household to which they belonged, it is now common to see 
only a small portion of the family, and oflen not an individual. 
Two or three of the younger branches, from the female side of the 
house, occasionally attend, with, perhaps, the mother : but without 
the father, and the sons ; the father, wearied with business, wants 
a little relaxation ; and to the young men, not suspecting their want 
, of instruction, a rural excursion offers something mteresting, while 

^ the tranquil service of a church is too tame an occupation ror their 

unexhausted spirits. Nor among the few who attend public worship 
are tlsey always the same individuals that we see in the house of 
% God So that it does not appear to be from steady principle, and 

still less from the influence of parental authority, that some of the 
family are occasionallv there. The children are left to themselves ; 
they may go to church if they choose to do so ; they incur no dis- 
pleasure from the father, they excite no grief in his bosom if they 
stay away. There is no disreputation attaching to absence. It 
falls rather upon the contrary conduct : any ultirorm attendance on 
divine worship being frequently considered a mark of imbecility, 
or demureness. 

* To account for the thinness of our parochial congregations, some 
allege, that there is not a sufficient quantity of naturally attractive 
circumstances in the ordinary service of the church. But it is oh* 
servable, that where our litur|;y is used in its .grandest form, the 
attendance is as far from bemg numerous as it is elsewhere. It 
might be expected, and especially in an age in which a taste for music 
so generally prevails, that in a metropolis containing near a million 
of inhabitants, there might be more persons drawn by the grandeur 
of cathedral warship, to the place where it is performed, than could 
well be accommodated in one church. The cathedral of London, 
however, presents no such scene. With a numerous attendance of 
ministers, the finest specirnens of church-music, and these perform- 
ed with that effect which professional qualification gives to such 
compositions, the seats at St. Paul's cathedral are seldom half 
^lled.'pp.S— 4. 
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Though we acknowledge the truth of his statement, in 
a great measure, we are far from drawing from it the 
inference he wishes to impress. Whenever places of 
worship are thinly attended, at least in the established 
church, we have uniformly found it to proceed from a 
cause very distinct from the general decay of piety ; 
it results from the absence of that sort of instruction 
which naturally engages the attention and fixes the 
heart. In one view, we are fully aware a great altera- 
tion has taken place : an attachment to the mere forms 
of religion has much subsided ; the superstitious rever- 
ence, formerly paid to consecrated places and a pom- 
pous cere«K>ftifti, has waxed old ; so that nothing will 
now command a full attendance at places set apart for 
divine worship, but the preaching of the gospel,— or of 
something, at least, that may be mistaken for it. In- 
stead of concurring with the author in considering this 
as evincing the low state of Christianity amongst us, we 
are disposed to look upon it in a contrary light ; being 
fully convinced that a readiness to acquiesce in the mere 
forms and ceremonies of religion, to the neglect of that 
truth which sanctifies the church, is one of the most 
dangerous errors to which men can be exposed. There 
is something in the constitution of human nature so ab- 
horrent from the absence of all religion, that we are in- 
clined to believe more are ruined by embracing some 
counterfeit instead of the true, than by the rejection of 
true and false altogether. We are not sorry therefore 
to learn, that the music at St. Paul's is not found a suffi- 
cient substitute for ' the joyful sound,' nor a numerous 
show of ministers accepted by the people, in the room 
of' Christ crucified set forth before them.' Let the truths 
which concern men's eternal salvation be faithfully 
taught in that noble edifice, and the complaint of slen- 
der attendance will soon cease. In the mean time, of 
tbat part of the citizens who might be expected to fre- 
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qulent the cathedral, some ai'e tbo gay and fasfaioii* 
able not to prefer the music of the theatre and the 
opera, and soine are serious Christians, whose hunger 
for the bread of life will not be satisfied or diverted by 
the symphonies of an organ, or the splendour of canon- 
ical dresses. 

He who is resolved to see nothing but what grows in 
his own inclosure, may report that 'all is barren,' though 
the fields around him bloomed like the garden of Eden : 
and such is the strength of this writer's prejudices, that 
it 13 morally impossible for him to give a just represen- 
tation of facts. In forming his estimate of the state of 
religion, he is resolved to look only where he knows 
nothing is to be seen ; and absurdly complains of th6 
Want of a crop, where he is conscious the soil hasnevet 
been cultivated. Effects must be looked for from their 
natural causes : men do not gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles, nor are the fruits of Christianity to be 
expected in the absence o£the gospel. Notwithstand- 
ing this writer's gloomy prognostications, we have no 
doubt of the kingdom of Christ making sensible advan- 
ces ; and in support of this opinion We adduce the wi- 
der extension of religious truth, the multitude of places 
where the gospel is preached in its purity, the general 
disposition to attend it, the establishment of Sunday 
schools, the circulation, with happy effect, of innumer- 
able tracts, the translation of the Scriptures into for- 
eign languages, and their more extensive communica- 
tion to all nations, the formation of Missionary societies, 
the growing unanimity among Christians, and the pro- 
digious increase of faithful ministers in the established 
church. We presume these facts may be allowed a 
degree of weight, sufficient to overbalance the thin at- 
tendance at St. Paul's. It is not a little surprising, 
that a writer, who professes to exhibit a correct idea of 
the religious state of the n^^tion, should pay no attention 
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to these circumstances, or content himself with allu- 
ding to them in terms expressive of chagrin and vexa- 
tion. Regarding the extensive institutions, and the 
difiiisive benefits, which the efforts of serious Christ- 
ians in different connexions have produced, as a con- 
traband article, not entitled to be mentioned in the esti- 
mate of our moral wealth, he represents us as gener- 
ally sunk in spiritual sloth and poverty. We should 
not learn from this writer, that attempts were making 
for the universal propagation of Christianity, that trans- 
lations of the Scriptures were going on in different lan- 
guages, or that a zeal for the conversion of pagans had 
occasioned a powful re-action at home, by producing 
efforts hitherto unexampled toward carrying the gos- 
pel into the darkest corners of the kingdom ; we should 
never suspect, from reading his work, that any mate- 
rial alteration had taken place within the last fifty years, 
or that new life had been infused into the professing 
world, beyond what we might conjecture perhaps from 
certain indirect references, and dark insinuations. 
Without noticing these facts, he calls upon us to join 
in pathetic lamentations over the prostrate state of re- 
ligion, upon no better ground, than the neglect of pla- 
ces of worship where the gospel is not preached, and 
where there is little to attract attention, beside the 
privilege of hearing^nc music^ and seeing^we ministers, 
for nothing. It is a consolation to us to be convinced, 
that the state of things is much otherwise than he rep- 
resents; that more persons are brought acquainted 
with the glad tidings of the gospel, and more minds 
penetrated with the concerns of eternity, than at any 
period since the Reformation. 

Thus far we dispute the justice of this author's state- 
ment, and are disposed to question the truth of the in- 
ference he has drawn from some insulated facts. But 
this is not the only fault we have to find with this pan 
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of his work. He has not only, in our opinion, been 
betrayed into erroneous conclusions, but has utterly 
failed in catching the distinguishing features in the 
aspect of'the times, so that his picture bears no sort of 
resemblance to the original. He has painted nothing ; 
he has only gi^en an account of a particular distortion 
or two ; so that a foreigner would no more be able, by 
reading his work, to form an idea of the state of reli- 
gion in England, than of a countenance he had never 
seen, by being told its chin was too long, or its nostrils 
were too wide. It must be evident to every one, that 
the most striking characteristic of the present times, is 
the violent, the outrageous opposition that is made to 
religion by multitudes, and the general disposition in 
the members of the community to take a decided part. 
To this circumstance, the writer has never adverted. 
It is impossible to suppose it could escape his attention : 
we must therefore impute his silence to the well-weighed 
dictates of prudence, which admonished him of the pos- 
sibility of betraying himself into inconveniencies by such 
a discussion ; nor need we be surprised, notwithstand- 
ing his boasted magnanimity, at his yielding to these 
suggestions, since his magnanimity is of that sort, which 
makes a man very ready to insult his brethren, but very 
careful not to disgust his superiors. As we are happi- 
ly exempt froni these scruples, we shall endeavour, in 
as few words as possible, to put the reader in posses- 
sion of our ideas on this subject. 

The leading truths of revelation were all along re- 
tained in the church of Rome, but buried under such 
a mass of absurd opinions and supersititious observan- 
ces, that they drew but little attention, and exerted a 
very inconsiderable influence in the practical application 
of the system. At the Reformation, they were effect- 
ually extricated and disengaged from errors with which 
they had been mingled, were presented in a blaze of 
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light} and formed the basis of our national creed. As 
it was by pushing them to their legitimate consequen- 
ces, that the reformers were enabled to achieve the con- 
quest of Popery, they were for a while retained in their 
purity, and every deviation from them denounced as 
menacing a revolt to the enemy, The Articles of the 
church were a real transcript of the principles the re- 
formers were most solicitous to inculcate ; and being 
supported by the mighty impulse which produced the 
reformation, while that remained fresh and unbroken, 
they constituted the real faith of the people. After- 
wards they underwent an eclipse in the Protestant 
Church of England, as they had done in the Church 
of Rome, though from causes somewhat different. 
* The low Arminianism and intolerant bigotry of Laud 
paved the way for a change, which was not a little aid- 
ed and advanced by the unbounded licentiousness and 
profligacy which overspread the kingdom after the Res-* 
toration : for it must be remembered that there is an 
intimate connexion between the perception and relish 
of truth and a right disposition of mind, that they have 
a reciprocal influence on each other, and that the mys* 
tery of faith can only be placed with safety in a pure 
conscience. When lewdness, profaneness, and inde- 
cency reigned without control, and were practised 
without a blush, nothing, we may be certain, could be 
more repugnant to the prevailing taste, than the una- 
dulterated word of God. There arose also, at this 
time, a set of divines, who partly in compliance with 
the popular humour, partly to keep ^t a distance from 
the Puritans, and partly to gain the infidels, who then 
began to make their appearance, introduced a new sort 
of preaching, in which the doctrines of the reformation 
as they are usually styled, were supplanted by copious 
and elaborate disquisitions on points of morality. Their 
fame and ability emboldened theirsuccessorstotmpro^o 
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upon their patterns, by consigning the articles of the 
church to a still more perfect oblivion, by losing sight 
still more entirely of the peculiarities of the gospel, 
guarding more anxiously against every sentiment or ex* 
pression that could agitate or alarm, and by shortening 
the length, and adding as much as possible to the dry- 
ness of their moral lucubrations. From that time, the 
idea commonly entertained in England ofa perfect ser- 
mon, was that ofa discourse upon some moral topic, 
clear, correct, and argumentative, in the dehvery of 
which the preacher must be free from all suspicion of 
being moved himself, or of intending to produce emo- 
tions in his hearers ; in a word, as remote as possible 
from such a method of reasoning on righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgement, as should make a Felix trem- 
ble. This idea was very successfully realized, this sin- 
gular model of pulpit eloquence carried to the utmost 
perfection ; so that while the bar, the parliament, and 
the theatre, frequently agitated aud inflamed their re- 
spective auditories, the church was the only place, 
where the most feverish sensibility was sure of being 
laid to rest. This inimitable apathy in the mode of im- 
parting religious instruction, combined with the utter 
neglect of whatever is most touching or alarming in the 
discoveries of the gospel, produced their natural effect 
of extinguishing devotion in the established church, 
and of leaving it to be possessed by the dissenters 5 of 
whom it was considered as the distinguishing badge, 
and from that circumstance derived an additional de- 
gree of unpopularity. From these causes, the pe ople 
gradually became utterly alienated from the articles 
of the church, eternal concerns dropped out of the 
mind, and what remained of religion was confined to 
an attention to a few forms and ceremonies. If any 
exception can be made to the justice of these observa- 
tions, it respects the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
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hUSiaetamtj which were often defended with abSity, 
thdugh in a dry and scholastic manner, and the dis* 
cussion of which served to mark the return of the prin^ 
cipal festivals of the church ; while other points not 
les&important, such as the corruption of human nature, 
ihe necessity of the new birth, and justification by faith« 
were either abandoned to oblivion, or held up to ridi- 
cule and contempt. The consequence was, that the 
creed established by law had no sort of influence in 
forming the sentiments of the people, the pulpit com- 
pletely vanquished the desk, piety and puritanism were 
confounded in one common reproach, an almost pagan 
darkness in the concerns of salvation prevailed, and the 
English became the most irreligious people upon earth. 
Such was the situation of things, when Whitefield and 
Wesley made their appearance ; who, whatever fail- 
ings the severest criticism can discover in their char- 
acter, iirill be hailed by posterity as the second reform- 
ers of England. Nothing was farther from the views of 
these excellent men, than to innovate in the established 
religion of their country ; their sole aim was to recal 
Ae people to the good old way, and to imprint the 
doctrine c^ the articles and homilies on the spirits of 
men. But this doctrine had been confined so long to a 
dead letter, and so completely obliterated from the mind 
by contrary instruction, that the attempt to revive it 
met with all the opposition which innovation is sure to 
enconnter, in addition to what naturally results from 
die nature of the doctrine itself, which has to contend 
with the whole force of buman corruption. The revi- 
val of the old, appeared like the introduction of a new 
reKgion ; and the hostility it excited was less sanguina- 
ry, but scarcely less virulent, than that which signalized 
the first publication of Christianity. The gospel erf 
Christ, or that system of truth which was laid as the 
fenndatiOT of the ref(;vinationy has since made rapitf 
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advances, and in eveiy step of its progress has sustain- 
ed the most furious assauh. Great Britain exhibits 
the singular spectacle of two parties ccxitending, not 
whether Christianity shall be received or rejected, but 
whether it shall be allowed to retain any thing spiritual ; 
90t whether the articles and homilies shall be repealed, 
but whether they shall be laid as the basis of public in- 
struction. Infidelity being too much discredited by the 
atrocities in France to hope for public countenance, the 
enemies of religion, instead of attacking the outworks 
of Christianity, are obliged to content themselves with 
vilifying and misrepresenting its distinguishing doctrines. 
They are willing to retain the Christian religion, pro- 
viding it continue inefficient ; and are wont to boast of 
their attachment to the established church, when it is 
manifest there is little in it they admire except its splen* 
dour and its emoluments. The clerical order, we are 
sorry to say, first set the example; and, since evan- 
gelical principles have been more widely diffused, have 
generally appeared in the foremost ranks of opposition. 
This is nothing more than might be naturally looked 
for. With aU the respect we feel for the clergy, on 
account of their learning and talents, it is impossible 
not to know that many of them are mere men of the 
world, who have consequently the same objections to 
the gospel as others, tc^ether with some peculiar to 
themselves. As the very attempt of reviving doctrines 
which have been obliterated through their neglect im- 
plies a tacit censtire of their measures, so, wherever 
that attempt succeeds, it diminishes the weight of their 
ecclesiastical character. Deserted by the people, and 
eclipsed in the public esteem by many much the ir in" 
feriors in literary attainments, they feel indignant ; and 
if, as we will suppose, they sometimes suspect their be- 
ing neglected has arisen from their inattention to impor- 
tant truths and n^dispensable duties, this increases their 
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uneastfiess, which, if it fails to refcMrm, will ineTitably 
exasperate them still more against those who are the in- 
nocent occasions of it. It is but fair to acknowledge, 
that in conducting the controversy they have generally 
kept within decent bounds, have often reasoned where 
others have railed, and have usually abstained from to« 
pics hackneyed by infidels and scoffers. But they 
cannot be vindicated from the charge, of having, by a 
formal opposition to the gospel, inflamed the irreligious 
prejudices of the age, obstructed the work they were 
appointed to promote, and emboldened others, who had 
none of their scruples or restraints, to outrage piety it- 
self. The dragon has cast from his mmith such a flood 
of heresy and mischief, that Egypt, in the worst of her 
plagues, was not covered with more loathsome abomi- 
nations. Creatures, which we did not suspect to have 
existed, have come forth from their retreats, some soar- 
ing into the regions of impiety on vigorous pinions, 
others crawling on the earth with a slow and sluggish 
motion, only to be tracked through the filthy slime of 
their impurities. We have seen writers of every order, 
from the Polyphemuses of the North, to the contempti- 
ble dwarfs of the Critical Review ; men of every party, 
infidels, churchmen, and dissenters,— a motley crew, 
who have not one thing tn r;ommon, except their an- 
tipathy to religion, — join hands and heart on this oc- 
casion : a deadly taint of impiety has blended them in 
one mass^ as things, the most discordant while they 
are living substances will do perfectly well to putrefy 
together. 

We are not at all alarmed at this extensive combi- 
nation ; we doubt not of its producing the most happy 
effects. It has arisen from the alarm the great enemy 
has felt at the extension of the gospel ; and, by draw- 
ing the attention of the world more powerfully to it, 
will ultimately aid the oause it is intended to subverts 
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The pubKc will not Jong be at a loss to determine 
where the truth lies, when they see, in one party, a vis- 
ible fear of God, a constant appeal to his oracles, a so- 
licitude to promote the salvation of mankind ; in the 
other, an indecent levity, an unbridled insolence, an un- 
blushing falsehood, a h»rd unfeeling pride, a readiness 
to. adopt any principles and assume any mask that will 
answer their purpose, together with a manifest aim to 
render the scriptures of no authority, and religion of no 
effect. ' 

Having so often alluded to the ^evangelical clergy,' 
we shall close this division of our remarks, with ex- 
hibiting a slight outline of the doctrine by which the cler- - 
gy of this class are distinguished. The term evangel- 
ical was first given them, simply on account of th^ir 
preaching the gospel ; or, in other words, their exhib- 
iting with clearness and precision the peculiar truths of 
Christianity. In eveiy system there are scHne princi- 
ples which serve to identify it, and in which its dis- 
tinguishing essence consists. In the system of Chris- 
tianity, the rules of moral duty are not entitled to be con- 
sidered in this light, partly because they are not peou- 
liar to it, and partly because tbey are retained by pro- 
fessed infidels, who avow without scruple their admira- 
tion of the noorality of the- gospel. We must look. then 
elsewhere, for the distinguishing character of Christian- 
.ity. It must be sought for in its doctrines, — and, (as 
its professed design is to conduct men to eternal haf^i- 
ness,) in those doctrines which relate to the way of 
salvation, or the method . of a sinner's recpnciliation 
"with God. There are some, we are aware, who would 
reduce the whole faith of a Christian to a belief of 
the Messiahship of Christ, without reflecting that, until 
we have fixed some specific ideas to the term Messiah, 
' the proposition which affirms him to be such contains 
no information* The tnoet ^tiacordant apprehensions 
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«IB «At«rtaiBed by f^T9m» wbo equally profisis that 
belief; some .affirming him to be a mere mao* other9 a 
beiag of the aagelic order, and a third party^ eaaentiaUy 
liirtaker of the divine nature. The first of these look 
upon his sufferings as merely exemplary ; the last, as 
propitiatory and vieaiaous. It must be evident than, 
from th^se views being at the utmost distance from 
each other, that the prQposition that Christ is the Mes- 
siah poaveys little informatiou, while the import of its 
principal term is. left vague and undetermined. The 
Socinian and Trinitarian, notwithstanding their verbal 
a^eement, having a difierent object of worship, and a 
different ground of oonfidence, must be allowed to be 
of different religions. It requires but a very cursory 
peruaal of the Articles of the established Church, to de- 
termine to which of these systems ihey lend their sup- 
port ; or to perceive that the deity of Christ, the doc- 
trine of attonement for sin, the guilt and apostasy of 
maa, and the necessity of the agency of the Spirit to 
restore the divine image, are asserted by them in terms 
die mosA clear and unequivocal. This question stands 
quite independent of the Calvinistic controversy. Are 
1^ oler^, styled evangelical, to be blamed for preach- 
ing tkeu doctrines f Before this can be allowed, the 
Articles must be cancelled by the same authority by 
whiefa they were established ; or it must be shewn how 
it consists with integrity, to gain an introduction to the 
church, by signifying an uafeigned assent and consent 
to oertain artioles of religion, with the intention of im^ 
mediatet)r hahishii^ them from notice. The clamour 
against the clergy in question, cannot, without an utter 
contempt of decency, be excited by the mere fact of 
their being known to hold and inculcate these doctrines ; 
but by ^e manner of their -teaching them, or the ex- 
clusive attention they are su|[^osed to pay them to the 
wgleet of other paitaof tbe.syslem. The measure of 
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ieal they dUplay for them, they conceive to be justifi- 
ed, as well by a view of the actual state of human na- 
ture, as by the express declaration of the inspired ora- 
cles. Conceiving, with the compilers of the articles, 
that the state of man is that of a fallen and apostate 
creature, they justly conclude that a mere code of mor- 
als is inadequate to his relief; that having lost the 
favour of God by his transgression, he requires not 
merely to be instructed in the rules of duty, but in the 
method of regaining the happiness he has forfeited ; that 
the pardon of sin, or some compensation to divine jus- 
tice for the injury he has done to the majesty of the 
Supreme Lawgiver, are the objects which ought, in the 
first place, to occupy his attention. An acquaintance 
with the rules of duty may be sufficient to teach an in- 
nocent creature how to jsecure the felicity he possesses, 
but can afford no relief to a guilty conscience, nor in- 
struct the sinner how to recover the happiness he has 
lost. Let it be remembered, that Christianity is essen- 
tially a restorative dispensation ; it bears a continual 
respect to a state from which man is fallen, and is a 
provision for repairing that ruin which the introduction 
of moral evil has brought upon him. Exposed to the 
displeasure of God and the curse of his law, he stands 
in need of a Redeemer ; disordered in his powers, and 
criminally averse to his duty, he equally needs a 
Sanctifier. As adapted to such a sitliation, much of 
the New Testament is employed in displaying the char- 
acter and unfolding the offices of both, with a view of 
engaging him to embrace that scheme of mercy, which 
the divine benignity has thought fit to exhibit in the 
gospel. The intention of St. John, in composing the 
evangelical history, coincides with the entire purpose 
and scope of revelation: ^ These things are written^ 
said he, ^ that ye may ielieve that Jesus is the Christy 
and thatj believin^j ye mi^ht have life through his 
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name.^ Whoever considers that, upon every hypodie- 
sis except the Socinian, Christianity is a provision of 
mercy for -an apostate and sinful world, through a divine 
Mediator, will acknowledge that something more is in- 
cluded in the idea of preaching the gospel, than the in- 
culcation of moral duties ; and that he, who confines 
his attention to these, exchanges the character of a 
Christian pastor for that of a fashionable declaimer or 
a philosophical moralist. If we turn our eyes to the 
ministry of the apostles, we perceive it to have consist- 
ed in * testifying repentance toward God and/ faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ ;' repentance, which is natural 
religion modified by the circumstances of a fallen crea- 
ture, including a return to the path of duty ; and faith, 
which is a practical compliance with_the Christian dis- 
pensation, by receiving the Saviour as the way, the 
truth, and the life. Faith and repentance being the 
primary duties enjoined under the gospel, and the pro- 
duction of these the professed end of the inspired wri- 
ters, we need not wonder that those, who are ambitious 
to tread in tlieir steps, insist much, in the course of their 
ministry, on the topics which, supply the principal mo- 
tives to these duties ; — ^the evil of sin, the extent of hu- 
man corruption, together with the dignity, power, and 
grace of the Redeemer. Remembering that the ob- 
ject of repentance is God, they do not, in treating of sin, 
satisfy themselves with displaying its mischievous effects 
in society : they expatiate on i% contrariety to the divine 
nature ; they speak of it chiefly as an affi*ont offered to 
the authority of the Supreme Ruler ; and represent no 
repentance as genuine, which springs not from godly 
sorrow, or a concern for having displeased God. In 
this part of their ojEce, they make use of the moral law, 
which requires the devotion of the whole heart and un- 
failing obedience, as the sword of the Spirit, to pierce 
the conscience, and to convince men thai by the deeds 
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efa nofleshlmi^ean bejustiJUd^ but that eifery mofUh 
must be st&pp&d^ and the whole world beeome guilty 
brfore Ood. The uniform courseof experiei»ee serves^ 
to conviace them, that, till a deep impresaon of this 
truth be made on the heart, the character of the Savr 
iour, and the promise of pardon throtugh hia bloody will 
produce no gratitude, and excite no iotjerest. In in** 
CHlcating faith in Christ, they cannot satbfy themstelveB 
with merely exhibiting the evidences of Gbristiaaity ; % 
mere assent to which upon historical grmmds, undeniar 
My fails, in innumerable instances^ of produdbg those 
effects which are imiformly ascribed to that principle 
in the New Testament,"— neither overcoming the worlds 
nor purifying the heart, nor inducing newness of life. 
They are of opinion, that the external evidences of the 
Christian religion are chiefly of importance^ on account 
of their tendency to fix the altentioo on Christ, the 
principal object exhibited in that dispensation ; imd the 
faith on which the Scriptures lay so much stress, an4 
connect with such ineffable benefits, they conceive esh 
senXially to involve a personal reliance on Christ for 
salvation, accompanied with a cordial submission to his 
anthority. Attempting to produce this scriptural faiths 
in a dependence upon the divine blessing (without which 
the best means will he. unsuccessful,) they dwell much 
on the dignity oi bis character as the Son of €rod, the 
admirable constitution of his person as hnaamnu^l^ Qod 
mth us, the efficacy of bis atonement, and the gracious 
tenor of bis invitations, together with the i^ency of 
that Spirit which is intrusted to him as the Mediator, 
to be imparted to the members of his mystical body. 
In their view, to [n*each the gospel is to preach Christ ; 
they perceive the New Testament to be fidl of hm^- 
and while they imbibe that spirit with which il is re<- 
plete, they feel a sacred ambition to diffitse ^ the Sft^our 
e£ his name in ev^y place.' 
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Let it not be inferred from hence, that they are in- 
attentive to the interests of practical religion, or thai 
their ministry is merely occupied in explaining and en* 
forcing a doctrinal sjrstem. None lay more stress on 
die duties of a holy life, or urge with more constancy 
the necessity of their hearers shewing their faith by 
their works ; and they are incessantly affirming with 
St. James, that the former without the latter is dead, 
being alone. Though in common with the inspired 
writers they ascribe their transition, from a state of 
death to a state of justification, solely to faith in Chrkt 
previous to good works actually performed, yet they 
equally insist upon a performance of those works as the 
evidence of justifying faith ; and, supposing life to be 
spared, as the indispensable condition of final happiness. 
The law, not ahered in its requirements, (for what 
was once duty they conceive to be duty still)— but atp 
tempered in its sanctions to the circumstances of a fall- 
en creature, they exhibit as the perpetual standard of 
rectitude^ as the sceptre of majesty by which the Sa- 
viour rules his disciples. They conceive it to demand 
the same things, though not with the same rigour, un- 
der the gospel dispensation as before : the matter of 
duty they look upon us as unaherable, and the oidy 
di^rence to be this, that whereas under the covenant 
of works the condition of life was sinless obedience, 
under the new covenant, an obedience sincere and af- 
fectionate, though imperfect, is accepted for the sake 
of the Redeemer. At the same time, they do not cease 
to maintain, that thrfaith which they hold to be justi- 
fying comprehends in it th&seiBinal principle of every 
virtue, that if genuine, it will not fail to be fruitful, and 
that a Christian has it m his power to show bis faith 
^6jf his works^ ' and by no other means. Undfer a fbU 
conviotion oftlie 'fallen stale of man, together with hie 
fnoral mcapacdy to do what is pleu^g to God) li»ey 
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eopicnilf iosist on die agency of die Spirit, ant! idbe- 
Ikmatelj urge their hearers to implore bis graeious aa* 
aastance* From no elas$ of men will you hear more 
solemn warnrngs against sin, more ean^st «i11b to re* 
pentancOr of more fuH and distioet deltoeatioas of the 
dmies resulting from every relation in life, aooompuH 
ied with a peculiar advantage of drawing, from the 
itiyslvrtes of the gospel, the strongest motives to strength* 
en the abhorrence of the one, aibd enforce the practice 
erf* the other. In their hands, morality loaes nothiBg 
b«t the pagan air with which it is too often infested c 
d>e nuMrality which they enjdn is of heavenly origin, 
the pure emanation of truth and love, sprinkled with 
atoning blood, and baptized into an element of Chnst* 
ian sanctity. That they are not indifieisent to the in* 
terests of virtue, is su^teatly apparent, from the warm 
apptobation they uniformly exprem of the excellent 
work of Mr. Wiiberforce, which is not more con^^iea* 
ous for the orthodoxy of its tenets, than for the pcHrity 
and energy of its moral instruction. If we look at the 
effects produced from the ministry of these men, they 
are such as mi^ be expected to resuh from a fatthful 
exhibition of the tnuh of God. Wherever they labour, 
eareless sinners are awakened, profligate transgressors 
are reclaimed, the mere form of religion is succeeded 
1^ the power, and fmits of g^iuine piety af^ar in the 
holy and exemf^ry lives of dieir adherents. A visible 
vefarmadoa in society at large, and in many ins^nces 
nneipxivoeal {Hroofis of solid conversion, attest the purity 
of their doctrines, and the utility of their labours; 
effects, wUch we challei^e their enemies to produce 
where a different sort erf* teaching prevails. 

The comvoversy between them and their opponents, 
to say the truth, torns on a point of the greatest magni- 
tude ; the question at issue respects the choice of a 
supreoM eaAi and whether we will ttkit ^tbe Lord to 
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be cor CM/ Their <qppoiiei^ are fer confining re^ 
Ugien 4o an aehoiowledgiiient of the being of a God^ 
and the truth of the Christian revelation, accompanied 
mth some ^eternal rites of devolicHi) while the world 
i» allowed the exclusive dominion of the heart : thejf 
sure for carrying into ^feet the apostolic eom{ni8&ion» 
by summoning men to repentance ; and engaging them 
to an entire surrender of themselves to the service of 
God through a Mediator* In the system of human life^ 
their opponents assugn to devotion a very narrow and 
limited agency : they contend for its having the supreme 
control. The fcMrmer expect nothing from religioo^ 
but the rei^raint of outvmrd enormities by the fear of 
future punishment ; in the views of the latter, it is pro* 
ductive of positive excellenee, a perennial spring of 
peace, purity, and joy. Instead of regarding it as % 
matter of occasionaJ reference, they consider it as a 
principle of constant operation. While their opponenta 
always overlook and frequently deny the specific differ>*> 
eoQce between the church and die world ; in tlUir view$* 
the Christian is a pilgrim and stranger in the earth, om 
whose heart is in heaven, and who is supremely «[iga«* 
ged in the pursuit of eternal realities. Thek fi^cest 
opposers, it is true, give to Jesus Christ the title of the 
Saviour of the world ; but it requires very little atten- 
tion to perceive, that their hope of future happiness is 
placed on the supposed pteponderancy of the virtuea* 
ever the vices, and the claims which Uiey thence con** 
eeive to result on the juitiee of God : while the c^posite 
party consider tbemsi^ves as mere pensioners on mer-^ 
ey, flee for refuge to the croes, and ascribe their hopes 
of salvation entirely to the grace of the Redeemer. 

For our parts, supposing the being and perfections of 
God once ascertained, we can conceive of no point at 
Vfhkh we can be invited to stop, short of that 'serious 
pitly.and babittial devotiofi whsch theevasgdioal clor-t 
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g7 enforce. To live withoot religion, to be devoid of 
habitual devotion, is natural and necessary in him who 
disbelieves the existence of its object ; but upon what 
principles he can justify his conduct, who professes to 
believe in a Deity, without aiming to please him in all 
things, without placing his happiness in his favour, we 
are utterly at a loss to comprehend. ' 

We cannot dismiss this part of the subject, without 
remarking the exemplary moderation of the clergy of 
this class on those intricate points which unhappily di-' 
vide the Christian chureh ; the questions, we mean, 
that relate to predestination and free will, on which, 
equally remote from Pelagia^ heresy and Antinomian 
licentiousness, they freely tolerate and indulge a diver- 
sity of opinion, embracing Calvinists and Arminians 
with little distinction, provided the Calvinism of the 
former be practical and moderate, and the Arminian* 
ism of the latter evangelical and devout. The greater 
part of them lean, we believe, to the doctrine of gener- 
al redemption, and love to.represent the gospel as bear- 
ing a friendly aspect toward the eternal happiness of all 
to whom it is addressed : but they are much less anx- 
ious to establish a polemical accuracy, than to ^ win 
^uls to Christ.' 

The opposition they encounter from various quar- 
ters, will not surprise those who reflect, that they are 
not of the world, that the world loves only its own, and 
naturally feels a dislike to such as testify that its works 
are evil. The Christianity of the greater part of the 
community is merely nominal ; and it necessarily fo}» 
lows, that, wherever the truths of religion ar6 faithfully 
exhibited and practically exemplified, they will be sure 
to meet with the same friends and the same enemies 
as at the first promulgation ; they will be still exposed 
to -assault from the prejudices of tfnTenewed minds, 
they will he i^eW by the same almighty powwr, wad 
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will eonlkiue to insinuate thoiQadires inta the hearts of- 
the simple and sincere with the same irresistible force* 

We hope our readers will escuse the length to which 
we hay^ esitended owe delineajtion of the principles of 
the eievfff styled f evangelical, ' reflecting how grossly 
tjiey have been misie(>resented, and that, until the 
subject is placed fsur ly and fully in view, it is impossi* 
hie to form an equitable judgement o£ the treatment 
they have met wMi- from the writer under considerar 
tion. 

The first charge he adduces. ag,ainst the evangelical 
clergy, is that of ^athusiaam. Enthusiasm, according 
ta Mr. Locke„ is tihat sitale of mind, which disposes 
a perjsoo to give a stronger assent to a religious propo- 
sitioo than the evidence will jiu^tify. According to the 
more common and- popular notion, it implies a pretence 
to supernatural oommunieations, on which is founded 
a belief in certain doctrines and the performance of 
certain actions, which the scriptures have not author- 
ised or revealed — a dangerous delusion, as it tends to 
disannul the standard of religion ;. and, by the extrav- 
agancies and follies it produces, to bring piety into dis* 
grace* We hold enthusiasm in as much abhorrence 
as our authcH' does ; but we ask, what is the proportron 
of the evangelical clergy, who are guihy of it ;' and, 
for every individual amongst them, to whom it attach- 
es, we win engage to produce ten amongst their oppo- 
nents who are deficient in the essential branches of 
morality. Yet 'we shcHuld esteem it extreme illiberality 
in a writer to brand the clergy in general with immo- 
rality. There may be some few, among the many hun- 
dreds whom the author has undertaken to describe, 
who are real enthusiasts ; but where is the candour or 
justice of mingKng this feature in the delineation of 
the body ? We appeal'^to the religious public, wbeth*- 
er tlipy are not, on the contrary, eminently coaspicu* 
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ous for their close adherence * to the law and to the 
testimony,' and for their care to enjoin nothing on their 
hearers \vithout direct warrant from the bible. If ev- 
ery one is to be charged with enthusiasm,* whose piety 
is of a more fervid complexion than the accuser is dis- 
posed /to sympathize with, or can readily account for, 
we must indeed despair of convincing this writer of 
the futility of his allegation. They have the zeal^ 
which, to him who makes what is most prevalent in the 
church his model, must look like innovation. 

He frequently insinuates, that there is a disposition 
in them to symbolise with the Dissenters, though he 
had allowed, at the very outset of his work, that they 
most strictly conform to the prescribed ritual, have no 
scruples against canonical obedience, and are most 
firmly attached to the ecclesiastical constitution. 
Speaking of the established church, he says, 

Tbey, (the evangelical clergy) approve, they admire the Church 
in which they serve. They rejoice in heing ministers of such a 
church. Instead of being indinerent to its continuance, their de- 
voutest wish is, that it may stand firm on its basis. They consider 
it as the greatest of blessings to their country. They obstBrve, with 
no little anxiety, separatism gaining ground upon it. And this, not 
from an invidious principle, but because hereby an alienation in 
perpetuity is produced in many minds, from a constitution, which 
they consider as beet providing for the universal conveyance, and 
permanent publication of Christian.truth. Its continuance they like- 
wise consider, as the surest pledge of religious liberty, to all who 
wish for that blessing. And in this view, thev pity the short-aight- 
edness of those religious persons, who forward any measures, which 
make against the stability of the national church. They view them 
as men undermining the strongest bulwark ot their own seourity 
and comfort ; and conceive, that Protestant sects of every name, 
however they might prefer their own modes of religion, would de- 
voutly pray tor the support and prosperity of the Church of England, 
as it now stands — << sua si bona nonnt." In short, the ecclesiastic- 
al establishment of this country is, in their views, what *Hhe ark of 
God " was in the estimation of the pious Israelite ; and, ^' their 
hearts tremble" more for that, than for any thing else, the stability 
of which may seem to be endangered in these eventful times. 
They would consider its fall, as one of the heaviest judgments that 
could befal the nation/ pp. 128, 139. 
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Any such approach to the Dissenters, as is meonsist* 
ent with their professional engagements, is incompati« 
ble with the truth of this testimony. But let us go on 
to notice another imputation. 

' I am constrained,' says the author, * to admit that there is a 
great deal of truth in what is often alleged by their opponents, 
namely, that under their preaching there has arisen an unfavoura- 
ble opinion of the body of the clergy. To excite a hatred of what 
is evil, is, undoubtedly, one purpose of Christian instruction. But 
while the preacher is attempting this, he must take care that he do. 
not call forth the malignant passions. This be is almost sure to do, 
if he point out a certain set of men, as persons to whom his repre- 
hensions particularly apply. The hearers, too generally apt to for- 
get themselves, are drawn still further from the consideration of 
their own faults, when they can find a defined class of men, on 
whom they can fasten the g^iilt of any alleged error ; on them they 
will discharge their gall, and mistake their rancour for righteous^ 
nes8.* pp. 154, 155, Sec. Edit. 

Two questions arise on this point ; first, how far an 
unfavourable opinion of the body of the Clergy is just, 
and secondly, what sort of influence the evangelical 
party have had in producing it. ' The Clergy as a 
body,* the author complains, * are considered by them 
and their adherents, as men who do not preach the 
-gospel.' If we understand him, he means to assert 
diat the clergy as a body do preach the gospel ; for 
-we cannot suspect him of being so ridiculous, as to com- 
plain of their being considered in their just and true 
light. Here we have the very singular spectacle of 
gospel ministers exclaiming with bitterness against 
some of their brethren for preaching the doctrines pf 
the new birth, justification by faith, the internal ope- 
rations of the Spirit, and whatever else character- 
ised the faith of the reformers ; vfhich we have the 
satisfaction of learning, from this most liberal writer, 
are no parts of the gospel.'' Or, if he demur ia aisseat- 
ing to such a proposition, it is incumbent on him to ex- 
plain what are the doctrines distinct from those w,e 
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iittye OMBtioiied, the inciflcation df wfatdh lias eiccked 
tbe opposition jof the clergy. We id our great simplie- 
ity sig)posed that the mhiisters styled evaogelical had 
been opposed for insisting on {loints intimately related 
to the gospel ; but we are now taught from high author- 
ity, that the controversy is entirely of anotfier kind, 
and relates to subjects with respect to which the preach- 
ers of the gospel may indifferently arrange themselv€« 
on either side. We are under great obligations to our 
author for clearing up this perplexing affair, and so sat- 
isfactorily showing both parties they were fighting iq 
■the dark. Poor George Wbitefield ! how much to he 
pitied, who exhausted himself with incredible labours, 
and endured a storm of persecution, in communicating 
religious instruction to people, who were already fur^ 
nished with more than ten thousand preachers of the 
gospel ! To be serious, however, on a subject which, 
tf diere be one in the world, demands seriousnessy-**- 
k is an incontrovertible fact, that the doctrines of tbe 
Tefermation are no longer heard in the greater part 
of the established pulpits, and that there has been a 
general departure from the truths of the gospel, which 
are exhibited in the ministry of a small though increas- 
ing minori^ of tbe Clergy. The author knows this to 
■he a fact, sdthough he has the meanness to express htnH 
self in a manner that would imply his being of a cos^ 
:trary opinion. We wish him all tbe consolation he 
'ean derive from this trait of godly simplicity ; as wdl 
:tts from his reflection on the effect which his flattery is 
likely to produce, in awakening the vigilance and im^ 
-proving the character of bis newly-discovered race of 
©ospel ministers.— With respect to the degree in which 
an unfavourable opinion of the Clergy is. to be ascri- 
bed to the re[»^seiitations of the evangelical party, we 
have to remai^k, that they possess too mu(5h attachment 
to their order to delight in depreciatbg it; and that 
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they are under no temptation to attempt it with a view 
to secure the preference of their hearers, who, suppo- 
sing them to have derived benefit from their labours, 
will be sufficiently aware of the difference between 
light and darkness, between famine and plenty. Were 
they to insinuate, with this author, that all their cleric 
cal brethren are actually engaged in the same cause 
and are promoting the same object with themselves, 
they would at once be charged with a violation of truth, 
and be considered as insulting the common sense oif 
the public. 

The author is extremely offended at Dr. Haweis, on 
account of the following passage in his ' History of the 
Church of Christ.' "Different itinerant societies have 
been established in order to send instruction to the poor, 
in the villages where the gospel is not preached! 
Probably not less than five hundred places of divine 
worship have been opened within the last three years." 
Dr. Haweis, in making this representation, undoubted- 
ly conceived himself to be stating a simple fact, with- 
out suspecting any lover of the gospel would call it in 
question. The author's comment upon it is curious 
enough. * It would be ^scarcely credible,' he says, 
* were not the time and place marked with sufiicient 
precision, that a clergyman, beneficed in the Church 
of England, was describing, in the foregoing passage, 
something which had lately been taking place in Ais 
country !' It is surely very credible that there are five 
hundred places in England where the gospel is not 
preached ; the incredible part of the business, then, 
coni^sts in a ^ beneficed clergyman ' daring to assert it, 
who, according to the author, is a sort of personage who 
is bound never to utter a truth lliat will offend the deli- 
cate ears of the Clergy, especially en so trivial an oc- 
casion as that of describing the state of reGgion in En- 
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gland. What magnanimity of spirit, and how far is this 
aqthor frora the suspicion of being a man-pleaser ! 

After acknowledging that the ministers he is char- 
acterising have been unjustly charged with infringing 
on canonical regularity, he adds, 

' Would it were as easy to defend ihemuniversaUy* against those 
who accuse them of vanity, of courting popularit;^, of effrontery, of 
coarseness, of the want of that affectionate spirit which 'should 
breathe through all the ministrations of a Christian teacher, of their 
commonly appearing before a congregation with an objurgatory as- 
pect, as if their minds were always brooding over some matter of 
accusation against their charge, instead of their feeling toward them 
as a father does toward bis children.' p. 157. 

The reader has in this passage a tolerable specimen 
of the * vanity' and * effrontery ' of this writer, as well 
as of that ' objurgatory aspect ' he has thought fit to as- 
sume toward his brethren, not without strong suspicion 
of assuming it frora a desire to * court popularity.' It 
would be a mere waste of words to attempt to reply to 
such an accusation, which merits attention on no other 
account than its exhibiting a true picture of his mind. 

* As for the matter,' he proceeds to observe, * of which the sermons 
delivered by some of them are composed, it is contemptible in the 
extreme. Though truths of great importance are brought forward, 
yet, as if those who delivered them were born to ruin the cause in 
which they are engaged, they are presented to the auditory, asso- 
ciated with such meanness, imbecility, or absurdity, as to afford a 
complete triumph to those who are adverse to their propagation. 
We are disgusted by the violation of all the rules, which the com- 
mon sense of mankind teaches them to expect the observance of, 
on the occasion. It is true, indeed, that something is heard about 
Christ, about faith and repentance, about sin and grace ; but in vain 
we look for argument, or persuasion, or suavity, or reverential de- 
meanour; qualities. which ought never to be absent, where it is of 
the utmost importance, that the judgment be convinced, and the 
affections gained.' p. 158. 

Unfair and illiberal in the extreme, as this repre- 
sentation is, it contains an important concession, — that 

• The word univertally, mirke^ in italics, was inserted after the first edition. 
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the lowest preachers ainoiig them have the wisdom to 
make a right selection of topics, and to bring forward 
truths of great importance ; a circumstance sufBcient of 
itself to give them an infinite superiority over the *apes 
of Epictetus.'* A great diversity of talents must be 
expected to be found amongst them ; but it has not 
been our lot to hear of any, whose labours a good man 
wouW think it right to treat with indiscriminate con- 
tempt. As they are called, for the most part, to ad- 
dress the middle and lower classes of society, their lan- 
guage is plain and simple ; speaking in the presence 
of God, their address is solemn ; and, as becomes * the 
ambassadors of Christ,* their appeals to the conscience 
are close and cogent. Few, if any, among them, as- 
pire to the praise of consummate orators : a character 
which we despair of ever seeing associated, in high 
perfection, with that of a Christian teacher. The min- 
ister of the gospel is called to declare the testimony of 
God, which is always weakened by a profuse employ- 
ment of the ornaments of secular eloquence. Those 
exquisite paintings and nice touches of art, in which 
the sermons of the French preachers excel so much, 
excite a kind of attention, and produce a species of 
pleasure, not in perfect accordance with devotional 
feeling. The imagination is too much excited and em- 
ployed, not to interfere with the more awful functions 
of conscience ; the hearer is absorbed in admiration, 
and the exercise which ought to be an instrument of 
conviction becomes a feast of taste. In the hand Af a 
Massillon, the subject of death itself is blended with so 
many associations of the most delicate kind, and calls 
up so many sentiments of natural tenderness, as to be- 
come a source of theatrical amusement, rather than of 
religious sensibility. Without being insensible to the 
charms of eloquence, it is our decided opinion that a 
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sermon of Mr. Gisborne'5 is more calculated to * con* 
vert a sinner from the error of his way,' than one of 
Massillon's. It is a strong objection to a studied at* 
tempt at oratory in the pulpit, that it usually induces a 
neglect of the peculiar doctrines of Christian verity, 
where the preacher feels himself restrained, and is un- 
der the necessity of explaining texts, of obviating ob- 
jections, and elucidating difficulties, which limits the 
excursions of imagination, and confines it within nar- 
row bounds. He is therefore eager to escape from 
these fetters/ and, instead of * reasoning out of the 
Scriptures j^ expatiates in the flowery fields of declama- 
tion. It would be strange, however, if the evangelical 
clergy did not excel their contemporaries in the art of 
preaching, to which they devote so much mors of their 
attention. While others are accustomed to describe it 
under the very appropriate phrase of * doing duty,' it 
is their business and their delight. They engage in it 
under many advantages. Possessed of the same ed- 
ucation with their brethren, they usually speak to crowd- 
ed auditories ; the truths they deliver command atten- 
tion, and they are accustomed to ascend the pulpit un- 
der an awful sense of the weight and importance of 
their charge. Under such circumstances, it is next to 
impossible for them not to betcome powerful and impres- 
sive- Were it not indelicate to mention names, we 
could easily confirm our observations by numerous 
living examples. Suffice it to say, that perhaps no de- 
nomination of Christians ever produced so many excel- 
lent preachers ; and that it is entirely owing to them, 
that the ordinance of preaching has not fallen, in the 
established cburch, into utter contempt. 

With respect to the remarks the author makes on the 
' hypochondriacal cast of preaching heard among them,* 
of their ^ holding their hearers by details of conflicts 
and experiences,' and of their ^prosings on the hidings 
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of God's face/* we need not detaio'our readers. To 

good men it will be matter of serious regret, to find a 
writer, from whom diiferent things were to be expected, 
treat the concerns of the spiritual warfare in so light 
and ludicrous a manner ; while the irreligious will 
heartily join in the laugh* It should be remembered 
that he is performing quarantine, purging himself from 
the suspicion of Methodism^ and that nothing can an- 
swer this purpose so well as a spice of profaneness. 

After expressing his contempt of the evangelical 
clergy Sis preachers ^ he proceeds to characterise them 
in the following manner as writers* 

* Here,* says he, *1 can with great truth affirro, that many inclu* 
ded in that description of clergvmen now under conBideration) are 
sorely grieved, by much of what comes out as the produce of au- 
thorship on their side. And well they may be ; to see, as is frequent- « 
]y the case, the blessed truths of the gospel degraded, by being as- 
•ociated with newspaper bombast, with icopudence, with invective, 
with dotage, with drivelling cant, with buitoonery, and scurrility ! 
Who can read these despicable publications, without thinking con- 
temptuously of alj who abet them ? But let not every one, in whom 
an occasionaJ coincidence of opinion may be recognized, be inclu- 
ded in this number. For it is a certain truth, that the writings of 
avowed infidels are not more offensive to several of tTte clergy in 
question, than are some of the publications here alluded to. Let 
tnem not therefore be judged of, by that which they condemn ; — 
by productions, which they consider as an abuse of the liberty of 
the press, and a disgrace to the cause which their authors profeu 
to serve.' p. 179. 

Whoever remembers that the most learned inter- 
preter of prophecy now living ranks with the evangel- 
ical clergy, whoever recals to his recollection the nomes 
of Scott, Robinson, Gisborne, and a multitude of oth- 
ers of the same description, will not easily be induced 
to form a contemptuous opinion of their literary talents, 
or to suspect them of being a whit behind the rest of 
the clergy in mental cultivation or intellectual vigour. 

• ^ In the second edition, the author has changed the term *pr(h 
siagSf' into < discoursings.' 
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In a subsequent e<fition, the author has explained- his 
meaning, by restricting the censure to all who bav# 
ranged themselves on the side of the clei^y under coti^ 
sideration. But as far as the most expUcit avowal of 
the same tenets can indicate any thing, have not each 
of the respectable persons before mentioned ranged 
themselves on their side ? Or if he will' insist upon 
limiting the phrase to such as have defended them in 
controversy, what will he say of Overton, whose work, 
i^r a luminous statement of facts, an accurate arrange-^ 
ment of multifarious articles, and a close deduction of 
proofs, would do honour to the first polemic of the age f 
In affecting a contempt ofthis most able writer, he has 
contradicted himself, having, in another part of this 
work,/ borne a reluctant testimony to his talents. He 
closes his animadversions on the clergy usually styled 
evangelical, with the following important concessions. 

' We are readj to owq, thoagh there have been a few instances to 
tlie contrary, that the moral conduct of the men in question is con- 
sistent with their calling ; and that though the faults above detail- 
ed are found among them, yet that as a body they are more than 
iree from immoralities.' p. 162. 

The men to whom their accuser ascribes an assem- 
blage of virtues so rare and so important, must unques- 
tionably be * the excellent of the earth,' and deserve a 
very different treatment from what they have received 
at his hands. 

Before we put a final period to this article, we must 
beg the reader's patience to a few remarks on the gen- 
eral tendency of the work under examination. 

For the freedom of censure the author has assumed, 
he cannot plead the jprfvilege of reproof. He has vi- 
olated every law by which it is regulated. In adriiin^ 
istering reproof^ we are not wont to call in a third par- 
ty, least of all the party to whom the persons reproved 
are directly opposed. Besides, if reproof is , fntefided 
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to hare tp j afieetf il ma«t b« accompaoied wUb tbe ia-^ 
dicaticw^of a friendly mind ; sinee doq^ ever succeed* 
id io redaiming the persoa he did not appear to love* 
The spirit this writer displays toward the object of hi$~ 
censure, is decidedly hostile ; no expressions of esteenit 
00 attempt to ecmciliate ; all is rudeness, asperity, and 
contempt* He tells us in his preface, ' It is difficult to 
find an apology for disrespectful language under any 
circumstaiices ; if it can be at all excused, it is when 
he who utters, lets us know from whence it comes ^ but 
be who dares to u^ it, and yet dares not put his name 
to the abuse, give us reason to conclude that his cow'* 
ardice is equal to his insolence.' (Pref. p. iv,) In vio- 
lation of his own canon, he seems to have assumed a 
disguise for the very purpose of giving an unbridled in-^ 
d^ulgence to the insolence he condemns* 

If we consider him in the light of a public Censor, 
he wiJl appear to have equally neglected the proprieties 
of that character. He, who undertakes that officci 
ought, in all reason, to direct his chief attention to vice 
and impiety ; which, as the common foes of human 
nature, give every one the privilege of attack. Though 
bis subject naturally led him to it, we find little or notb<- 
ing of the kind. In his eagerness to expose the aber«« 
rations of goodness, the most deadly sins and the most 
destructive errors are scarcely noticed. In surveying 
the state of morals, the eccentricities of a pious zeal, a 
hair-breadth deviation from ecclesiastical etiquette, a 
momentary feeling of tenderness towards Dissenters, 
are the things which excite his indignation ; while th<) 
secularity, the indolence, the ambition, and dissipation, \ 

too prevalent in the church, almost escape his observa-* 
tion. We do not mean to assert, that it is always im** 
proper to animadvert on the errors of good men i we 
are convinced of the contrary. But, whenever it if 
attempted^ it ought to be accompanied with aucb ex* 
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presstons of tenderness and esteem, as aball mark our 
sense of their superiority to persons of as opposite de- 
scription. In the moral delineations with which the 
New TesUment abounds, wlien the imperfections of 
Christians are faithfully reprehended, we are never 
tempted to lose sight of the infinite disparity betwixt the 
friends and (he enemies of the gospel. Our reverence 
for good men is not impaired by contemplating their 
inGrmtties: while those who are- strangers lo vital re- 
ligion, with whatever amiable qualites they may be in- 
Tested, appear objects of pity. The impression made 
by the present performance is just the reverse. The 
character of the unquestionably good is placed in so 
invidious a light on the onehaad, and the bad qualities 
of their opponents so artfully disguised and extenuated 
on the other, that the reader feels himself at a loss 
whioli to prefer. Its obvious tendency is to obliterate 
every distinctive mark and characteristic, by which 
genuine religion is ascertained. 

The writer of this work cannot have intended the re- 
formation of the party on which he has animadverted ; 
for, independently of his having, by the rudeness of his 
attack, forfeited every claim to their esteem, he has so 
conducted it, that there is not one in fifty guilty of the 
faults he has laid to their charge. Instead ofbeing in- 
duced to alter their conduct, they can only feel for him 
those sentiments which unfounded calumny is apt to in- 
spire. The very persons to whom his censures apply, 
will be more likely to feel their resentment rise at the 
bitterness and rancour which accompanies them, than 
to profit by bis admonitions. 

- As we are fully convinced that the controversy ag- 
itated between the evangelical party and their oppo- 
Dents, involves the essential interests of the gospel, and 
whatever renders Christianity worth contending for, we 
cannot but look with jealousy oa the person who offers 
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liSmself tn ah umpire ; especially when we perteire a 
leaBing towards the party which we consider in the 
Mrrong. *This partiality may be traced almost through 
every page of the present work. Were we to look on- 
ly to speculative points, we might be tempted to think 
otherwise. It is not, however, in the cool argumenta* 
tive parts of a work, that the bias of an author is so 
much to be perceived, as in the declamatory parts when 
he gives a freer scope to his feelings. It is in the 
choice of the epithets applied to the respective parties, 
in the ex{)ression of contemptuous or respectful feeling, 
in the solicitude apparent to please the one, combined 
with his carelessness of ofiending the other, that he be- 
trays the state pf bis heart. Judged by this criterion, 
this author must be pronounced an enemy to the evan- 
gelical party. We hope this unnatural alienation from 
the servants of Christ will not prove contagious, or it 
will soon completely overthrow that reformation which 
the established church has experienced within the last 
fifty years. 

When Samson was brought into the house of Da- 
gon to make sport fpv the Philistines, it was by the 
Philistines themselves : had it been done by an Israel- 
ite, it would have betrayed a blindness much more de- 
plorable than that of Samson. Great as were the ir- 
regularities and disorders which deformed the church 
at Corinth, and severely as they were reprehended, it 
is easy to conceive, but impossible to express the in- 
dignation Paul would have felt, had a Christian held 
up those disorders to the view and* the derision of 
the heathen world. It is well known that the conduct 
of Luther, of Carlostadt, and of many other reformers, 
furnished matter of merited censure, and even of plau- 
sible invective; 'but he who had employed himself in 
ainblazoning ahd magnifying their faults, would have 
k^^n deemed a foe to the Reformation. Aware that 
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it will be replied to this, the cases are diff*erent, and 
neither the truth of Christianity nor the doctrines of the 
Reformation are involved in the issue of the present 
controversy, we answer, without hesitation, that the 
controversy now on foot does involve nearly all that 
renders it important for Christianity to be true, and 
most precisely the doctrines of the Reformation, to 
which the papists are not more inimical, (in some points 
they are less so) than the opponents of the evangelical 
clergy. It is the old enmity to the gospel, under a 
new form ; an enmity as deadly and inveterate, as that 
which animated the breast of Porphyry or of Julian, 

The impression of character on the public mind, is 
closely connected with that of principles ; so that, in 
the mixed <[uestions more especially which regard re- 
ligion and morals, it is vain to expect men will conde- 
scend to be iustructed by those whom they are taught 
to despise. Let it be generally supposed that the pat- 
rons of orthodox piety are weak, ignorant, and enthu- 
siastic, despicable as a body, with the exception of a 
few individuals ; after being inured to such represen- 
tations from their enemies, let the public be told this 
by one who was formerly their friend and associate, — 
and is it possible to conceive a circumstance more cal- 
culated to obstruct the efficacy of their principles ? 
Will the prejudices of an irreligious world against the 
gospel be mitigated, by being inspired with contempt 
for its abettors f Will it be won to the love of piety, 
by being schooled in the scorn and derision of its most 
serious professors f 

We can readily suppose, that, stung with the re- 
proaches cast upon his party, he is weary of bearing the 
cross : if this be the case, let him at once renounce 
his principles, and not attempt, by ni^an concessions 
and a temporising policy, to form an impracticable co- 
alitioQ betwixt the world and the church. We appre-^ 
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hend the ground he has taken is untenable, and that he 
will be likely to please neither party. By the friends 
of the gospel he will be in danger of being shunned 
as an ' accuser of the brethren ;' while his new associ- 
ates regard him with the contempt due to a sycophant. 
It must give the enlightened friends of religion con- 
cern, to witness a spirit gaining ground amongst us, 
which, to speak of it in the most favourable terms, is 
calculated to sow the seeds of discord. The vivid atr 
tention to moral discrimination, the vigilance which 
seizes on what is deemed reprehensible, is unhappily 
turned to the supposed failings of good men, much to 
the satisfaction, no doubt, of an ungodly world. The 
practice of caricaturing^ the most illusti'ious men has 
grown fashionable amongst us. With grief and indig- 
nation we lately witnessed an attempt of this kind on 
the character of Mr. Whitefield, made, if our informa^ 
tion be correct, by the present author ; in which every 
shade of imperfection, which tradition can supply, or 
ingenuity surmise, is industriously brought forward for 
the purpose of sinking him in public estimation. Did 
it accomplish the object intended by it f It certainly 
did not. While the prejudice entertained against 
Whitefield, by the enemies of religion, was already too 
violent to admit of increase, its friends were perfectly 
astonished at the littleness of soul, and the callousness 
to every kind feeling, which could delight in mangling 
such a character. It was his misfortune to mingle free- 
ly with different denominations, to preach in unconse- 
crated places, and convert souls at un canonical hours ; 
whethef he acted right or wrong in these particulars, it 
is not our province to inquire. That he approved 
himself to his own conscience, there is not the least 
room to doubt. Admitting his conduct, in the instan- 
ces alluded to, to have been inconsistent with his cler- 
ical engagements, let it be temperately censured ; but let 
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it not effiice from our recollection the patient self-de- 
nial, the ipextinguisbable ardour, the incredible labours, 
and the unexampled success, of that extraordinary 
iQan. The most zealous votaries of the church need 
be under no apprehension of her being often disgraced 
by producing such a man as Mr. Whitefield. JSTil 
udmirmi^ is an excellent maxim, when applied, as Ho- 
rsfce intended it, to the goods of fortune: when extended 
to character, nothing can be more injurious. A sensibil- 
ity to the impression of great virtues, bordering on en- 
thusiasm, accompanied with a generous oblivion of the 
little imperfections with \diich they are joined, is one 
of the surest prognostics of excellence. 

Veruffl, ubi plura nitent— -non ego p«tieit 
Offend ar maeulis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut huma&a paruiA cavit natura*— 

The modern restorers of the piety of the Church of 
England were eminent for their godly simplicity and 
fidelity. Sincerely attached, as it became them, to 
the establishment of which they were ministers, their 
spirit was too enlarged, too ardent, too disinterested, 
to suffer them to become the tools of a party, or to 
confound the interests of Christianity with those of any 
external communion. From their being looked upon 
as innovators, as well as from the paucity of their num- 
bers, they were called to endure a much severer trial 
than falls to the lot of their successors. They bore the 
burden and heat of the day ; they laboured, and oth- 
ers have entered into their labours. We feel, with re- 
spect to the greater part of those who succeed them, a 
confidence that they will, continue to tread in their 
steps. But we cannot dissemble our concern, at per- 
ceiving a set of men rising up among them, ambitious 
of new-modelling the party ; who, if they have too 
much virtue openly to renounce their principles, yet 
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have too litde firmness to endttre the consequences : 
timid, temporising spirits, who would refine into insi- 
pidity, polish into weakness, and, under we know not 
what pretences of regularity, moderation, and a care not 
to offend, rob it utterly of that energy of character ^o 
which it owes its success. If they learn, from this and 
other writers of a similar description, to ins'ult their 
brethren, fawn upon their enemies, and abuse their de- 
fenders, they will soon be frittered to pieces; they 
will become \ like other men,' feeble, enervated, and 
shorn of their strength. We would adjure them to be 
on their guard against the machinations of this new sect. 
We cannot suspect them of the meanness of submitting 
to be drilled by their enemies^ whom they are invited 
to approach in the attitude of culprits, beseeching them, 
(in our author's phrase) to * inquire whether there may 
not be some found among them of unexceptionable 
character !' We trust they will treat such a suggestion 
with ineffable contempt. 

After the taste our readers have had of this writer's 
spirit, they will not be surprised at his entire disappro- 
bation of Mr. Overton's work. The discordance of 
sentiment must be great, betwixt him who wishes to 
betray, and him whose aim is to defend. Mr. Overton, in 
behalf of his brethren, boldly appeals from their accu- 
sers, to the public ; this writer crouches to those very 
accusers, approaches them in a supplicating tone, and, 
as the price of peace, offers the heads of his brethren 
in a charger. Overton, by a copious detail of facts, 
and by a series of irrefragable arguments, establishes 
their innocence ; this writer assents to their condem- 
nation, entreating only that execution may be respited 
till an inquiry is made into the degrees of delinquency. 
The author of The True Churchman Ascertained 
clothes himself with the light of truth ; the author of 
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Zeal without innovation bides himself in the thickest 
gloom of equivocation. 

Before we close this article, we must entreat our 
reader's patience while we make one observation relat- 
ing to the permaiience of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. It is possible the dignitaries of the church may 
be at a loss to decide whether the services of the 
evangelical class shall be accepted or rejected ; but we 
are persuaded the people will feel no difficulty, in de- 
termining whether to continue their attendance at the 
places from whence they are banished. Teachers of 
the opposite description have already lost their hold 
on the public mind ; and they will lose it more and 
fnore. Should the secession from the established 
church become so general, as that its services are no 
longer the objects of popular suffrage, it will be depri- 
ved of its' firmest support. For the author of the ' Al- 
liance' acknowledges, that the compact betwixt church 
and state, which he allows to be a virtual rather than a 
formal one, mainly rests upon the circumstance of the 
established religion being that of the majority ; without 
which it becomes incapable of rendering those services 
to the state, for the sake of which its privileges and 
emoIumentSL were conferred. Nothing but an extreme 
infatuation can accelerate such an event. But if pious 
and orthodox men be prevented from entering into the 
church, or compelled to retire from it, the people will 
retire with them ; and* the apprehension of the church 
being in danger, which has so often been the watchword 
of party, will become for once well founded. 
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BsitMoirs, prmcipal,fy djmgned, h iUuHrett^andia if^9T€% 
Christian Morality, fly tb« AeK^ T, Gij^&po^^, AtM* 
Qvo. pp. 430. 

Wi} have read these serreons wilh «& much satis- 
faction, that were It lA our pawer to aid their circula- 
tion by aay testimony of our approbation, we should be 
almost at a loss for terms sufficiently strong and em- 
phatic. Though the ei^cellent authof is possessed at 
rea<)y of a large share of the public esteem,, we are 
persuaded these discourses will ni^ke a great accessioii 
to his celebrity. Leas distinguished by any predosdr 
inant quality, than by an assemblage of the chief excel- 
lencies in the pulpit composition, they turn on subjects 
not very commonly handled, and discuss them with a 
copiousness, delicacy, and force, which evince th^ pow- 
ers of a master. They are almost entirely upop moral 
subjects, yet equally remote from the superficiality and 
dryness with which these subjects are too often treated. 
The morality of Mr. Gisborne is arrayed in all the 
majesty of truth, and all the beauties of holiness. In 
perusing these sermons, the reader is conthiually re- 
minded of real life, and beholds human nature under 
its most unsophisticated aspect, without ever being 
tempted to suppose himself in the schools of pagan 
philosophy. We oannpt bet^r explain the profess<}d 
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scope and object of the* author, than by copying a few 
sentences from his preface. 

Of late years it has been loudly asserted that, among clergymen 
who have shewed themselves very earnest in doctrinal points, ade- 
quate regard has not bfeen evinced to moitil instruction. The charge 
has perhaps been urged with the greatest vehemence by persons, 
who have employed little trouble in examining into its truth. In 
many cases, it has been groundless; in many, exaggerated.. In 
some instances there has been reason, I fear, ror a degree of com- 

f|Iaint ; and in more, a colourable pretext for the imputation. I be- 
ieve that some preachers, shocked on beholding examples, real or 
supposed, of congregations starving on laere morality substituted 
for the bread of life ; eager to lay broad and deep the foundations 
of the gospel; and ultimately apprehensive lest their own hearers 
should suspect them of reverting towards legality ; have not given 
to morals, as fruits of faith, the station and the amplitude to which 
they have a scriptural claim. Anxious lest others should mistake, 
or lest they shoulcl themselves be deemed to mistake, the branch 
for the root : not satisfied with ];)roclaimins to the branch, as they 
were bound habitually to proclaim. Thou bearest not the root, but 
the root thee : they have shrunk from the needful office of tracing 
the ramifications. They have not left morality out of their dis^ 
courses. But they have kept it too much in the l>ack ground. 
They have noticed it shortly, generally, incidentally ; in a man- 
ner which, while perhaps the^ were eminent as private patterns of 
moral duties, might not sufficientlv guard an unwary hearer against 
a reduced estimate of practical noliness, nor exempt themselves 
f\rom the suspicion of undervaluing moral obedience, pref pp. vii, 
viii. 

To the truth of these remarks we cordially assent, 
as they point to a defect in the ministrations of some 
excellent men, which the judicious part of the public 
have long lamented, and which Mr. Gisborne, in his 
present work, has taught his contemporaries how to 
remedy. Extremes naturally lead to each other. The 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel had been so long ne- 
glected by the most celebrated preachers, and the per- 
nicious consequences of that neglect, in wearing out 
every trace of genuine religion, had been so deeply felt, 
that it is not to be wondered at if the first attempts to 
correct the evil were accompanied with a tendency to 
the contrary extreme. In many situations, those who 
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attempted to revive doctrines which ha^ long beep con- 
fijdered as obsolete, found themselves much in the same 
circumstance^ a& mis3ionariest having intelligence to 
impart before ui^knosva, and exposed to all the con- 
tempt and obloquy which assailed the first preachers 
of Christianity. While they were engaged in such an 
undertaking, it is not at all surprising that they confin- 
ed their attention almost entirely to the doctrines pe- 
culiar to the Christian religion, with less care to incul- 
cate and display the moral precepts which it includes 
in common with other systems than their intrinsic im- 
portance, demanded. They were too much occupied 
in removing the rubbish and laying the foundations, to 
permit them to carry the superstructure very high. 
They insisted in general terms on the performance of 
.moral duties, urged the necessity of that holiness with- 
out which ^ none shall see the Lord,', and, by a forcible 
application of truth to the conscience^ produced ia 
inany instances the most surprising, as well as the 
most happy effectSt But still, in consequence of limit- 
ing their ministry too much to the first elements of the 
gospel, and dwelling chiefly on topics calculated to 
alarm the careless and console the faithful, a wrong 
taste began to prevail amongst their hearers ; a dis- 
relish of moral discussions, a propensity to contem- 
plate Christianity under one aspect alone, that of a 
system of relief for the guilty, instead of a continual 
discipline of the heart. Those wished for stimulants 
and cordials, whose situation required alteratives and 
correctives. Preachers and hearers have a reciprocal 
influence on each other ; and the fear of being reproach- 
ed as ' legal J deterred some good men from insisting 
60 much on moral and practical subjects as their own 
good sense would have dictated. By this means the 
malady became more inveterate, till the inherent corrup- 
tion of huipan nature converted the doctrine of the 
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gospel in a greater or less degree into the leaven of 
antinomianism. An error, which at first appeared 
trivial, at length proved serious; and thus it came 
to pass that the fabric of sacred truth was almost uni- 
versally reared in such a manner, as to deviate sensi- 
bly from the primitive model. 

When we look at Christianity in the New, Testa- 
ment, we see a set of discoveries, promises, and pre- 
cepts, adapted to influence the whole character ; it 
presents an object of incessant solicitude, in the pur- 
suit of which new efforts are to be exerted, and new 
victories accomplished, in a continued course of well 
doing, till we reach the heavenly mansions. There is 
scarce a spring in the human frame and constitution it 
is not calculated to touch, nor any portion of human 
agency which is exempted from its control. Its re- 
sources are inexhaustible ; and the considerations by 
which it challenges attention, embrace whatever is most 
awful or alluring in the whole range of possible exist- 
ence. Instead of being allowed to repose on his past 
attainments, or to flatter himself with the hope of 
success without the exercise of diligence and watch- 
fulness, the Christian is commanded to work out his 
salvation with fear and trembling. In the actual exhi-- 
bition of religion, the solicitude of serious minds has 
been made to turn too much on a particular Crisis, 
which has been presented in a manner so msulatedj 
that nothing in the order of means seemed instrumental 
to its production. In short, things have been repre- 
sented in such a manner, as was too apt to producis 
despondency before conversion, and presumption after 
it. 

It must be allowed, the judicious management of 
practical subjects, is more difficult than the discussion 
of doctrinal points; which may also account, in part, 
for the prevalence of the evil we are now speaking of. 
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In treating a point of doctrine, the habit of belief al« 
most supersedes the necessity of proof : the mind of 
the heater is usually pre-occupied in favour of Uie con- 
clusions to be established ; nor is much address or in- 
genuity necessary to conduct him in a path in which 
he has long been accustomed to tread. The materials 
are prepared to the preacher's hands ; a set of texts 
with their received interpretations stand ready for his 
use ; the compass of thought which is required is very 
limited, aod this little circle has been beaten so often, 
that an ordinary understanding moves through it with 
mechanical facility. To discuss a doctrinal position to 
the satisfaction of a common audience, requires the 
smallest possible exertion of intellect. The tritest 
arguments are in fact the best : the most powerful con- 
siderations to enforce assent are rendered by that very 
quality the most conspicuous, as the sun announces 
himself by his superior splendor. In delineating the 
duties of life, the task is very different. To render 
these topics interesting, it is necessary to look abroad, 
to contemplate the principles of human nature, and 
the diversified modes of human feeling and action. 
The preacher has not to do with a few rigid and un- 
bending propositions ; he is to contemplate and pour- 
tray a real state of things, a state which is continually 
changing its aspect while it preserves its'essential char- 
acter, and the particulars of which mock the powers 
of enumecation. If he does not think with {;reat origi- 
nality, he must at least think for himself: he must use 
his own eyes, though he may report nothing but what 
has been observed before. As there lies an appeal, 
on these occasions, to the unbiassed good sense 
and observation of unlettered minds, the deficiencies 
of an injudicious instructer are sure to be detected* 
His principles will fail of interesting for want of exem- 
plification 'f or his details will be devoid of dignity, and 
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hiB deCneattons of human life disgust by their deviatieo 
froin nature and from truth. 

In points of casuistry, difficulties will occur which 
can only be solved and disentangled by nice discrimi- 
nation, combined with extensive knowledge. The 
general precepts, for example, of justice and humanity, 
may be faithfully inculcated, and earnestly insisted on, 
without affording a ray of useful direction to a doubting 
conscience. While all men acknowledge the indispenr 
sable obligation of these precepts, it is not always easy 
to discover what is the precise line of action they en- 
force. In the application of general rules to particular 
eases of conduct, many relations must be surveyed, 
opposing claims nmst be reconciled and adjusted!, and 
the comparative value of different species of virtue 
established upon just and solid principles. 

These difficulties have been evaded, rather than 
overcome, by the greater part of moralizing preachers ; 
who have contented themselves with retailing extracts 
from the works of their celebrated predecessors, or 
with throwing together a few loose and undigested 
thoughts on a moral duty, without order and arrange- 
ment, or the smallest effort to impress its obligation 
upon the conscience, or to deduce it from its proper 
sources. To the total want of unction, to the cold, 
pagan, antichristian cast of these compositions, joined 
to their extreme superficiality, must he ascribed, in a 
great measure, the disgust which many serious minds 
have contracted against the introduction x)f moral topicii 
into the pulpit. Our readers will not suspect we mean 
to apply this censure indiscriminately, or that we are 
insensible to the extra9rdinary merits of a Barrow or 
of a Tillotson, who have cultivated Christian morals 
with so universal an applhuse of the English public. 
We admire, as much as it is possible for our re^iders 
to admire, the rich invenUon, the masculine sense, the 
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exuberantly copious, yet precise and energetic diction, 
which distinguish the first of these writers, who by a 
rare felicity of genius united in himself the most distin- 
guishing qualities of the mathematician and of the ora- 
tor. We are astonished at perceiving in the same per- 
son, and In the same compoi^tion, the close logic of 
Aristotle, combined with the amplifying powers of 
Plato. The candour, the good sense, the natural 
arrangement, the unpremeditated graces of Tillotson, 
if they excite less admiration, give us almost equal 
pleasure. It is indeed the peculiar boast of the English 
.nation, to have produced a set of divines, who, being 
equally acquainted with classical antiquity and inspired 
writ, and capable of joining, to the deepest results of 
unassisted reason, the advantages of a superior illumi- 
nation, have delivered down to posterity a body of moral 
instruction, more pure, copious, and exact, than subsists 
amongst any other people; and had they appealed 
more frequently to the peculiar principles of the gospel, 
had they infused a more evangelical spirit into their 
discourses, instead of representing Christianity too 
much as a mere code of morals, they would have left 
us nothing to wish or to regret. Their decision of 
moral questions was for the most part unquestionably 
just; but they contemplated moral duties too much 
apart, neglecting to blend them sufiSciently with the 
motives and principles of pure revelation, after the man- 
ner of the inspired writers; and, supposing them to 
believe, they forgot to inculcate, the fundamental truth 
—that ' by the deeds of the law no flesh living shall he 
justified.'* Those internal dispositions, whence right 
conduct can alone flow, were too little insisted on ; the 
agency of the Spirit was not sufficiently honoured or 
acknowledged ; and the subordination of the duties of 
the second, to those of the first table, not enough kept 
in view. The virtues they recommended and enforc« 
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ed, were too olleo considered as the native grorctlL of 
the human heartt instead of being represented as 'frttitt 
of the Spirit.'- Jesus Christ was not laid a&tbe fouor 
dation of morality ; and a very sparing use was made 
of the motives to its practice deduced from his promr 
ises, his example, and his sacrifice. Add to this, that 
the labours of these great men were employed almost 
entirely in illustrating and enforcing the obligation of 
particular duties, while the doctrine oftbe cross engag- 
ed hule of their attention, except as far as it was im^ 

- pugned by the objections of iot>del3» or mutilated by 
the sophistry of papists. From the perusal of their 
writings, the impression naturally results, that a belief 
of the evidences of revealed religion, joined to a correct 
deportment in social life, is adequate m all the demands 
of Christianity. For these reasons, much as we admire, 
we cannot recommend them in an unqualified manner, 
nor consider them as safe guides in religion. 

By these remarks, we intend no offence lo aqy class 
of Christians. That the celebrated authors we have 
mentioned, with others of a similar stamp, have refin- 
ed the style, and improved the taste, of the English 
pulpit, while they have poured a copious stream of 
knowledge on the public mind, we are as ready to ac- 
knowledge as their warmest admirers; but we will not 
disguise our conviction, that, for the just delineation 

> <^ the ' truth as it is in Jesus,' we must look to the 
Baxters, the Howes, and the Ushers, of an earlier 
period. He who wishes to catch the flame of dev«lioa, 
by listening to the words ' which are spirit and are life,' 
will have recourse to the writings oftbe latter, notwith- 
atanding their intricacy of method, and prolixity of 
style. 

It is with peculiar sadsfaction we call the attention 

of our readers to a work, which unites, in a considerar 

. ble dftgree, the «sceUen«i«s. of «tK^ cJb^ of diviAOs 
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diudied to, tHiiiout tbdr ^fefects. The discburses 
are on the foUowi&g stfbjec^s. Our Lord Jeius Christ 
the Fotmdatioti of JVfofalhy ; on the Evils resulting from 
S^alse Principles of Morality ; on the'Changes produced 
1)y the coming of Christ in the Situaition of Men as to 
tiie Divine Law; Justification not attainable by Acts 
of IVf orarlity ; on Living after the Flesh or after the 
Sptrtt ; the Love of God an Inducement to strict Mo- 
rality ; on Brotherly Love ; on the Love of Money ; 
on the Sacrifice of Worldly Interest to Duty ; on Chris- 
tian Bounty ; on Discontent ; on Worldly Anxiety ; 
on Christian Obedience to Civil Rulers ; Christian 
Patriotism illustrated by the Character of Nehemiah ; 
on quiet Diligence in our Proper Concerns ; on Par- 
tiiality ; on Suspicibn ; on doing Evil to produce good ; 
on the Superiority of Moral Conduct required of Chris- 
tians. The reader will perceive it was not the author's 
design to make a systematic arrangement of Chfistian 
duties, and that there are many vices and virtues not 
Xjomprehended within the plan of his present work, 
^n the discussion of the subjects which he has selected, 
lie has evinced much observation of human life, a deep 
insight into the true principles of morals, and intimate 
'acquaintance with the genius of the Christian religion. 
%e has erected his edifice upon a solid basis; in the 
tjholce of his materials he has carefully excluded the 
wood, hay, and stubble ; and admitted no ornaments 
T)ut such as are fitted to grace the temple of God. 

The intelligent reader will discover, in these dis- 
tsourses, the advantage resulting from studying morality 
^s a s^cience. It will yield him great satisfaction to 
^nd the writer ascending on all occasions to first prin- 
ciple's, forming his decisions on comprehensive views, 
"Separating wbat is specious from what is solid, and en- 
%rcing moraKty by no motives which are suspicious or 
'equivooal. He t^ill not see vanity or ambition pressei^ 
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into 'the service of virtue, or any approach to the adop- 
tion of that dangerous policy which proposes to expel 
one vice by encouraging another. He will meet with 
no flattering encomiums on the purity and dignity of 
our nature, none of those appeals to the innate good- 
ness of the human heart, which are either utterly inef- 
fectual, or, if they restrain from open profligacy, diffiise, 
at the same time, the more subtile poison of pride and 
self-righteousness. Mr. Gisborne never confounds the 
functions of morality with the. offices of the Saviour, 
nor ascribes to human virtue, polluted and imperfect 
at best, any part of those transcendent effects, which 
the New Testament teaches us to impute to the medi- 
ation of Christ. He considers the whole compass of 
moral duties as branches of religion, as prescribed by 
the will of God, and no farther acceptable to him than 
as they proceed from religious motives. 

T\}e disposition in mankind to seek justification by 
the works of the law, has been so much flattered and 
encouraged by the light in which moral duties have 
been usually placed, that Mr. Gisborne has shown his 
judgment by counteracting this error at the outset. 
"We recommend to the serious attention of our readers, 
with this view, the fourth sermon, on Justification not 
attainable by Acts of Morality. We have never seen 
a publication, in which that important argument is set 
in a more clear and convincing light. 

Though Mr. Gisborne for a series of years h^s dis- 
tinguished himself as the able opponent of the doctrine 
of expediencyV yet on no occasion has he exerted mor^ 
ability in this cause than in his present work. We 
recommend it to the thinking part of the public to for- 
get for a moment that they are reading a sermon, and 
conceive themselves attending to the arguments of a 
sober and enlightened philosopher. To purify the 
;sources of morals, and to detect the principles of a 
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theory, wiuob ea^bles us to ^r by system and be de- 
praTed by rule, is to do good of the highest sort ; as 
he who dinunishes the mtiss of human calamity by 
striking one from the list of diseases, is a greater bene- 
factor to mankind than the physician who performs 
the greatest number of cures. It is in this light we 
look upon the labours of the present author ; to whom 
we are more indebted than to any other individual for 
discrediting a doctrine, which threatens to annihilate 
religion, to loosen the foundation of morals, and to de- 
base the character of the nation. We recommend to 
universal perusal the admirable discourse, on the Evils 
resulting from False Principles of Morality. 

The two discourses which propose to illustrate the 
Character of Nehemiah, contain the most valuable 
instructicHi, adapted in particular to the use of those 
who occupy the higher ranks, or who possess stations 
of commanding influence and authority. It evinces 
just and enlarged views of the duties attached to elevat- 
ed situations, and breathes the purest spirit of Chris* 
Aian benevolence. The sermon on the Love of Money 
displays, perhaps, the most of the powers of the orator, 
and demonstrates in bow masterly a manner the author 
is> capable, when he pleases, of enforcing ^ the terrors 
of the Lord/ It contains some awful passages, in 
which, by a kind of repeated asseveration of the same 
truth, and the happy reiteration of the same words, an 
effect is produced resembling that of repeated claps of 
titftunder. We s^aU present our readers with the follow- 
ing specitaeft. 

Fourthlv. Meditate on the final condition to which the lover of 
money is hastening. The covetotis, the roan who is under the de- 
minion of the lote of money, skaU not inherit the kingdom ofQod. 
In the present life he has a foretaste of the fruits of his sin. He is 
restless, anxioas, dissatisfied : at one time harassed by uncerttliatj' 
as to the probable resait of his projects ; at another, soured %y t^ 
*fiular« of tkeos ; at aaather, disappointed in the midst of wccese f^j 
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discerning, too late, that the same ezertiomieifiployed in some other 
line of advantage would have been more productive. But suppose 
him to have been, through life, as free rrom the effects of these 
sources of vexation as the most favourable picture could represent 
him He shall not inherit the kingdom of Ood. He may not have 
been a miser ; but he was a lover of money. He may not have 
been an extortioner ; but he was a lover of money . He may not have 
been fraudulent ; but he was a Io\%r of money. He skaU not in- 
herit the kingdom of God. He has had his day and bis object. 
He has sought, and he may have accumulated, earthly possessions. 
By their instrumentality he may have gratified many other appe- 
tites and desires. But he did not seek first the kinsdom of God ; 
therefore he shall not obtain it. He Icoed the world ; therefore he 
shall perish with the world. He has wilfully bartered his soul for 
money. In vain is he now aghast at his former madness. In vain 
does he now detest the idol which he worshipped. The gate of sal* 
vation is closed against him. He inherits the bitterness of unavail- 
ing remorse, the horrors of eternal death, pp. 145, 146. 

If we were called to specify the discourse in the 
present voluihe, that appeared to us the most ingenious 
and original, we should be inclined to point to the 
eighteenth, on Suspicion. 

Having expressed our warm approbation of this per- 
formance, justice compels us to notice what appear to 
us its principal blemishes; which, however, are so 
overbalanced by the merit of the whole, that we shpuM 
scarcely deem them worthy of remark, were it not 
requisite to vindicate our claim to impartiality. Against 
the sentiments or the arrangement of these discourses, 
we have nothing to object : the former are almost in- 
variably just and important, often striking and original: 
the latter is natural and easy, preserving the spirit of 
method even where it may seem to neglect the forms : 
equally remote from the looseness of an harangue, and 
the ostentation of logical exactness. With the style of 
this work, we cannot say that we are quite so much 
satisfied. Perspicuous, dignified, and correct, it yet 
w^pts something more of amenity, variety, and ease. 
Insiibead of that flexibility which bends to accommodate 
itself to the different conceptions which occur, it pre<^ 
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serves a sort of uuifbrm stateliness. Th^ art of traos^ 
position, carried, in our opinioo, to excess, together 
with the preference of learned to plain Saxon words, 
give it an air of Latinity, which must necessarily render 
it less intelligible and acceptable to unlettered minds. 
It is indeed but fair to remark, that the discourses ap- 
pear to have been chiefly designed for the use of the 
higher classes. But while we allow this apology its 
just weight, we are still of opinion, that the composition 
might have assumed a more easy and natural air, with- 
out losing any thing of its force or beauty. Addresses 
from the pulpit should, in our apprehension, always 
make some approach to the character of plain and 
popular. 

Another blemish which strikes us in this work, is the 
frequent use of interrogations, introduced, not only in 
the warm and impassioned parts, where they are grace- 
ful, but in the midst of argumentative discussion. We 
have been struck with the prevalence of this practice in 
the more recent works of clergymen, beyond those of any 
other order of men. With Demosthenes, we know inter- 
rogation was a very favourite figure ; but we recollect, 
at the same time, it was chiefly confined to the more ve- 
hement parts of his speeches ; in which, like the erup- 
tions of a furnace, he broke out upon, and consumed 
his opponents. In him it was the natural expression of 
triumphant indignation : after he had subdued and laid 
them prostrate by the force of his arguments, by his 
abrupt and terrible interrogations he trampled them in 
the mire. In calm and dispassionate discussion, the 
frequent use of questions appear to us unnatural : it 
discomposes the attention by a sort of starting and ir- 
regular motion ; and is a violation of dignity by affect- 
ing to be lively, where it is sufficient praise to be cogent 
and convincing. In a word, when, instead of being used 
to give additional vehemence to a discourse, they are 
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interspersed in a series of arguments as an expedient 
for enlivening the ^attention, and varying the style, they 
have an air of undignified flippancy. We should scarce- 
ly have noticed these little circumstances in an inferior 
work, but we could not satisfy ourselves to let them 
pass without observation in an author, who, to merits 
of a more substantial nature, joins so inany and such 
just pretensions to the character of a fine writer. 
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Letter to a FHend^ on the Evidences^ Doctrines^ and du- 
ties of the Christian Religion. By Olinthus Greg* 
ouY, ]jL. D. Of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 

As this is a work of no ordinary merit, and writ- 
ten upon a subject which all must confess to be of the 
last importance, we shall endeavour, after being indulg- 
ed with a few preliminary remarks, to give a pretty 
copious analysis of its contents ; not doubting the great- 
er part of our readers will be solicitous to avail them- 
selves of the rich entertainment and instruction, which 
its perusal will unquestionably afford. The first vol- 
ume is employed in the discussion of a subject which 
has engaged the pqwers of the wisest of men through 
a series of ages ; and minds of every size, and of ev- 
ery diversity of acquisition, having contributed their 
quota towards its elucidation, the accumulation of ma- 
terials is such, that it has become more necessary, per- 
haps more difficult, to arrange than to invent. In the 
conduct of so extensive an argument, the talents of the 
writer will chiefly appear, in giving the due degree of 
relief and prominence to the different branches' of the 
subject,— rin determining what should be placed in a 
strong and brilliant light, and what should be more slight- 
ly sketched,— ^and disposing the whole in such a man- 
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ner as shall give it the most impressive effect. If there 
is little room for the display of invention, other powers 
are requisite, not less rare or less useful ; a nice and 
discriminating judgment, a true logical taste, and a tal- 
ent of extensive «ombiiiatioa. An- ordinary thinker 
feels himself lost in so wide a field ; is incapable of 
classifying the objects it presents ; and wastes his atten- 
tion on such as are trite and common, instead of di- 
recting it to those which are great and interesting. If 
there are subjects which it is difficult to discuss for 
want of data to proceed upon, and, while they allure 
by their appearance of abstract grandeur, are soon 
found to lose themselves in fruitless logomachies and 
unmeaning subtleties, such as the greater part of the 
discussions on time, space, and necessary existence ; 
there are others whose difficnlty springs from an oppo- 
site cause, — ^from the immense variety of distinct topics 
and considerations involved in their discussion : of 
which the divine origination of Christianity is a striking 
specimen, — which it has become difficult to treat as it 
ought to be treated, merely in consequence of the va- 
riety and superabundance of its proofs. 

On this account, we suspect that this great cause 
has been not a little injured by the injudicious conduct 
•of a certain class of preachers and writers, who, in 
just despair of being able to handle a single topic of re- 
ligion to advantage, for want of having paid a devout 
attention to the scriptures, fly like harpies to the evi- 
dences of Christianity, on which they are certain of 
meeting with something prepared to their hands, which 
they can tear, and soil, and mangle at their pleasure. 

Diripiimtque dapes, contactuque omnia fodimt. 

"iThe famine, also, with which their prototypes in Virgil 
threatened the followers of ^neas, is not more dismal 
than that which prevails among their hearers. The 



My WB are mhteftbg io^ did not esdap^ the obaerva^ 
tbn nor Che ridicttle of Swift, wfao reipaiked ia bis 
days, that the practice of mootbg, qq every oacasiooi 
the questioD of the origbi of Chftstianity, was auich 
more likeiy to unsettie the faitb of the simple, thaa to 
eocmteraet the piogresis of iafiddity. It is daagerous 
to familiarize every promiscuoua audience to look upoo 
religion as a thing which yet remfiins to be proved,— to 
acquaint them with e¥ery sophism and cavil which a 
perverse and petulant, ingenui^ has found out, imacr 
companied, as is too often the case, with a satisfactory 
anwrer ; thus leaving the poison to operate without the 
antidote, in nnnds which ought to be strongly imbued 
wtth the principles, and awed by die saactions of the 
gospel. It is degrading to the dignity of a revelation, 
ei^blisbed through a succession of ages by indubitsJble 
proofs, to be adverting every moment to the hypothesis 
of its being an imposttire, and to be inviting every ia-^ 
sotent sophist to wrangle with us about the title, when 
we should foe cultivating the possession. The prae^ 
tice we are now censuring is productiii^e of another iiH 
convenience* The argument of the truth of Christian* 
tty, being an argument of accumulation, or, in othec 
words, of that natnre that the force of it results lesd 
from any separate coosideradon than from an almost 
infinite variety of circumstances, conspiring towards one 
point and terminating in one conclusion ; this coacea^ 
tration of evidence isbixyken to pieces, wfaen an attempt 
is made to present it in superficial deseantsr^than 
which noliiing can be conceiyed better calculated to 
make what is great appear little, and wlust is pooderw 
ous, light. The trite observation that a eause is inju* 
red by the adoption of feeble arguments, rests on a baT 
sis not often considered, perhaps, by those who most 
teadily assent to its truth. We never thifik of esti- 
mating the powers iof ^ iinag^iation icm a given ,fiub^ 
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ject, by the actital perfermBtice of the poet ; buk if he 
dtsappoiDt us, we iiamediately ascribe liis failure to 
the poverty of his genius, vitbout acousii^ his subject 
or his art. TJie regions of fiction we naturally coa- 
ceire to ho boundless. But when an attempt is made 
to convince us of the truth of a propositioc respecting 
a matter of fact or a branch of morals, we take it for 
granted, that he who proposes it has made himself per- 
fectly master of his argument, and that, as no consid- 
eration has been neglected that would favour his opin- 
ion, we shall not err in taking our impression of the 
cause from the defence of its advocate. If that cause 
happen ^3 be such as involves the dearest interests of 
mankind, we need not remark how much injury it is 
capable of sustaining from this quarter. 
■ Let us not be supposed, by these remarks, to com- 
prehend within our censure, the writer, who, amidst 
the multifarious proofs of revelation, selects a single 
topic with a view to its more elaborate discussion, pro- 
vided it be of such a nature that It will support an inde- 
pendent train of thought, — such, for example, as Paley 
has pursued in his Hone Paulinx, to which a peculiar 
value ought to be attached, as a clear addition to the 
body of Christian evidences. All we mean to assert 
is, that it is incomparably better to be silent on the 
evidences of Christianity, than to be perpetually advert- 
mg to them in a slight and superficial manner, and that 
a question so awful and momentous as that relating to 
the origin of the Christian religion, ought not to be 
debased into a trivial common place. Let it be for- 
mally discussed, at proper intervals, by such men, and 
Buch only, as are capable of bringing to it the time, 
talents, and information requisite to place it in a com- 
manding attitude. — That the author of the present per- 
forn:iance is possessed of these qualifications to a very 
great degree, will sufficiently appear frotp the analysis 
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we Impose togi^ of the wo^, and the specimens We 
sbaU occaBtonaUy exbilnt el h» execution. 

h is ushered in by a modest and dignified dedication 
ta Colonel Mudge, iientenant govcrnoF of that royal 
military institution, of which the author is so distinguish- 
ed an ornament. The whole is cast into the form of 
tetters lo a friend ; and the first rokime, we are given 
to understand, ibrmed the subject of an actual corres- 
pondence. As much of the epistolary style is preserv- 
ed as 18 consistent with the.nature of a serious and pro- 
tracted argument without ill-judged attempts at refresh- 
ing the attention of the reader by strokes of gaiety and 
humour. The mind of the writer appears to have been 
too deeply impressed with his theme, to admit of sudi 
excursions, the absence of which will not, we are per- 
suaded, be felt or regretted. 

Before he proceeds to state the direct proofs of the 
divinity of the Christian religkm, he shows, in a very 
striking manner, the absurdities which must of necessity 
be embraced by those who deny all pretences to rev- 
elation ; enumerating in the form of a creed, the vari- 
ous strange and untenable positions, -which form the 
subject of skeptical belief. In this part of the work, 
that disease in the intellectual temperament of infidels 
is piaced in a stronger and juster light than we remem- 
ber to have seen it, which may not improperly be de- 
nominated the credulity of unbelievers. This represen- 
tation forms the contents of the -first letter. 

The necessity of revelation is still more indisputably 
evinced ,^ by an appeal to facts, and a survey of tbe opin-" 
ions which prevailed among the most enlightened heath- 
ens, respecting God, moral duty, and a future state^ 
Under each of these heads, our author has selected, 
with great judgfhent, numerous instances of the flagrant 
and pernicious errors entertained by the most celebrat- 
ed Pagan legialatdiSj pp<Mi ^4 .^ilosophers ; suffi- 
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cient to demoDi^ate, txsyood all contt'adiction, vthe in- 
ability of unassisted reason, in its most improved and 
perfect state, to conduct man. to virtue and happiness, 
and the necessity, thence resulting, of superior aid. 
Much diligence of research, and much felicity of ar- 
raDgement, are displayed in, the management of this 
complicated topic, where the reader will find exhibited, 
in a condensed form, the most material facts adduced 
in Leland's voluminous work on this subject. All along, 
he holds the balance with a firm and steady hand, 
without betraying a disposition, either to depreciate the 
value of those discoveries and improvements to which 
reason really attained, or charging the picture of its 
aberrations and defects, with deeper shades than justly 
belong to it. The most eminent amongst the Pagans 
themselves, it ought to be remembered, who, having 
no other resource, were best acquainted with its weak- 
ness and its power, never dreamed of denying the ne- 
cessity of revelation : this they asserted in the most 
explicit terms, and on some occasions seem to have 
expected and anticipated the communication of such a 
benefit. We make no apology for citing, from the 
present work, the folfowing remarkable passage out of 
Plato,, tending both to confirm the fact of a revelation 
being anticipated, and to evince, supposing nothing 
supernatural in the case, the divine sagacity of that 
great author. He says, that ' this jnst person, (the in- 
spired teacher of whom he had been speaking,) must 
be poor and void of all quaUfications, but those of virtue 
alone ; that a wicked world would not bear his instruc- 
tions and reproofs ; and therefore, within three or four 
years after he b^gan to preach, he should be persecuted, 
imprisoned, scourged, and at last, be put to death.'* 
In whatever lieht we consider it, this roust be allowed 
to be a most remarkable passage,— whether we regard 
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it as noerely the conjecture of a highly enlightened 
mind, or as the fruit of prophetic suggestion : nor ave 
we aware of any absurdity in supposing that the pro- 
lific spirit scattered, on certain occasions, some seeds 
of truth amidst that^mass of corruption and darkness 
which oppressed the Pagan world. The opinion we 
have ventured to advance, is asserted in the most posi- 
tive terms in several parts of Justin Martyr's second 
Apology. Without pursuing this inquiry further, we 
shall content ourselves with remarking, that as the suf- 
ficiency of mere reason as the guide to truth never en- 
tered into the conception of Pagans, so it could never 
have arisen at all, but in consequence of confounding 
its results with the dictates of revelation, which, since 
ks publication, has never ceased to modify the specula- 
tions, and aid the inquiries of those, who are least dis- 
posed to bow to its authority. On all questions of mo- 
rality and religion, the streams of thought have flowed 
through channels enriched with a celestial ore, whence 
they have derived the tincture to which they are in- 
debted for their rarest and most salutary qualities. 

Before we dismiss this subject, we would just observe 
that the inefficacy of unassisted reason in religious Con- 
cerns appears undeniably in two points ; the doubtful 
manner in which the wisest Pagans were accustomed 
to express themselves respecting a future state, the ex- 
istence of which, Warburton is confident none of the 
philosophers believed; and their proud reliance oa 
their own virtue, which was such as left no room fiwr 
repentance. Of a future state, Socrates, in the near 
prospect of death, is represented by Plato as express- 
ing a hope, accompanied with the greatest uncertainty ; 
and with respect to the second point, the lofty confi- 
dence in their own virtue, which we have imputed to 
them, the language of Cicero, in one of his fomiliar let- 
ters, is awfully decii^ive. ^ Nee enim dum ero, angor 
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vik, TBi' cnoh amni caream c^dfa; et si Hon ero, sen^u 
oiaai carebo.' ^ While I exist) I sball be troubled at 
Dothtng, since I have bo fault whatever } and if I shall 
not exist, I shall be devoid of all feeling.'* So true is 
ity diatlife and immortality are brought toM^t by the 
S^aviour, and that uatil he appeared, the greatest of 
mea were equally unacquainted whb their present con- 
dition, and their future prospects. 

The next letter, which is the fourth in the series, is 
on mysteries in religion. Aware that while the preju* 
dice against whatever is mysterious subsists, the sa* 
ving truths of the gospel can find no entrance, the au- 
thor has taken great, and, as fsur as die force of argu- 
ment can operate, suecessful pains, to point out the 
weakness of the foundations on which that prejudice 
fests. He has shown, by a large induction of particu- 
krs, in natural reUgion, natural philosophy, and in pure 
tod mixed mathematics, that with respect to each of 
these sciences, we arrive by infallible steps to conckK' 
sions, of which we can form no clear, determinate cofl* 
ceptions; and that the higher parts of mathematics efl* 
pecially, the science which glories in its superior light 
a^ demonstration, teem with mysteries as incompre- 
hensible to the full, as those which demand otir assent 
in Revelation. His skill as a mathematician, for which 
he has long been distinguished, serves him on this occa- 
sion to excellent purpose, by enabling him to illustrate 
his subject by weU^selected examples from his favourite 
-sdence, and by that means to prove in the. most sati»- 
-factory manner that the mysterious parts of Christianity 
-areexactfy^ anaktgoiis to the difficukied inseparable 
from other branches of knowledge, not excepting those 
which make the justest pretensions to demonstration. 
'We run no hazard in affirming, that rarely, if ever, 
4iave superior philosophical attainments been turned to 

* Vol. I. p. U, 
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a belter aecouBt, or b. richer ofieriBg i^isotii^ from the 
fields of science kilo the temple of God. Some of his 
iUustratioos heing drawn from the sublimer speculations 
•f mathematics, must necessarily be unintelligible to 
ordinary readers : but many of them are {riaio and 
fopular ; and he has sucoeeded in making the princi- 
|ile on. which he reasons throughout, perfectly plain 
and perspicuous, which is this— that we are able, in a 
multitude of instances, to ascertain the relations of 
diings, while we know little or noticing of the nature of 
the things themselves, if the distihction itself is not 
entirely new, the force of argument with which it is 
supported, and the extent to which its illustration is 
carried, are such as evince much original thinking. 
We should seriously recommend this part ot the work 
to the perusal of the Barrister, if he were capable of 
understanding it ; and to all, without exception, who 
have been' perverted by the shallow and ambiguous 
kiphism .first broached, we believe, by Dr. Foster, that 
where mystery begins, religion ends ; — when the fact iS| 
that religion and mystery both begin. and end together; 
a portion of what is inscrutable to our faculties, being 
intimately and inseparably blended with its most vital 
and operative truths* A religion without its mysteries 
is a temple without its God* 

Having thus marked out the ground, removed the 
cubbish, and made room for the foundation, our author 
proceeds with the skill of a master, to erect a firm and 
noble structure, conducting the argument for the truth 
of Christianity through all its stages, and commencing 
his labours in this part of the subject, wfth establishing 
the genuineness and authenticity of the sacred volumoe. 
As he manifestly- aims at utility, not at display, we are 
glad to find he has availed himself of the profound and 
original reasoning of Hartley, which he has fortified all 
along with ingenious reflections of his own, and crown- 
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ed by an appeial to the prbcipal testimonies of Christ- 
ian and Pagan antiquity. The letter devoted to this 
subject is long, but not more so than the occasion de- 
manded, and is replete with varied and extensive in- 
formation. To the whole he has annexed a very ac- 
curate and particular accojmt of the researches and 
discoveries of Dr. Buchanan, made during his visit to 
the Syrian Churches in India ; nor are we aware that 
there is a single consideration of moment, tending to 
confirm the genuineness and integrity of the scriptures 
in their present state, which in the course of our au- 
thor's extended investigation has escaped his notice* 
By some he wiU be blamed for placing the proofs of the 
authenticity of the sacred records before the argument 
from prophecy and miracles : but we think he is right 
in adopting such an arrangement; since the reasoning 
on this part not only stands independent of the sequel, 
but greatly abridges his subsequent labour, by enabling 
him to appeal, on every occasion, to the testimony of 
scripture, not indeed as inspired, but as an authentic 
document, that point having been previously established; 
while it is in perfect unison with that solicitude he every 
where evinces, to imbue the mind of his readers with 
a serious and devotional spirit. Here is a book of a 
singular character, and of high antiquity, from which 
Christians profess to derive the whole of their informa- 
tion on religion, — ^and it comes down to us under such 
circumstances, that every thing relating to it is capable 
of being investigated, apart from the consideration of 
prophecies and miracles, except its claim to inspira- 
tion. Why then should not the pretensions of this 
book be examined at the very outset, as far as they 
are susceptible of an independent examination ; since 
the proof of its being genuine and authentic, will ex- 
tend its consequences so far into the subsequent matter 
of discussion, as well as exert a great and salutary influ- 
ence on the inind of the inquirer. 
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The next letter is devoted to the subject of prophecy : 
in which, after noticing a few of the more remarkable 
predictions relating to the revolutions of power and 
empire, he descends to a more particular investigation 
of the prophecies relating to the Messiah, which he ar- 
ranges under three heads ; such as respect the time 
and place of his appearance — his character, doctrine, 
rejection, and final triumph — and the exact correspond- 
ence betwixt his contemptuous treatment and suffer- 
ings, and the representations of the ancient oracles. 
Under the last, he embraces the opportunity of rescu- 
ing the proof from the 53d chapter of Isaiah, from the 
cavils of the Jews, as well as from the insinuation of 
certain infidels, that the prophecy was written after the 
event : which he triumphantly refutes by an appeal to 
a remarkable passage in the books of Origen against 
Celsus. In confirming the inference from prophecy, 
we again meet with a judicious application of the au- 
thor's mathematical skill, by which he demonstrates^ 
from the doctrine of chances, the almost infinite im- 
probability of the occurrence of even a small number 
of contingent events predicted of any one individual ; 
antl the absolute impossibility ,'consequently, of account- 
ing for the accomplishment of such numerous predic- 
tions as Were accomplished in the person of the Mes- 
siah, witliout ascribing it to the power and wisdom of 
the Deity. 

From the consideration of prophecy, he proceeds to 
the evidence from miracles, and the credibility of hu- 
man testimony. He begins with stating, in few and 
simple terms, but with much precision^ the just idea of 
a miracle, which, he remarks, has oftener been obscu- 
red than elucidated by definition, while the sentiments 
entertained by good men upon the subject have been 
almost uniformly correct, when they have not been en- 
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tangled or heated by conOroversy* This branch of the 
evidences of rerelation is certainly very httle indebted 
to the introduction of subtle refinements. In resting 
the evidence of the Jewish and Christian revelations on 
the grocmd of miracles, the author restricts hia propo*' 
sition to uncontrolled miracles; on the propriety of 
which, different judgments will probably be formed by 
his readers. We believe him to be right : since, ad- 
mitting the limitation to be unnecessary, it is but an 
extreme of caution, a leaning to the safe side ^ for who 
will deny, that it is much easier to prove it to be in- 
consistent with the wisdom and goodness of the Deity, 
to permit an uncontrolled miracle to be performed in 
support of error, than to demonstrate from a metaphys^ 
ical consideration of the powers and capacities of spir-" 
itual agents of a high order, their incapacity of accom- 
plishing what to our apprehensions must appear super- 
natural. The writer of this, at least, must confess for 
himself, he could never find any satisfaction in such 
speculations, not even in those of Farmer, ingenions as 
tbey are, which alwavs appeared to him to be like ad- 
vancing to an object by a circuitous and intricate path^ 
rather than take the nearest road. But to return to 
the present performance. After exhibking the most 
approved answers to the flimsy sophistry of Hume, in- 
tended to evince the incredibility of miracles; and cor- 
roborating them by a copious illustration of the four 
criteria of miraculous facts, suggested by Leslie in his 
admirable work, entitled^ " A short Method with the 
Deists," he reduces the only suppositions which can 
be formed, respecting the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament, to the four following, which we shall 
give in the words of the author : 

/ Either, first, the recorded accounts of those miracles were ab<<o- 
liite fictions, wickedly invented by some who had a wish to impose 
open mankind : 
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* Or, MCOttdJ^y Jemm did not work any true miracles ; but the 
senses of the people were in som^ way or other deluded, so that 
, they heliered he really did perform miracles, when, in fact, he did 
Apt : 

<Or, thirdly, that the spectators were not in any way deluded, 
but knew very well he wrought no miracles ; yet were all, (both 
enemies and friends, the Jews themselves not excepted, though 
^ey daily '* sought occasion aeainst him,") united in a close con- 
federacy, to persuade the world he wrought the most surprising 
things. So that while most actively circulated reports of those a- 
mazing occurrences, the rest kept their counsel, never offering to un- 
mask the fraud, but managing the matter with so much dexterity 
and cunnin; 
the atory 
current, s 
son be able to disprove it 

' Or, fourthly, tliat he did actually perform those astonishing 
worka, and that the accounts givep or them by the Christian writers 
in the New Testament are authentic and correct. 

' He that does not adopt the last of these conclusions will find it 
a matter of very small consequence which of the three he chooses; 
for that the stories cannot hefietions,i8 evident from the reasonings 
of Leslie, already adduced : and it will be seen further, from a mo- 
ment's consideration, that the denial of the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
in any ytay, leads necessarily to theadmissioD of a series of real 
miracles of another kind.' 

He closes tliis part of his disquisition with an elabo- 
rate confutation of the notion too generally admitted by 
the advocates of revelation, that the evidence of mirac- 
ulous facts necessarily grows weaker in- proportion to 
the distance of the time at which they were performed ; 
and in no part does the vigour of his understanding ap- 
pear to more advantage than in his reasonings on this 
!>oint, where, among many excellent, we meet with the 
bllowing profound remark : 

< It.is only,' he observes, < with regards to the facts recorded in 
the Bible, that men ever talk of the daily diminution of credibility. 
Who complains of a decay of evidence in relation to the actions of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Pompey, or Caesar ? How many fewer of 
the events recorded by Plutarch, or Poly bins, or Livy, are believed 
now (on account of a diminution of evidence) than were believed 
by Mr. Addison, or Lord CIsTrendon, or Geoffrey Chaucer ? We 
never hear persons wishing they had lived ages earlier, that they 
might have had better proofs that Cyrqa was the conqueror of Bal^ 
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jloD, that Darius was beaten in several battles bj Alexander^ tbat 

Titus destroyed JerUi^alem, that Hannibal was entirely routed hf 
Sripio, or t'ouipey by Julius Csesar ; though we souietimes find 
men of excellent and eoterprisiBg minds exclaiming, ** O that I had 
lived and been present, when such splendid events occurred ; bow 
lively an interest should I have taken in such scenes, how much 
concern in their termination ! " And indeed it is the fVequent bear- 
ing of such exclamatioDs that causes men to ctmf&vnd weight cf 
evidence with warmth or depth of feeling ; and to lose sight of the 
essential difference between real evidence^ or the true ba^ of 6e- 
Uef in history f and the sensible impressum or imfiunce wkiek smdk 
history may make upon the mind.*" 
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We have only to remark, before we dismiss this 
subject, that, whereas the evidence of facts which oc- 
curred at a distant period is usually placed under the . 
head of successive evidence, this distinction, as applies* 
ble to the miracles of tne Gospel, must either be reject- 
ed altogether, or admitted with a caution against be-* 
ing misled by the ambiguous use of words. The evi- 
dence, in this case, is not to be confounded for a mo- 
ment with that of a report transmitted through succes- 
sive ages to the present time, since the record which 
contains the miraculous facts carries us back to the 
apostolic age ; so that, admitting its antiquity to be what 
it pretends, of which there is the most satisfactory evi- 
dence, the only link in the succession is that which sep- 
arates the performers or spectators of the miracles from 
tlieir narrators, who in the case before us, however, 
are frequently the same persons. 

In order to give that conspicuous place which is due 
to the greatest and most momentous of these miracles, 
as well as to do justice to the independent train of 
proofs by which it is supported, Dr. G. has assigned a 
separate letter to the Resurrection of Christ, in which 
he has placed this great fact in the clearest light ; and^ 
to remove every shadow of hesitation arising from the 
minute variations in the account given of it by the 

* Vid« DittoR OB tha Reiurrectioii. Part II. Prop. 16. Ed. 
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^mn^efisis, Im« (nlmi tbepftms to digest from their sep* 
ajrate narratives a distinct statement of the whole trans^ 
aietioQ^ wliieby as far as we have had time to eicamiae 
it^ apfpears verj satisfactory. 

To this succeeds an ample illustration of the argu- 
ment for the truth of Christianity, drawn from its early 
and extensive propagation : inhere the fact is placed 
beyond all contradiction, by numerous and decisive 
t^stinKDfiies, adduced from the ancient apologists and 
pagan writers ; the dates of the ten successive perse- 
cutions are accurately assigned ; and the most striking 
circumstances attending the last, in particular^ are dis- 
tinctly and forcibly exhibited. This forms the subject 
of the 9th letter, which closes with some admirable ob- 
servations on the intrinsic excellefice of the religion of 
Jesus, tending to show that it corresponds to all the 
characters, and fulfils all the indications, which a rev- 
elation from heaven might be expected to possess. 

The remaining letters which* compose this volume 
are employed in proving the inspiration of the Scripture, 
and answering various miscellaneous objections and 
cavils advanced against the Bible. 

We proceed to notice ttie most important positions 
and reasonings contained in the second volume, which 
the author has devoted to a display of the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity. We are aware that many wUl 
suspect him of a partial and bigotted attachment to his 
own opinions, in consequence of the anxiety he mani* 
fests to communicate and support those views of Chris- 
tianity, which, in his estimation, form its most striking 
peculiarity. It is plain our author considers the evi- 
dences of Christianity as entirely subservient to its doc- 
trines ; and that he is consequently far fronK supposing, 
with some modern divines, that he has accomplished 
his work by proving that Christianity is a true and a 
genuine revelation frona God. He judges it necessary 
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to spend some time aivi some laiiour in consideriti^ 
what it is that is true, what it is!that is revealed. Were 
we not familiar with (he fact, we should not be a little 
surprised at the prevalence of a contrary persuasion : 
we should probably tkink it strange, that such an anxi- 
ety should be evinced to rest thi^ truth of Christianity 
on the firmest possible basis, along with such a profound 
indifference to every attempt to investigate its import. 
Some wonderful charm, it seems, is contained in a bare 
avowal that Christianity is a revelation from God, apart 
from any distinct perceptions of its truths, or any sol- 
emn advertence to its genuine scope and tendency. 
Embalmed and preserved like some Egyptian monarchy 
in the form of a venerable and antiquated document, it 
is to be carefully kept, and always approached with re* 
spect, but never allowed to take its place among the 
living, nor supposed to be useful to mankind according 
to any known law of operation. The most magnifi-. 
cent appellations are applied to it,— it is the light of 
the world, the true riches, the treasure hid in the fields 
and the pearl of great price : all these, and a thousand 
other encomiums, are lavished on the scri^res by men, 
who at the same time feel no scruple in insinuating that 
this boasted communication from heaven contains no 
truths beyojfid the limits of reason, and that what the 
bulk of Christians in our ages have deemed such, are 
the distempered visions of enthusiasm, if they are not, 
in some instances, to be ascribed to the erroneous con- 
ceptions entertained by the Apostles of the religion they 
were appointed to propagate. It is the possession of a 
revelation, not the use, which th^se men are accustom- 
ed to contemplate and to value. As the miser con- 
ceives himself rich by the treasure which he never em- 
ploys, so the persons to whom we allude, suppose them- 
selves enlightened by a book from which they profess to 
derive no information, and saved by a religion which is 
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ailM^ ta engage liMe or ttotte of their uttestioii . Tfaw 
i»O0e of Uie most difttiiiguitbed features in the chfirae^ 
ter of those, wfai» ^nih exemfiwj modesty *style them^ 
selves rmtumal Christians. In this spmt, a distinguish- 
ed' prelate of the present age* has published a collec- 
tion of traetii for tihe benefit of the junior clergy ,in which 
not a single treatise is admitted, which professes to ex- 
hftit a' view of Christian doctrine; and has introduced 
it with a preface^ ingeniously calculated, under pretence 
of decrying dogmas, to bring all such inquiries into 
contempt. It certaiaiy is not difficnlt to perceite 
whence this manner of thinking proceeds, nor whith- 
er it tends. It proceeds from a rooted aversion to the 
genuine troths of rerelatien; and had it not recetred 
a timely check, would have terniinated in the general 
prevalence of skepticism. It presents a neutral ground, 
on which professed Christians atad infideis may meet^ 
and proceed to assikiV with their joint force the substan^ 
tild' truths of our rriigion. There » nothing in such 
fiiews^ of Christianity W appal the infidel ; nothing to 
mortify the pr«de, nothing to check or control the exor«- 
bitances, of that *' carnal mind '' which is ^' enmity 
against God*" Itf stripping the religion of Christ of ail 
that is spiritual, it renders it weak and inefficacious as 
an instrument of renovating the mind ; and by fostering 
its pride, and sparing its corruption, prepares it for 
shaking ofF the restraints of religion altogether. It 
gives us, however, unfeigned satisfaction topereeivei 
that the evil we so much deprecate, appears to- have 
met with a fa^a) check ; and that the present times are 
distinguished by two* things, which we cannot but con* 
aider as most favourable prognostics,— >ao increased at- 
tention tm the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, and a 
growing unanimity with respect to the modes in which 
those doctrines are entertained. There i» les»dispon*» 

• BitfcBf WatiJHi. 
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lion on the one hand to receive for Christianity a system 
of Pagan ethics, and on the other to confound points 
of doubtful speculation with its fundamental doctrines. 
The religious zeal of the present day is more noble and 
catholic than in former times, partaking less of the ac* 
rimony of party, and more of the inspiration of truth and 
charity. The line of demarcation betwixt sound doc- 
trines and heresy, is better ascertained, than it has ev* 
er been before ; and the Christian world are equally 
averse to whatever approaches to Socinian impiety, and 
to the mooting of interminable questions. 

In the statement of the peculiar doctrines of Christ* 
ianity, there are two extremes to be avoided. The 
one is, that of pusillanimously shrinking from their bold 
originality, and attempting to recommend them to the 
acceptance of proud and worldly-minded men by the 
artifices of palliation and disguise— of which, in our 
opinion, the Bishop of Lincoln has given an agregious 
specimen in his late work ;* the other extreme is that 
of stating them in a metaphysical form, mixing doubtful 
deductions with plain assertions, and thereby incumber- 
ing them with needless subtleties and refinements. We 
should neither be ashamed of the dictates of the Spirit, 
nor " add to his words, lest we be reproved." They 
will always appear with the most advantage, and cariy 
the most conviction, when they are exhibited in their 
native simplicity, without being, mixed with heteroge^ 
peous matter, or with positions of doubtful authcurity. 
In our apprehension, the true way of contemplating the 
peeuhar doctrines of Christianity, b to consider them 
wfacU believed on the authority of the Supreme Being, 
not to be proved by reason, since their truth does not 
result from any perceptible relations in our ideas, but 
they owe their existence entirely to the will and counsel 
of the Almighty Potentate. On this account we oev- 

*£ntiUed «< ARefiitattMi of CelTuinn." 
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er consider it safe to rest their truths on a philosophical 
basis, nor imagine it is possible to add to their evidence 
by an elaborate train of reasoning. I^et the fairgram- 
matical import of scripture language be investigated, 
and whatever propositions are by an easy tmd natural ^ 
interpretation deducible from thence, let them be re- 
ceived as the dictates of infinite wisdom, whatever as* 
pect diey bear, or whatever difficulties they present. 
Repugnant to reason, they never can be, because they 
spring from the Author of it ; but superior to reason, 
whose limits they will infinitely surpass, we must expect 
to find them, since they are a communicatiixi of such 
matters of &ct respecting the spiritual and eternal 
world, as need not have been communicated if the 
knowledge of them could have been acquired from any 
other quarter. The facts with which we have become 
acquainted in the natural world would appear stupend* 
ous, were they communicated merely on the evidence 
of testimony : they fail to astonish us chiefly because 
they have been arrived at step by step, by means of 
their analogy to some preceding dne. We have climb- 
ed the eminence by a slow progression, and our pros- 
pect has insensibly widened as we advanced, instead 
of being transported thither instantaneously by a supe- 
rior power. Revelation conducts us to the truth at 
once, without previous training, without any intellectual 
process preceding, without condescending to i^rd 
other proof than what results from the veracity and wis- 
dom of the Creator ; and when we consider that this 
truth respects much sublimer relations and concerns than 
those which subsist in the material world, that it regards 
the ways and counsels of Grod respecting man's eternal 
destiny, is it surprising it shoi^ld embrace what greatly 
surpassed our previous conjectures, and even transcends 
our perfect comprehenaon f To a serious and up- 
right mind, however, its discoveries ^re do sooner made 






difta ,tb^ become sii|NieiMly aeoeptaUe; the ialmf^ 
skioo of ibe. Deity ia ibe grent iDoral dransia is seen to 
^ be abooltttely neoessary .; sifiM Bone bttt Iii&»fe Wisdoia 
cQuld clear up the uitricaciofi, nor aoy power sbort of 
Ofiiaipoteiioe relie¥e the distress it pto^ced. These 
very truths which some ridicule »i,iQyaiesies9 and othedrs 
despise as dogmas, are to the enligblened ^'sweeter 
tbaa honey, or the booeycomb," apart from wbieh, 
whatever else is contained in the Bible, would be per- 
fectly tasteless and insipid. Though he receives every 
commwaioalion from God with devout and grateful 
emotions, he feels no hesitation in €x>nfessing, that it is 

t in these parts of. revelation be especially exults andtri- 

* ^mpbs ; it is these, which in his estimation entitle it to 

} . the appdlatioo of '' marvellinis light" 

If it is no small gratification, to &nd so perfect a jcen* 

i currenoe in these sentiments, on the part of our author; 

-*-*tofind th&n stated and illustrated in so able a man^^ 

I ner as they are throughout this work, is a sdU greater* 

The first letter in this volume is devoted to *a general 
view of the Christian Doctrines, designed lo obviate 
certain prejudices, and to prepare the mind for thatse* 
rious inquiry into their nature and impr^t, which cannot 

' fail, under the blessing of God, of conducting it to the 

most satisfactory conclusions. 

Our author never loses sight of the gospel as a re* 
sioraiive dispensation : this is its primary and moat es** 
sential feature ; and the most dangerous and numerous 
aberrations from it, may be traced to the neglect of con^ 
aidering it in this light. It is not the prescription of a 
fule of life to the innocent, but the annunciation of a 
etupendous method of relief for the sinner. Overlook* 
ing all petty varieties, and subordinate distinctions, it 
places the whole human race on one level ; abases 
them all in the dust before the Infinite Majesty ; and 
offers indiscriminately a provisioni of saaotifiration to the 
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plated, and of pardon to the guihj. -These are the 
glad tidings ; this is the jubilee of the whole earth, pro- 
claiiDed in the songs of angels, celebrated in the praises 
of the church, alike in her militant and her triumphant 
state, whether toiling in the Vale of mortality ,, or re« 
joicing before the throne. 

The second letter in the series which composes\this 
volume, is on the Depravity of Human Nature ; where 
the reader will find the evidence of that melancholy, 
but fundamental truth, exhibited vrith much conciseness, 
perspicuity, and force. The third is employed in sta- 
ting the arguments for the Atonement of Christ under 
the four divisions of typical, prophetical, historical, and 
declamatory proofs ; and the whole is closed by a very 
luminous and satisfactory answer to the most specious 
objections against that momentous truth. In adverting 
to die objection to a vicarious sacrifice, founded on the 
notion oi its being unjust that the innocent should be ap- 
pofBted to sufier in the room of the guilty, we meet 
with the following admirable passage of Archbishop 
Tillotson, remarkable for that perfect good senses sim- 
pUeity, and perspicuity, which distinguish the writings 
of that excellent prelate. 

*■ Iflhe matter/ says he, ' were searched to the bottom, all this 
perverse contention about our Saviour's sufterins for our bene6t, 
out not in our stead, will signify just nothing. For if Christ died 
for wir benefit, so as dome way or other, by virtue of his death and 
sufferings to save us from the wrath of God* and to procure our es- 
cape from eternal death, — ^this, for ought I know, is all that any 
body means by his dying in our stead. For he that dies with an 
intention to do that benefit fbr_a]ioth8r, or to ^ate him from deaths 
doth certainly, to all intents and purposes, die in his place and 
stead. And if they will grant this to be their meaning, tne contro- 
versy 19 at an end ; and both sides are agreed in the thin^ and do 
only diff'er in the phrase and manner of expression, which isto se»k 
a quarrel and an occasion of difference, when there is no real ground 
lor it : a thing which ought to be very far from reasonable and 
peaceable minds. For many of tlie Soeinians say, that our Sav- 
iour's voluntary death and sufferings procured his exaltation at the, 
riffathaad of Uod, and power and authority to foi^give sins, and to' 
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fiye eteqial Uie to m m«iiy aa he plaaaed: to. tiutt thfty f n|bt Um 
is obedience and sufferings, in the meritorious ' consequence of ' 
thetn, redound to our benefit and advantaf^e, as mach as we pre- 
tend to say they do ; ooly they are loth, in ezfiresa tjpruMi, to. a^ 
knowledffe that Christ died in our stead ; and this for mo other rea* 
son that 1 can imagine, but because they have denied it so often and 
soling: Vol.ILp,64. 

We have only to say« on this part of the subject, th^t 
we heartily commiserate the state of that ma^'s uftipdt 
who, whatever Sociniaa prejudices he mfiy i^aye fell 
against the most glorious of all doctrioes, th^t of th^. 
atonement, does not feel them shaken, at least, if niol 
removed, by the arguments adduced ip this letter* 

The next is devoted to the defence of the Diyinity 
of Jesus Christ, which our author evinoes in &^9^ter-^ 
ly manner, from the predictions of the anciep(prpt{]^Mft 
compared with their application in the New Te^tftmentf 
— from the conduct, the miracles, a^d the dis<s€iujr9^ 
of our Lord, — ^from the declarations of. bis apastlft9-*r 
and from the concurrent testimony of the early Chriplr 
ian writers and martyrs, before, the eounpil of NiQfi* 
Under the last head, the reader will meet with. a. copi- 
ous induction of passages attesting t|^is grand. doctciQ^ 
selected with much judgment, and applied wj^t^ ^^&^. 
force. The author all along contends for the divinity 
of Christ as 9i fundamental tenet ; and, of course, will 
forfeit all pretensions to candour with rational Christ- 
ians, on whose approbation, indeed^ he t appears to set 
very little value. 

In the next letter, which is on Conversipn^ he has 
treated of the nature and necessity of that new birth, 
on which our Lord insisted so strenuously in his dis- 
course with Nicpdemus, in a manner which will be as 
ofP^naive to mere nominal Christians, as it will be in- 
structive and satisfactory to serious and humble inquirers 
atier truth. He shews, from well known and indubi- 
table facts, the reaUty of such a change ; and evinces 



its if!afS|)fei!5aH€j nfeciBssity, from the express declara* 
tions of Scripture, the corruption of human nature, the 
exahed character of the Deity, and the nature of that 
Jpure and perfect felicity to which good men aspire af- 
ter death. In illustrating thjs subject, he* has made a 
happy use of Bishop Burnet'is narrative of the conver- 
sion of the Earl of Rochester,— has carefully guarded 
his readers against the pernicious error of confounding 
iregett^raitibn ^th baptism,— dnd has closied the discus- 
fiion \^ith solving certain difficulties arisii^ out of the 
mhjmty v^hich bsLvti often piet^iiexed serious minds. 

As every effect naturally invites us to contemplate the 
canse^ he ptoses from conversion to the consideration 
ctf ©itifte Itiflufencie, which rs the subject of the suc- 
4&eediag letter ; and were we to give our opinion of the 
eoitipwative merit 6f the different jparts of this volumte, , 
we should b^ inclined to; assign the palm to the disqui* 
sitiotr M this confessedly mysterious subject. In no 
p^n, c^rt^iiTfly, is the vigour of the autfa6r's very pow- 
erful understanding more eminently exerted ; in none 
ttre the prejudices founded on a pretended philosophy, 
inbre triumphantly dispelled. He has shewn, in the 
most satisfactory manner, that the belief of an imme- 
diate divine influence on the mind, not only accords 
with the sentiments of the wisest men in Pagan times, 
but that it /is rendered highly re^son^ble by the close 
analogy it bears to the best established laws of the ma- 
terial world. Though there are many admirable pas- 
sages in this portion of the work, which it would grat- 
ify ua to lay before our readers, we must content our- 
selves with the following. 

' No p^non can look into the world with the eve of a philosopher, 
and not soon ast^ertain, that the grand theatre of phenomena which 
lieH before him, is naturally subdivided into two great classes of 
6cenei^ : the one exhibiting constrained, the other voluntary mo- 
tton ; the former characteristic of matter, the latter as clearly^ indi- 
cating flomethiiig perfectly distiact from matter, and posseaauig to- 
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\tJ\ ^^^ qoflrti**. " Falven.e matter (sars Saurin,) «Y^ 
It all the different forms of which it is susceptible, elevate h to 
Its Highest deme of attainment, make it vast and immense, mod- 
erate, or small, lummous, or obtcm-e, opaque, or ^anspuent, thwe 
will never result any thing but figures; and never will you be 
9t>l^ ky all these combmations, op divisions, to produce one single^ 
sentiment, one smglethought." The reason is obvious : a substance 
conapounded of innumerable parts, which every one aeknowledgea 
matter to be, cannot be the subject of an individual consciousness, 
!,!«??! «i!,™;<^^^«»«f be a simple and undivided substance : as the 
great Dr. Clark has lonff ago irrefiragably shewn. Intellect and 
volition, are quite of a different nature from corporeal figure, or 
motion, and must reside in, or emanate from a different kind of be- 
mg, a kind which to distinguish it from matter, is called spirit, or 
mind. Of these, the one is necessarily inert, the other essentiaUy 
active. The one is characterized by want of animation, life, and 
even motion, except as it is urged by something ab extra ; the oth- 
er is living, enengetic, self-moving, and possessed of power tomov* 
other things. We often fancy, it iatrue, that matter moves matter ; 
but this, stnctly speaking, is not correct. When, one wheel, or 
lever, m a system of machinery, communicates motion to matter, 
It can, at most, only communicate what it has received; and if yea 
trace the connexion of the mechanism, you will at length arrive at 
a first mover, which first mover is in fact, spiritual. If, for exam- 
pie, It be an animal, it is evidently the spiritual part of that animal 
from whence the motion originally springs. If otherwise, if it be 
the descent of a weight, or the fkH of water, or the force of a current 
ofair,ortbe expansive power of steam, the action must be ulti-^ 
mately referred to what are styled powers of nature, that is, to grav- 
itation or elasticity ; and these, it is now well known, cannot be 
explained by any allusion to material principles, but to the indes-^ 
*n«nt operation of the Great Spirit, in whom we live, and move^r 
and have our being— the finger of God touching and urging the va- 
rious subordinate springs, which, in their turn, move the several 
parts of the universe. Thus God acts in all places, in all times, and 
upon all persons. The whole material world, were it net for lu» 
Spirit, would be inanimate and inactive; all motion is derived either 
{torn his energy, or from a spirit which he animates ; and it is 
next to certainf^ that the only primary action is that of spirit, and 
the most direct and immediate that of spirit upon spirit.' p. 154. 

We doubt not the mtelHgent reader will be of opin- 
ion that the author has gone to the very bottom of this 
subject, and will feel himself highly gratified in seeing^ 
it placed in so clear and convincing a light j the more 
so, as he has taken care to guard against its most ob- 
vious abuse, by shewing that thewfluencei for whiofe 
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he cdnfends, is riot to be expefcted independentof means, 
—among which he considers prayer, and conscientious 
regard to knbwn duty, as the prmcipal. We earnestly 
recorrtniend this part of the performance to such of our 
readers as have, upon too light grounds, inabibed phi- 
losophical prejudices against the doctrine contended 
for : a doctrine which lies at tbc foundation of all spir- 
itual religion, though treated by many with an excess 
of insdlence and scorn, which can hardly be accounted 
for, without adverting to the injudicious conduct of its 
advoc&tes. 

The important doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
forms the subject of the next letter in the series. 
Here, after confirming the position he means to defend 
by the authority of the Homilies, he proceeds to a 
more particular discussion of the subject, under three 
heads of inquiry : What is meant by justification — ^what 
by faith — and what is the genuine import of " justifi- 
cation by faith." Under each of these, the reader will 
meet with much instruction, arising from a very lu- 
minous statement of truth, accompanied with happy il- 
lustrations.' The charge against the doctrine pleaded 
for, of its tending to licentiousness, is very successfully 
combated and refuted. 

The exhibition of the leading doctrines of Christian- 
ity is completed in the three following letters,— on Prov- 
idence, the Resurrection, and the Eternal Existence 
of Man after Deatfi. We perused with much satisfac- 
tion, the author's masterly defence of a particular prov- 
idence, the denial of which is, to all practical purposes, 
equivalent to the denial of a providence altogether* 
Trust in God is the act of an individual, as all the ex- 
ercises of piety must necessarily be ; so that if the prov- 
idence of God embraces not the concerns of individu- 
als, no rational foundation can be conceived for expect- 
ing protection from danger, or relief undef distress, in 
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answer to fNrajer. The denial of a particular ppovF-^ 
dence is, it must be confessed, tbe best possible expe- 
dient for keeping God at a distanGe-— and cm that ac- 
count so vehemently insisted on by certain periodical 
writers, the poison of whose impiety, prepared, it is 
generally understood, by ActUoured hands, and distribu- 
ted through the nation in a popular and seducing ve- . 
hide, has met with a powerful antidote and rebuke froia 
Dr. Gregory, who, himself a layman, will be honoured 
as the champion of that religion, which a clergymaa 
has insulted and betrayed.* How is it that the con* 
ductoi^ of the publication alluded to, allot to this clerical 
associate the province of libelling religion? Is it that 
its alliance with nominal sanctity gives rank impiety a 
new aLest> at the same time that its total dereliction of 
principle more perfectly incorporates the specific de- 
sign of the article with tiie general character of th& 
work ? 

In treating of the Resurrection of the Dead^ tbe au^ 
thor has happily availed himself of the striking, analo- 
gies which the system of nature presents, as if design- 
ed on purpose^ as TertuUian more thaa insinuates, to 
excite the expectation of such an event. Among oth- 
ers highly deserving attention, we shall present our rea- 
ders with tbe following, in the words of Dr. Gregory. 

< Nearly aHied to these are the examples of peculiar transforma- 
tions underffooe by various: inseets, and the state of rest, and insen* 
•ibility, which precede those transformatioD^ : such as the chrysalis^ 
or aureUa state of butterflies, moths, and silk-worms. The myr- 
miBleon f«)rn(Mcaleo, of whose larva, and its extraordinary history, 
Reaumur and Roesel have given accurate descriptrans, continues 
in its insensible, or cJirysaris state, about four weeks. The libellula,. 
or dragon-fly, ce«timies stiU longer in its state of inaction. Natur- 
alists tell us, that the worm repaics to the marjj^in of its pond in 
quest of a convenient place of abode during its insensible state. It 
attaches itself to a plant, or piece of dry wood, and the skin, which 
gradually becomes parched and brittle, at last splits opposite to- 
the upper past of the thorax ; through this aperture the insect, now 

"^ See the Artiote on Methodism in the Edinburgh Review. 
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VH^ . beooitte wiiig«d, qiiieUy pvtbes its waf ; and beieg tlMMestrieated 
. from confinement, begins to expand its wings, to flutter, and, finally, 

^ to launch into the air with that gracefulness and ease which are p#- 

l^ ddkr to this majastie trthe. N«w who that saw,ibr the first time, 

.j| the little pendant coffin in which the insect lay entombed, and was 

ignorant of the transformation of which we afe now speaking, would 
^ ever predict that, in a ftw weeks, perhaps tn a few days or bourSj 

f> it would become one of the most elegant and artiTe of vnnged in- 

sects ? And who that contemplates with the mind of a philosopher 
this curious transformation, and knows that two years before the 
insect mounts into air, even while it is living -in water, it has the 
rudiments of wings, can deny that the body of a dead man may, at 
some future period, be again invested witn vigour and activity, and 
soar to regions for which some latent organization may have pecii^ 
liarly fitted it.' p. 235. 

■ 

In descanting on the change that will be effected by 
the Resurrection, when we shall be invested with a 
glorified body, the language of the author rises to a 
high pitch of elevation, and exhibits a scene which sur- 
pai^ses the brightest visions of poetry, while the exact- 
Dcssjiijke delineation, in its most essential lineaments, 
is attested by the " true sayings of God." The sci- 
ence with which the mind of the author is so richly im- 
bued, enables him to mingle a refined spirk of philoso- 
phy with the colours of imagination^ which without di*> 
minishittg their brightness, compels the assent of the 
understanding, while it captivates the heart* 

In the letter on the Eternal Existence after Death, 
the author strenuously opposes the sleep of the soul, 
and urges formidable, and, we apprehend, irrefragable 
arguments for interpreting the passages of scripture 
which speak of the everlasting n&isery of the impenitent, 
' in their obvious and literal sense ; nor have we met 
with a discussion of this awful subject so calculated to 
carry conviction to a philosophical mind, provided it be 
disposed to bow to the authority of revelation. His 
confutation of the reasoning of his opponents, founded 
on the supposed ambiguity of the terms employed to 
denote an eternal duration, is particularly masterly. 
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On the tftM htunch (5f his dtil$6et» tMiteh i«lilt«i> ^ 

the puties of Christianity, he is comparatively brief,— 
not, It is evident, from his ondenraliiiti^ their impofit*' 
ance, but partly, we conceive, on accotfnt of the lengtfi 
of his former discussions^ and pattly because, in this 
part, there is little room for controversy. He has cori* 
tented himself with arranging the duties of Christiani^ 
under three hea^ds— those which relate to God, to owr 
fellow-creatures, and to ourselves ; and with illustrating 
and enforcing them by a direct appeal to the language 
of Scripture. 

Having endeavoured to put our readers in possession 
of the general plan and design of this work, we shall 
close this article with a few general obs^vations on iu 

Dr. Gregory throughout denominates the abettors of 
the simple humanity of Christ, Socinians, instead of 
employing their favourite appellation of Unitarians. 
We rejoice that he has done so, and hope his exam{rie 
will be generally followed. To accede to the appeUa* 
tion of Unitarians, is to yield up the very point in debate : 
for ask them what they mean by Unitarmn, and thejr 
will feel no scruple in replying^ that it denotes a believ- 
er in one Grod, in opposition to a Tritheist. That this 
is not asserted at random, is evident, as well from many 
other facts, as from the following very remarkable one, 
that, when a noted academic was, some years since, 
expelled from the university of Cambridge, amidst va- 
rious points which he insisted on in his defence, on# 
was this, — ^that it was (Juite absurd to censure him for 
avowing Unitarian principles, since he never heard but 
of one person who publicly declared himself no^ anUni^ 
tarian* Now what did be mean by this singular asi^r-> 
tion ? Did he mean to say, that he never heard of 
more than one person who publicly affirmed his belief 
in a plurality of persons in the Godhead f This is im-* 
possible. What could he mean, then, bat tbatbe never 
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ktiew bfm of one person who affirmed bimsdlf noito.bea 
believer in one God ? — ^wbich is neither more nor leiss. 
than to identify the term Unitarian with a believer in one 
God, and the term Trinitarian with a believer in three. 
Let the intelligent public judge, whether it is not high 
time to withhold from these men an appellation, which 
assumes the question at issue, and which cannot be be- 
stowed without being converted into an occasion pf in- 
sult and^triumph over their opponents. There was a 
time when the learning and moderation of Lardner, and 
the fame and science of Priestley, combined to throw 
a transitory splendour over their system, and to procure 
from the Christian world forbearance and complaisance 
to which they were ill entitled. That time is passed* 
Such rutional Christians as they are, should have dis- 
cernment to perceive, that it is not with them as ia 
months past, when the candle of their leader shone 
around them : it becomes them to bow their spirit to 
the humble state of their fortunes. They should learn 
at last to know themselves. The world is perfectly 
aware, whetiier they perceive it or not, that Socinianism 
is now a headless trunk, bleeding at every vein, and 
exhibiting no other symptoms of life, but its frightful 
convulsions. 

But why should they be offended at being styled So 
ciuians, when it is undeniable that they agree with So- 
cinus in his fundamental position, (the simple humani- 
ty of Christ ;) which is all the agreement that subsists 
betwixt the followers of Calvin or of Arminius, and those 
eniineut persons ? The Calvinists are far from con- 
curring in every particular with Calvin, the Arminians 
with Arminius, — yet neither of them have violently dis- 
claimed these appellations, or considered them as terms 
of reproach. Why are the Socinians only offended at 
being denominated after Sgcinus ? Is it because they 
.differ in^thfi nature of Christ's person from that cel^ 
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brated Hereriftreh f Tbis tkejr wiH not f retMi; Bat 
they differ from hioi in mmjr respects 1 in ^tit re- 
spects f Is it in those respecfis in which his senti- 
ments gave most offence to ^e Christtan worid ? h it 
that they have receded from him in that direction ^ich 
brings them nearer to the gienerally received doctrine 
of the church ? Just the reverse. In the eateett of 
all but themselves they hare descended tmny d^^ttes 
lower in the scale of error, faa^e^hmged many iSithoms' 
deeper in the gulf of impiety ; yet with an assora^M^, 
•of which they have furnished the only example, they 
affect to consider themselves injured by being styled 
Socinians, when they know, in fiieir own consciences, 
that they differ from Socinus only in puling the deg- 
radation of the Saviour to a much greater length^-and 
that, in the views of the Christian world, their religidti9 
delinquences differ from his, only as treason difibrs frotn 
sedition, or sacrilege from theft. The appellatioti of 
Socinian, as applied to them, is a term of rerbearaiiee, 
calculated, if they would suffsr it, not to expose, but to 
hide a part of their shame. Let them assume aDiy de- 
nomination they please, provided it be such as will fairly 
represent their sentiments. Let them be styled Anti- 
scriiHurilists, Humanitarians, Semi*deists, Priestletans, 
^r Socinians. But let them not be designated by a 
term, which is merely coveted by them for the put- 
poses of chicane and imposture. 

Our readers will perceive that the system which Dr. 
Gre2;ory strenuously abets is orthodoxy : but it is mod- 
erate and catholic ; it is the orthodoxy of the th^ee 
first centuries ; it is that system which, communicated 
by Christ and his apostles, pervaded the church long 
before the confusion of modern sects arose, or even 
the distinction betwixt Protestants and Catholics was 
heard of; it is the orthodoxy which has nourished the 
root of piety ui eveiy age> wturixi^d-lbe br«Mt of Miau 
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till t^e: hfi9i(rm» wbA tb^^^eactb are no mero. 

We congratulate the public on the accession of Dr* 
6. tp sucibia.0ftvsa; undsinesroly rcgoiGe thftt» amidst 
his oyiltiffiripttaseieHitifie pursuits^ 1^ has ibund tin^ and 
iBpliiiatioQ. to medital:^ so deeply, aad to exlubic so sue* 
ceiksfully, the ^^ truth as it is in Jesus." We hqpe his 
ex^a;Qii|)le witt stimulate, other men of seieuce and genus 
to, purau^. so, flohle a car«er* We will venture to assuve 
thi^» tbad upocua dying bed, it w31 occasion no regret 
to reflect upon their having enrolled their names with 
such illustrious laymen as Boyle, Newton, and Locke, 

: in the defence of Christianity. 

In a beautiful passage of Euripides, Medea is intro- 
duced expressing her surprise, that, amidst such a mul- 

t titude of inventions and inquiries, the art of persuasion, 

"^ the mistress of human volition, should alone have been 
neglected. This neglect cannot be imputed to Dr. 
Gregory. He has united, with extraordinary attain- 
ments in the severer sciences, the art of recommending 
his sentiments with the most impressive efiect; and 
though he is above a solicitude respecting the minuter 
graces of finished composition, he exhibits, in an emi- 
nent degree, the most important ingredients of good writ- 
ing. He is correct and lummous, and often rises to 
the tone of the most impassionable feeling. His lan- 
guage is eminently easy, flowing, and idiomatic. The 
abstractions of science have not in him exerted the in- 
fluence often imputed to them, of chilling the heart, 
and impairing the vigour of the imagination. While he 

^ reasons with the comprehennon and depth which dis- 
tinguish the philosopher, he feels with ardour, and paints 
with force. He is often inspired and transported with 
his theme. In the midst of pursuits which are not al- 
ways found to have a propitious efiect on the religious 
oharacter of their votaries^ he has found the m«ans of 
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preserving his devotion b its warmtb, his faith in its 
purity, and his sensibility in its infantine freshneiSls and 
vigour. 

We must conclude with earnestly recommendmg 
this work to the attentive perusal of young persons, 
whose minds have been cultivated by science and letters : 
and must be permitted to add, that we are acquainted 
witiMio book in the circle of English literature, which 
is equally calculated to give persons of that description, 
just views of the evidence, the nature, and the impor* 
tance of revealed religion. 
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Memoirs of the iate Rev. Theophilus Lindset, ^. M^ 
Including a Brief Analysis of Ms fVorks ; together 
vnth Anecdotes and Letters of emi tint Persons^ his 
Friends and Correspondents : also^ a General View of 
the Progress of the Unitarian Doctrine in England and 
America^ Bjr Thomas Belsuam, Minister of the 
Chapel in Essex-street. 8vo. pp. xxiv. 544. 

As the Hfe of Mr. Lindsay is evidently adopted as 
a vehicle for the propagation of Socinian sentiments, 
we shall be excused for being more copious in our re-* 
marks upon it, than the biography of a man of siich 
extreme mediocrity of4alents could otherwise possibly 
justify. If a zealous attachment to any system of opin- 
ions, can be supposed to be aided by its association 
with personal reputation, we cannot wonder at finding 
Mr. Lindsey's fondness for Socinianism so ardent and 
so persevering, inasmuch as the annals of religion 
scarcely furnish an instance of a celebrity acquired so 
entirely by the adoption of a particular creed. Luther 
and Calvin would have risen to distinction, in all prob- 
ability, if the Reformation had never been heard of; 
while the existence of such a man as Mr. Lindsey, 
would not have been known beyond the precincts of hisr 
parish, had he not, under a peculiar combination of 
circumstances, embraced the tenets of Socinus. 
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His reputation is altogether accidental and factitious* 
Though the leading eveuts of his life, with one excep- 
tion, are marked by no striking peculiarities, yet, by 
the help of a great deal of adventitious matter, Mr. B. 
has contrived to make it the ground work of a bulky, 
and ijot unentertaining volume : disfigured, however, 
throughout, by that languid and inelegant verbosity, 
which characterises all his compositions. It must be 
confessed, Mr. Beisham has taken care in this work to 
exhibit himself as no ascetic, oo religious enthusiast, 
but quite a man of the world ; not by lively delineation 
of its manners, and foibles, still less by a development 
of the principles by which mankind are actuated, but 
by such a profusion of compliments bestowed on men 
of rank and title, and so perfect a prostration before 
secular graqdeur, as has never been paralleled, we 
suspect, in a Christian Divine. At the * pomp and 
circumstance' of human life, this philosopher appears 
awed, and planet-struck, and utterly incapable of exer- 
cising that small portion of discrimination with which 
nature has endowed him. Every nobleman or states- 
man he has occasion to introduce, is unrforroty ushered 
in with a splendid retinue ef gorgeous epithets, in 
which there are as litde taste and variety as if they bad 
been copied verbatim from the rolls at the Herald's 
office. Orators of pre-eminent powers, together with 
virtuous and enlightened noblemen, meet us at every 
turn, and we are not a little surprised at finding so 
much of the decoration and splendour of this mortal 
scene, in so close contact with the historical details of 
Unitarianism. We have long remarked the eagerness 
of Socinians to emblazon their system by associations 
with learning, rank, and fashion ; but on no other oc- 
casion have we sieen this humour carried so far, as in 
these Memoirs. 

The leading events of Mr. Lindsey's life are the 
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following. He was born, June 20, 1723, atMiddle- 
wich, in Cheshire, where his father was a mercer in 
respectable circumstances, but was afterwards reduced 
by misfortunes. His mother, whose maiden name was 
Spencer, was distantly related to the Marlborough fam- 
ily, and, previously to her marriage, lived twenty years 
in the family of Frances, Countess of Huntingdon — a 
circumstance which led to considerable intimacy, that 
continued for some years, with the celebrated Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon, who nmrried the son of that 
Lady; Under the patronage of Lady Betty and Lady 
Ann Hastings, Mr. Lindsey was educated first at a 
school in the neighbourhood of Middlewicfa, whence he 
was removed, and placed under the care of the Rev, 
Mr. Barnard, master of the free grammar school in that 
town, who is represented as a gentleman of distinguish- 
, ^d learning and piety. His vacations were usually 
spent at the mansion of his noble patronesses in the 
vicinity of Leeds, during the life of Lady Betty Has-*, 
tings, and, after her decease, at Ashby Place, near 
Ashby de la Zouch, in Leicestershire, where Lady 
Ann then fixed her residence. In the 18th year of his 
age. May 21, 1741, he was admitted a student at St. 
John's, Cambridge, where he acquitted himself with 
credit in bis academical exercises, and behaved with 
such exemplary propriety as to attract the attention of 
Dr. Reynolds, Bishop of Lincoln, who thought fit to 
entrust him with the care of his grandson, a youth of 
fifteen. He was elected fellow of St. John's College, 
in April, 1741. Having been ordained by Bishop 
Gibson, he was, at the recommendation of Lady Ann 
Hastings, presented to a chapel in Spital-square, by 
Sir George Wheeler. In a short time after his settle- 
ment in London, the Duke of Somerset received him 
into his house in the capacity of domestic chaplain. 
He continued after the decease of that nobleman, to 
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reside some time with the Dutchess dowager, better 
known by the title of Countess of Hertford, and, at her 
request, he accompanied her grandson, the present 
Duke of Northumberland, then about nine yeiars of 
age, and in a delicate state of health, to the continent, 
where he continued two years ; at the expiration ojf 
which time, he brought back his noble pupil, improved 
both in his health and learning. From this distinguish- 
ed personage, he continued to receive attentions and 
favours as long as he lived. Immediately after his re- 
turn from the continent, he was presented by the Earl 
of Northumberland, to the valuable rectory of Kirkby 
Whiske, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, at first un- 
der condition to resign it when the person for whom it 
was intended should come of age ; but this young man 
dying a short time afterwards;' It was given to Mr, 
Lindsey unconditionally, in the usual form. In thig 
very retired situation, Mr. Lindsey continued about 
three years ; and during his residence in Yorkshire, 
he became acquainted with the celebrated Archdeacon 
Blackburne at Richmond : a circumstance which lefd 
to important consequences, and to which he was in- 
debted under Providence for the most important bless- 
ing of his life. 

In the year 1756, at the request of the Huntingdon 
family, he resigned the living of Kirkby Whiske, for 
the living of Piddletown, in Dorsetshire, which was in 
the gift of the Earl of Huntingdon. In this place he 
lived seven years; and in 1760, married Miss Els- 
worth, the step-daughter of Archdeacon Blackburne, a 
lady whose principles were congenial with his own, 
and who is represented as possessed of a superior un- 
derstanding, and of exalted virtue. It was during his 
residence in that situation that he first began to enter- 
tain scruples concerning the lawfulness of Trinitarian 
worship, and of his continuing to officiate in the estab- 
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lished church. It appears he had from his early youth 
disapproved of some things in the thirty-nine articles. 
Some years afterwards, these doubts were matured 
into a full conviction that the Divinity of Christ was 
an erroneous tenet, and that the Father was the sole 
object of worship ; in consequence of which, while in 
Dorsetshire, he took some previous steps with a view 
to quitting his preferment in the church. In the year 
1762, upon the appointment of the late Duke of Nor- 
thumberland to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he was 
strongly urged to accept the place of chaplain to his 
Grace ; which, from the preference he gave to a re- 
tired situation, he declined. An opportiinity occurring 
the year following of exchanging his living for that of 
Catterick in Yorkshire, he made the exchange, for the 
sake of enjoying the society of Archdeacon Blackburne 
and his family J who lived in that neighbourhood. On 
this occasion, Mr. Belsham justly rem^fks, It may ap- 
pear singular that Mr. Lindsey could submit to that re- 
newed subscription, which was requisite in order to his 
induction to a new living. 

' And the case/ he adds, *■ appears the more extraordinary, as 
many clergymen, who, in consequence of a revolution in their 
, opinions, had become dissatisfied with the Articles, would never, for 
the sake of obtaiuins the most valuable preferment, subscribe 
them again, though while they were permitted to remain unmolest- 
ed, they did not perceive it to be ttieir duty to retire from the 
<{hurch.' p. 17. 

The extreme waint of candour and sincerity evinced 
by such conduct, is very unsatisfactorily apologized for 
by Mr. Lindsey, and is very gently reproved by Mr. 
Kelsham. The principal plea alleged by Mr. L. in 
defence of himself, is, that as he continued to officiate 
in the forms of the liturgy, his renewed subscription 
gave him little concern, since he considered himself, 
every time he used the liturgy, as virtually repeating 
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his subscription. At length, he brought himself, be 
says, to consider the Trinitarian forms in the liturgy, and 
the invocations at the entrance of the litany, as 

< A threefold representation of the one God, the Father, govern-, 
ing all things by himself and by his Son and Spirit \ and as a three- 
fold way of adaressing him as a Creator, and original benevolent 
cause of all things, as Redeemer of mankind by his don, and their 
Sanctifier by his Holy Spirit.* p. 23. 

How far he was influenced by mercenary consider* 
ations in retaining his station under such circumstances, 
it is impossible to say ; but that he was guilty of much 
collusion and impious prevarication in this affair, can- 
not be reasonably doubted ; nor is there any species of 
simulation or dissimulation in religion, which might not 
be justified on pretences equally plausible: and when 
we recollect that Mr. L. persisted in that conduct for 
a series of years, we shall find it difficult to conceive 
of him, as that prodigy of virtue, which Mr. Belsham 
represents him. 'He must be a severe moralist,' says 
Mr. B. ' whom such a concession does not satisfy.' 
And what is this concession, that is to stop every mouth, 
and to convert censure inta praise? We will give it in 
Mr. L.'s own words : it is this : 

* Not,' says he, * that I now justify myself therein. Yea, rather I 
condemn myself But as I have humble hope of the divine for- 
giveness, let not men be too rigid in their censures.' p. 24. 

It is impossible to conceive a confession of conduct 
extremely criminal, in terms of lighter reprehension, 
but agreeably to the theory of Mr. B. the merit of re- 
pentance so much exceeds the moral turpitude of trans- 
gression, that the faintest indications of it transport 
him with admiration. For our parts, were we not 
aware of the tendency of Socinianism to produce a 
most attenuated conception of the evil of sin, we should 
have expected to find such insincerity and impiety de- 
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plored in die strongest language of penitential sorrow. 
As we wish, however, to do ample justice to the real 
virtues of Mr. L. we feel a pleasure in quoting the fol- 
lowing account of the manner in which he conducted 
himself while he was rector of Catterick. 

' No sooner wa« he settled/ says his hiographer, ' in his new sit- 
uation, than he applied himself with <great assiduity, in his extensive 
and populous parish, to perform the duties of a parochial minister. He 
regularly officiated twice on the Sunday in his parish church, and 
in the interval between the services he catechised young people. 
He visited the sick, he relieved the poor, he established and sup- 
ported charity-schools for the children, he spent considerable sums 
of money in feeding the hungry, in clothing the naked, in providing 
medicines for the diseased, ana in purchasing and distributing the 
books for the instruction of the ignorant. In his domestic arrange- 
ipents, the greatest economy was observed, that he and his excel- 
lent lady might have the greater surplus to expend in liberality and 
charity ; for it was a rule with him to lay up nothing firom the in- 
come of his living.' p. 26. 

This is, unquestionably, a pleasing picture of the 
cjiaracter of an exemplary Christian pastor. It does 
not appear that any considerable success attended his 
labours. On this head he contents himself with ex- 
pressing a faint hope, that some of the seed he had 
sowed, might not be lost. 

In this situation he continued tei\ years, till a dan- 
gerous fit of sickness roused his conscience, and ren- 
dered his continuance in the discbarge of his eclesias- 
tieal functions insupportable. We are far from wishing 
to depreciate the value of that sacrifice which Mr. 
Lindsey tardily and reluctantly made to the claims of 
conscience ; but we cannot conceal our surprise, that 
a measure to which he was forced, in order to quell 
the apprehensions he most justly entertained of tlie dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty, after a system of prevarica- 
tion persisted in for upwards of ten years, should be 
extolled in terms, which can only be applied with pro- 
priety to instances of heroic virtue. To prefer the 
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surrender of eertain worldly advantagcfs to a persever*- 
ance i& conduct highly criminal, evinces a muid not 
utterly insensible to the force of moral obligation, and 
nothing more. Our admiration must be reserved for 
a higher species of excellence ;— -for an adherence to 
the side of delicacy and honour, where many plausi- 
bilities might be urged to the contrary ; or a resolute 
pursuit of the path of virtue, when it is. obstructed by 
the last extremities of evil. Mr. Lindsey renounced, 
it is true, a respectable and lucrative situation in the 
church, rather than continue any longer in the prac- 
tice of what he considered as idolatry. But he was 
, unincumbered with a family : he possessed som« per- 
sonal property, jmd enjoyed the friendship of several 
great and noble personages, who were never likely to 
suffer him to sink into absolute poverty. He merely 
descended to the level where many of the best, and 
some of the greatest of men, have chosen to place 
themselves, and where his friend Dr. Priestley, whos^ 
talents would have commanded any preferment in the 
church, chose, frorii an attachment of the same prin- 
ciples, to remain for life. We approve his resignation 
of his living, but we confess we are more disposed to 
wonder that he could reconcile himself to continue in 
his situation so long, than that he should feel himself 
corfipelied to quit it at last. 

This event took place in the year 1773 ; aftet which 
he came to London, and a plan was soon set on foot 
for opening a chapel for him iu the metropolis, where, 
retaining the use of a liturgy modified agreeably to his 
views, be might promulgate the tenets of Socinus. 
Many persons, Mr. B. informs us, both of the estabUsh- 
ment and among the dissenters, aided the undertaking, 
among whom are particularly enumerated the follow- 
ing : Dr. Priestley, and Dr. Price, Samuel Shore, Esq. 
of Norton Hall, in Yorkshire, and Robert Newton, Esq. 
of Norton House, in the same village. 
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These gentlemen, in conjunction with others, enter- 
ed into a subscription, to indemnify him for the neces* 
sary expenses incurred in procuring and fitting up hit 
chapel. The place fixed upon for this grand experi- 
ment, was a room in Essex House, Essex Street, 
which having before been used as an auction-room, was 
capable, at a moderate expense, of being turned into a 
convenient plac6 of worship. Here Mr. L. introduced 
his improved liturgy, formed very much upon the plan 
of Dr. Clarke's, but with such variations as correspond- 
ed to the difference of his views from those of that 
celebrated divine. From this period, the life of Mr. 
L. proceeds in a very equable and uniform course, 
with little worthy of remark, besides the various publi- 
cations to which the system he had adopted gave birth ; 
and over the congregation formed in Essex Street, he 
continued to preside till his 70th year, when he thought 
fit to retire from a public station : after which he lived 
sixteen years, when he was attacked with a disease 
which was judged to be a pressure of the brain, and 
expired in the 86th year of his age. Such are the 
outlines of a narrative which Mr. Belsham has contriv-. 
cd to extend to upwards of five hundred octavo pages. 
It is by no means our intention to follow the biographer 
through his boundless excursions, or to criticise every 
remark which appears to us justly obnoxious to cen- 
sure. We shall content ourselves with selecting a few 
passages, and making a few observations, which may 
serve to illustrate the genius and progress of Socinian- 
ism, the promotion of which evidently appears to be 
the sole object of the writer of these Memoirs. 

The secession of Mr. Lindsey from the established 
church produced much less impression than might 
have been expected ; nor does it appear that his exam- 
ple was followed by one individual among the clergy, 
ofitil Mr. Disney, his brotfaer-iii-law, after the lapse of 
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9oiiiie years, adopted the same measure, and afterwards 

became bis colleague in the ministry* The estabUsh- 
^ent of a Socinian chapel with a reformed Uturgy in the 
metropolis, is narrated by our biographer with the 
utmost pomp, as forming a distinguished epoch in the 
annals of religion ; and undoubtedly great hopes were 
entertained of its producing a memorable revolutioa 
among the«Episcopalians, but these expectations were 
frustrated. The attendance, composed chiefly of per- 
sons of opulence, (among whom the Duke of Graitou- 
made the principal figure,) was at no time very numer- 
ous, and no similar society was formed from among the 
members of the estabUshed church in any part of the 
united kingdom. The utmost that the efforts of LiDd** 
sey, Priestley, and others, effected, was to convert the 
teachers of Arianism among the dissenters, into Socin- 
ians, who exerted themselves with tolerable success to 
disseminate their principles in their respective congre- 
gations : so that the boasted triumphs of Socinianism 
consisted in sinking that section of the dissenting body, 
who had already departed from the faith, a few degrees 
lower in the gulf of error. From these very Memoirs 
under consideration, we derive the most convincing ev- 
idence that the tenets of Socinus, with respect to the 
nation at large, have lost ground, and that the people 
of England are much less favourably disposed to them 
than formerly. They also present us a very full and 
particular account of the association of a part of the 
clergy at the Feathers Tavern, to procure relief in the 
matter of subscription ; for which purpose, agreeably 
to a resolution of the general body, on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 17T2, a petition was presented to the house of 
commons. The number of the petitioners amouoted to 
nearly two hundred and fifty, among whom, the names 
of the celebrated Archdeacon Biackburoe, and Law, 
Bishop of Carlisle, were the most distinguished* Of 
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the stftteof the public mind in the metropcJis, we have 
J a striking piotarein a letter from John Lee, afterwards 
soiicitor-'geneFal, a eealous friend of the discontented 
dergy. * It will surprise you who live in the country, 
(says he,) and consequently have not been informed of 
the discoveries of the metropolis, that the Christian re- 
ligion is not thought to be an object worthy of the least 
regard; and that it is not only the most prudent, but 
the most virtuous, and benevolent thing in the worlds to 
flivert men's minds from such frivolous subjects with all 
like dexterity that can be* This is no exaggeration, I 
assure you ; on the contrary, it seems to be the opin* 
ion (and their conduct will show it) of nine-tenths of 
both houses of parliament !' Allowing for some slight 
exaggerations arising from the chagrin and vexation of 
the writer, it is still impossible not to perceive, if any 
credit is due to his statement, that the parliament were 
not in a disposition to feel any conscientious objections 
to the repeal of the articles, and that if they opposed 
such a measure, that opposition originated^ simply from 
the fear of innovation common to politicians. I'he 
manner in which the debate was conducted when the 
affair came actually under the consideration of the 
house, confirms this conclusion. 

There was not one member who expressed bis be- 
lief in the articles : it was treated entirely as a political 
question, without once adverting to its intrinsic merits, 
as involving a religious controversy, and Mr. Hans 
Stanley opposed the bringing up of the petition, as it 
tepded to disturb the peace of the country, which, in 
his opinion, ought to be the subject of a fortieth article, 
which would be well worth all the thirty-nine.* With 
such levity and contempt was the national creed treated 
at that time. WiB the sturdiest champion of Sociniantsm 
affirm ^at a similar discussion in the house of commons, 

* &t9 pages 94,'5$| of these memoirs. 
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or ia the upper house, would be conducted in a simito 
manner at present f or that there would not be oiiC 
member who would contend for the continuance ol the 
articles on the ground of their intrinsic excellence a&d 
verity ? The fact is, that through the secularity and 
irreligion of the clergy, evangelical truth was nearly ef- 
faced from the minds of the members of the establi^i'' 
ment in the higher ranks, and that an indolent acqui* 
escence in established formularies, had succeeded to the 
ardour with which the great principles of religion were 
embraced at the Reformation. Such was the state of 
the public mind, that in a contest between orthodoxy 
and heresy, the former proved triumphant, merely be- 
cause it was already established, and had the plea of 
antiquity and prescription in its favour. Since that pe- 
riod, vital religion has revived in the national church, 
the flame of controversy has been widely spread ; the 
inconsistency of Socinianism with ihe scriptures, to- 
gether with its genuine tendency and character, has 
been fully developed : it has lost the attraction of nov- 
elty ; it has revolted the minds of men by its impiety ; 
and having been weighed in the balance, has been 
found wanting. If among the -clergy there still subsist 
a small remnant who are attached tothose unscriptural 
tenets, they are content with being connived at, and 
nothing could now urge them to the imprudence of pre- 
senting the^r claims for legal security to the legislature. 
We hear nothing of an intention to renew the scenes 
which took place at the Feathers Tavern in 1772. 

We consider this as a decisive proof that Socinian- 
ism has lost ground in the nation, notwithstanding its 
prevalence in societies of a certain description among 
the dissenters : those who never formally renounced 
the orthodox doctrine, have, in consequence of recent 
discussions, become more than even attached to it ; 
while that class of dissenters who were already moving 
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in an heretical direction, have r^fK>sed in Socinitnisni, 
as their natural centre of gravity. From several other 
circumstances recorded in these Memoirs, the same in- 
ference may be drawn with respect to the discredit un- 
der which this system lies at present, compared with 
the countenance and indulgence with which it was re-^ 
ceived thirty or forty years back. While Mr. Lindsey 
was deUberating on the propriety of quitting his living, 
it was suggested to him by Dr. Priestley, that he might 
continue to officiate, by making such alterations in the 
public offices of devotion as corresponded to his pecu- 
liar views. ' Nor was there any ground to suspect,' 
says Mr. B. ' that he would have met with any moles- 
tation from hrs superiors.' Mr. Chambers, who held 
the livipg of Oundle, in Northamptonshire, Mr. Disney, 
for many years, and others, did so without being called 
to account for their conduct. We should be sorry to 
express ourselves with an improper degree of confidence, 
but we may venture to express a firm persuasion, that 
such a silent repeal of the doctrine of the church by the 
mere authority of a parochial minister, would not now 
be permitted to pass unnoticed, or uncensured*, in any 
part of the kingdom. The dignitaries of the church 
are alive to the importance of the distinguishing truths 
of Christianity, and would shew themselves prompt and 
eager, as appears ifbm recent instances, to discourage 
the open disavowal of them. We have no hesitation in 
asserting that the hope of rendering the tenets of the 
Polish heresiarch, popular and prevalent throughout 
this nation, was at no period so completely extinguished 
as at the present ; and from a certain air of despond- 
ency which the Memorialist of Lindsey betrays, amidst 
all bis gasconades, we are convinced he is of the same 
opinion. The disposition on all occasions to vaunt of 
their success, and to predict with great confidence the 
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speedj triumpfaof thetr principles, is a^ peculiar^^fenture 
in tbe oharaGter of modern Socinians, and the absurd 
and exaggerated statements of matters of fact into which 
this propensity betrays them, are truly ludicrous. ♦ All 
other sorts of enthusiasts of whom we have ei^r .heard 
or read, are, in this respect, cold and phlegmatic com- 
pared with them. In numerous extracts from the let- 
ters of Mr* Lihdsey's correspondents, and of others, 
representations are made of numerous and rapid con- 
versions to Socinianism, which Mr. B. from a regard 
to troth and decency, finds it necessary to correct and 
apologize for, as the effusion qf well-intended, but in-* 
temperate zeal. The boast of success is almost invaria- 
bly the precursor of a statement on the part of Mr. B. in 
.which it is either repealed, or qualified ; and, it isbut do- 
ing him justice to say, that his judgement and experience 
have exempted him from those illusions and deceptions 
of which his party have become the easy dupes. We 
had been confidently informed, for instance j that almost 
all the people of Boston, in the provihce of MassaciHi- 
setts, were becoming Socinians, and that the ministers, 
with the exception of one or two, had already declared 
themselves ; when it appears from the unimpeachable 
authority of Mr. Wells, himself a Socinian, and an in- 
habitant of that city, that there is but one professedly 
Unitarian chapel throughout Nfew England, and so little 
sanguine is he with respect to the spread of that doc- 
trine, that he strongly deprecates its discussion, from a 
conviction that it will issue in producing among the 
body of the people a more confirmed attachment to or- 
thodoxy.* It is also worthy of remark, that these ex- 
travagant boasts of success are not accompanied with 
the slightest advertence to the morjftl or spiritual effects^ 
which the Socinian doctrine produces on the character : 
this is a consideration, which rarely, if ever, enters in- 

^ See his Letter ia the Appendix of the M emoTirs. 
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.toitbe^mind of its most zealous abettors, who appear 
to be perfectly satisfied if they can but accomplish a 
change of sentiment, however inefficacious to all prac- 
tical purposes. Their converts are merely proselyted 
to an opinion, without pretending to be converted to 
God; and ifthey are not as.much injured by the change 
as the proselytes made by the Pharisees of old, it must 
be ascribed to causes totally distinct from the superior 
excellence of the tenets which they have embraced. 
They have been taught to discard.the worship of Christ, 
xmd to abjure all dependence upon him as a Saviour-— 
an admirable preparation, it must be confessed, for a 
devout and holy life. Xictthe abettors of those doc- 
trines produce, if they can, a single instance of a per- 
son, who, in consequence of embracing them, was re- 
jclaimed from a vicious to a virtuous life, from aneglect 
of serious piety <to an exemplary discharge of its obli- 
gations and duties; and. their success, to whatever ex- 
tent h has been realissed^ would suggest an argument 
in their favour deserving some attention. But who is 
ignorant that among the endless fluctuations of fashions 
and opinions recorded in the annals of xeligion, the 
jcnost absurd and pernicious systems have flourished for 
a while ; and that Acianism, for instance, which these 
men profess to abhor almost as much as orthodoxy, 
|Hrevailed to such a degree fod: years, as to threaten to 
become the prevalent religion of Christendom.^ So- 
. cinianism can boast hut few converts compared with 
infidelity ; in England, at least, they have gone hand 
in hand, and their progress has been simultaneous, 
derived from the same causes, and productive of the 
same effects. Shall w«e therefore affirm that infidelity 
is to be rejected with less confidence, because it pos- 
sesses in reality that to which Socinianism only pre- 

• See the 2d Book of Sulpicios Severus, Chapter 35. « Tumhse- 
lesis Arrii prorupit UtUanque orbem krreoto errore tDft»av«rat/' 
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tends ? When we reflect on the inert and torpid chatr- 
acter of Socinianisoi, it is surprising any serious expec- 
tation should be entertained of its final triumph* From 
innumerable passages in these Memoirs, it appears that 
the far greater part of those who have embraced it in 
the established church, have been content to retain their 
situation ; and it is certain that of the two hundred and 
fifty who joined in the petition for relief in the matter 
of subscription, Mr. Lindsey was the only person who 
made any sacrifice of emolument to principle. We 
find both Mr. Lindsey and Mr. Belsham incessantly 
reproaching Unitarians with timidity, in declining the 
avowal of their sentiments ; and the former remarking 
with just indignation, that amidst the multitudes that 
concurred in his views, there was but onem ember of 
the established church that afforded him any pecuniary 
aid towards defraying the necessary expenses attend- 
ant on the opening of his chapel. The avowal of 
Socinianism among dissenters, has rarely been follow- 
ed by worldly privations ; and in the church of Eng- 
land, where such consequences must have ensued, it has 
not been made. Except in th6 instances of Lindsey, 
Jebb, and a very few others, the converts to Socinianisfm 
have stooped to the meanest prevarication, and tjie 
most sacrilegious hypocrisy, rather than sacrifice their 
worldly emoluments and honours. Compare this with 
the conduct of the Puritans in the reign of Charles the 
Second ; who, though the points at issue were com- 
paratively trifling and insignificant, chose, to the num- 
ber of two thousand, to encounter every species of ob- 
loquy rather than do violence to their conscience ; and 
learn the difference between the heroism inspired by 
Christian principle, and the base and pusillanimous 
spirit of heresy. What an infatuation to expect that a 
system, which inspires its votaries with no better sen- 
timents and feelings than are evinced by these deciaiva 
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fiicts, will ever become the prevtiling belief; a system 
which, while it militates against every page of revela- 
tion, is betrayed by the selfish timidity of its followers ! 
•The system of Socifius is a cold negation ; the whole 
secret of it consist's in thinking meanly of CHrist ; and 
what tendency such a mode of thinking can have to in- 
spire elevation or ardour, it is not easy to comprehend. 
If it is calculated to relieve the conscience of a weight 
which the principles of orthodoxy render it difficult to 
shake off without complying with the conditions of the 
gospel, infidelity answers the same purpose still better, 
and possesses a still higher degree of simplicity,— 
meaning by that term what Socinians generally mean, 
the total absence of mystery. 

Great part of these Memoirs are occupied in giving 
a copious analysis of Mr. L.'s publications, which, pos- 
3essing no intrinsic merit, nor having excited more 
than a temporary interest, it would be trifling with the 
patience of our readers to suppose they could derive 
either entertainment or instruction from seeing them 
abridged. Of Mr. Lindsey, considered as a writer, it 
is sufficient to observe, that the measure of intellect he 
displays, is the most ordinaiy, and that he was not pos- 
sessed of the power, in its lowest degree, of either in- 
venting what was rare, or embellishing what was com- 
mon. He was perspicuous, because he contented him- 
self, on all occasions, with the most common-place 
thoughts ; he was simple, because he aspired to noth- 
ing more than to convey his meaning in intelligible 
terms, without the least conception of force, elegance, 
or harmony. Though his writings are replete with 
professions of unbounded liberality and candour, it is 
evident, from his treatment of Mr. Robinson of Cam- 
bridge, that he was indulgent only towards those who 
approached nearer to infidelity than himself. Nothing 
can be conceived more splenetic and acrimonious than 

o* 
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his examination of that ingenious author's * Plea for 
the Divinity of Christ,' who, in return for compliments 
and condescensions, which, however unworthy of the 
cause he was defending, were sufficient to soften ar 
Cerberus, met with nothing but rudeness and insolence. 
It was truly amusing to see the imbecility of a Lindsey 
assuming the airs of a War burton. Throughout the 
whole of that publication, he affects to consider Mr. 
Robinson as a mere superficial declaimer ; although 
his friend Archdeacon Blackburne, Mr. B. informs us, 
always spoke of the Plea as a most able and unanswer- 
able performance : So much for the modesty of this 
heretical confessor ! 

But it is time to leave Mr. L. to that oblivion which 
is the infallible destiny of him and of his works, and 
to proceed to make a few remarks on the narrative, 
and the miscellaneous strictures of his biographer. In 
the first place, we congratulate him on his abatement 
of that tone of arrogance which so strikingly character- 
ized his former publications : not that we ever expect 
him to exhibit himself in the light of an amiable or uii- 
assuming writer, which would be for the -^Ethiopian to 
change his skin ; but it is with pleasure we remark 
less insolence and dogmatism than he has displayed on 
other occasions. He writes like a person who is con- 
scious he is supporting a sinking cause 5 an air of des- 
pondency may be detected amidst his efforts to appear 
gay and cheerful. He knows perfectly well that he is 
celebrating the obsequies, not the triumph, of Socinian- 
ism ; and from the httle advantage it has derived from 
his former efforts, his vanity will not prevent him from 
suspecting that he is giving dust to dust, and ashes to 
ashes. 

In this, as in all his former publications, he evinces 
a total ignorance of human nature, together with that 
propensity to over-rate the practical effect of meta- 
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physieal theories, which almost invariably attaches to 
metaphysicians of an inferior order. He who invents^ 
ik metaphysical system, which possesses the least claims 
*to public regard, must have paid a profound attention 
to the actual constitution of human nature. He must 
have explored the most delicate and intricate processes 
of the mind, and kept a vigilant eye on the various 
phenomena which it presents. He is necessarily above 
his theory; having been conducted to it by an inde- 
pendent efibrt of thought. He has not adjusted his 
observations to his hypothesis, but his hypothesis to 
his observations. The humble disciple, the implicit 
admirer, proceeds too often in a directly opposite man- 
ner. All he knows of the mental constitution, in its 
more intricate movements, he derives from the system 
prepared to his hand, which he adopts with all its crg^ 
dities, and conBdently employs as the key which is to 
unlock all the recesses of nature. Having; been accus- 
tomed to contemplate the human mind with a constant 
view to the technical arrangements to which he has 
devoted himself, he estimates the practical importance 
of metaphysical theories by what has passed in his own 
mind. VVe are fully convinced that the bulk of man- 
kind are very little influenced by metaphysical theories, 
and that even in minds which are more prone to specu- 
lation, metaphysical dogmas are seldom so firmly em- 
braced, or so deeply realized, as to be productive of 
important practical effects. The advocate of necessity 
and the champion of liberty, will, in the same state of 
moral proficiency, act precisely the same part in simi- 
lar circumstances. Mr. Belsham, however, in the 
plentitude of his enthusiasm for the doctrine of philo- 
sophical necessity, ascribes, without hesitation, the 
ruin of multitudes of young persons to their embracing 
the opposite tenet. It is truly surprising that he who 
waS' so quick'-sigbted as to perceive the tendency of 
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the notion of liberty to promote immoral eonductt f^Mld 
entertain po suspicion of a similar tendency in the doc^ 
trine of God's being the author of sin, which Mr. B.^ 

repeatedly asserts. 

' The true solution of the first difficulty (says Mr. B.^ whether 
God be the author of sin ? appears to be this : that God is, strictly 
speaking, the author of evil ; but that, in the first f^ace, he never 
ordains or permits evil but with a view to the production of a great* 
er good, which could not have existed without it. And secondly, 
that though God is the author of evil, both natural and moral, he 
is not the approver of evil ; he does not delight in it fi>r its own 
sake ; it must be the object of his aversion, and what he would nev- 
er permit or endure, if the good he intends could have been accom- 
plished without it. With respect to the justice of punishment, the 
best and only philosophical solution of it, is, that under the ^ivine 
government all punishment is remedial Moral evil is the disease, 
punishment is the process of cure, of greater or less intensity, and 
of longer or shorter duration, in proportion to the malignity andin- 
v^eracy of the malady, but ultimately of sovereign efficacy under 
tfi# divine government, to operate a perfect cure ; so that those 
whose vices have been the means of proving, purifying, and exalt- 
ing the virtues of.othersj shall, in the end, share with them in their 
virtue and their triumph, and the impartial justice ^ and infinite be- 
nevolence of the Divine Being, will be made Itnown, adored, and 
celebrated through the whole created universe.' pp. 3S3, 4. 

The malignant tendency of such representations a$ 
the foregoing, is so obvjous, that it is quitfj unnecessary 
to point it out to our readers. How vain are all pre- 
cautions against sin, if in all cases it is produced by the 
omnipotent power of the Deity ! and what motive can 
remain for avoiding it, if it is certain of being ultimate- 
ly crowned with happiness and glory ! The distinction 
between producing it, and approving of it for its own 
sake, with which the doctrine is attempted to be palli- 
ated, is perfectly futile ; for this is ascribing no more 
to the Deity than must in justice be ascribed to the 
most profligate of mankind, who never commit sin for 
its own sake, but purely with a view to certain advan- 
tages with which it is connected ; and the difference 
between the twp ^ase$ ari^oi, not from ^y distinction. 
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in the moral character of the proceeding, but simply 
from the superior comprehension of view, with which 
the conduct of the Deity is accompanied. As the 
perpetration of vice is, upon this system, a calamity, 
not a crilne, it is but fitting and necessary it should re- 
ceive a compensation ; and for this Mr. B. has provid- 
ed, by representing the ultimate happiness of such as 
have been the means of purifying the virtue of others 
by their vices, as the effect of the impartial justice of 
the Deity. Persons of this description are, it seems, 
a species of benefactors, and it is but right ihey should, 
in due time, be rewarded. They are the scavengers 
of the universe, and having done a great deal of neces- 
sary, though dirty work, they are entitled to commis- 
eration at present, and to proportionable compensation 
in another state of being. How admirably are these 
views adapted to promote a horror bf sin ! What ten- 
derness of conscience, fear of offending, deep humility, 
and penitence, may we expect to find in Mr. Belsham, 
and in his admirers ! Doubtless their eyes are a foun- 
tain of tears, which, like Jeremiah, they are incessant- 
ly pouring out for those vices and impieties, which are 
the sure and certain pledges of endless felicity. 

Ta expect Mr. B. to write a bulky volume without 
intermingling a large portion of infidelity, would be to 
expect grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles. In the 
work under consideration, he fully maintains the con- 
sistency of his character. He more than insinuates his 
disbelief of a great, if not the greater part, of the Mo- 
saic history. Mr. Lindsey having expressed himself 
in terms of just reprehension with respect to the con- 
duct of those who reject the books of Moses, Mr. B. 
takes upon him to censure the severity of his friend. 

[ * But surely if the venerable writer (says he,) had reconsidered 
the case with his usual calmness and impartiality, he would have 
•eea thut^a person may be a very firm believer in the divine missioa 
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clence of the div^ine legation of Moses, while he at the same tim 
may esteitaiB very senous dduhCs, whether the books commoiily a 
tribvt«d to If OSes were reallv written throughMit by. him, and wli4 
tber either the narrative or the institute, exist at present exactly i 
the form in which he delivered them.' p. 408. 

But supposing the narrative to be in certain point 
false, the institution 'misrepresented and disguised, am 
the books which we term the Pentateuch the produe 
tion of some unknown author, who does not see tfa 
impossibility of separating the truth from the falsehood 
and of attaching, on any consistent principles, to an] 
part of it, the credit due to a Divine communication . 
the spirit of infidelity evinced in these passages, ii 
little different from that which pervades the pages o 
Bolingbroke and *¥oltaire. But such is the genuine 
progress of Socinianism : it begins with denying some 
of the clearest propositions in the New Testament, h 
order to which its claims to inspiration must be weak- 
ened or annulled ; whence it proceeds to dispute tbe 
authority of the Old, till the whole Bible be virtually 
set aside as tbe umpire of controversy. Among the 
other sublime discoveries to which Mr. B. has been 
led by a critical investigation of the writings of the New 
Testament, one is, that the Lord Jesus Christ possesses 
no authority whatever, or to use a term of his^own in- 
vention, no external authority. Speaking of the ^^uke 
of Grafton, he says, 

< In a paper, dated Jan. 1, 1792, the Duke «xpresses a belief 
that the exaltation of Christ to dominion and authority was the con- 
sequence of his submission to those sufferings which " were so effi- 
cacious, perhaps so necessary, to his own glory and to the future 
happiness of mankind " Elis .mind seems at this time to have been 
perplexed with some obscure notion of the unscriptural dretrinesof 
meritorious sufferings,. and of the external aal4>ority of Je8asChr48t ; 
which, however, he regards as a mystery, which " it will probably 
never be given to man in the present state" to understand, and 
which, therefore, ^* must consequently be ranked anaong those arti- 
clesi tk9 belief ,9fwhi<^ ^9im9i b« tm/mfixj tPlwl^l^Qf^"/ P- 3S7/ 
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miougti the Apostles have affirmed the exaltation of 
the Saviour to the governmeDt of the universe, in ev- 
ery variety of form which language can supply ; though 
be himself declared that all power was given to him in 
heaven and in earth, his possession of external author- 
iQr is unblushingly asserted to be ap unscriptural tenet. 
We challenge Mr. B. to invent terms more strongly 
expressive of the highest dominion and authority, than 
those which the inspired writers have employed in de- 
scribing the exaltation of the Saviour; We can r^ard 

^ this assertion of Mr. Belsbam's, in no other light than 
as a specimen of that theological audacity which forms 

I the principal feature in that gentleman's character, and 
which happily can have no other effect than to inspire 
a complete abhorrence of the systcmi which renders 
such a procedure necessary. We cheerfully accept, 
however, the concession implied in these daring posi- 
tions, that the doctrine of the meritorious su&rings of 
Christ is inseparably connected with his exaltation; and 
as the latter cannot, without the utmost indecency, be 
denied, the former follows of course. We can an** 
nex no other meaning to the epithet external, as appli* 
ed to authority y than what might be more clearly ex- 
pressed by the term personal ; or, in other words, Mr. 
B.'s intention is to assert, that our Lord possesses no 
authority whatever, apart from the credit due to his 
mission and to his doctrine, and that the Christian 
church is in no other sense governed. by Christ, than the 
Jews might be affirmed to be governed by Moses after 
his decease. It must be obvious, however, to every 
one, that this is not to explain, but boldly and unequiv- 
ocally to contradict^ the writings of the Apostles on this 
important subject. 

We shall close these strictures on Mr. Belsham, by. 
quoting one passage more, which illustrates at once, his 

, insufferable arrogance, and his servile deference to au- 
thority. 
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' What childisii simplicity and ignorance^' snyn he, ' d<m8"it b«- 
tray in some, to feign or to feel alarmed at the tendency of thost 
doctrines which are avowed by such men as Lindsey, Priestley, 
Hartley, and Jebb, and which are represented by them as lying lit 
the foundation of all right views of the divine government, of all 
rational pietjr and virtuous practice, and of all rational andsubHtan- 
tial consolation ! And yet such persons feel no alarm at the vulgar 
notion of philosophical liberty, or the power of acting differently in 
cirRumstanccs pre -isely similar ; a notion, the fond persuasion pf 
which encourages men t* venture into circumstances of moral dan- 
ger, and to which thousands of th« young and inexperienced espe- 
cially are daily falling victims.' p. 394. 

The arrogance, folly, and absurdity of this passaj^e, 
are scarcely to be paralleled, even in the writings of its 
inimitable author. The most celebrated metaphysi- 
cians and reasoners, in every age and in every country, 
Malebranche, Cud worth, Clarke, Butler, Reid, Chil- 
lingworth, and innuiTierable others^ who have avowed 
the strongest apprehensions of the immoral tendency of 
the doctrine of fatalism, or, as it has been styled, of 
philosophical necessity, are consigned by a writer, who 
has not capacity sufficient to appreciate their powers, 
much less to rival their productions, to the reproach of 
childish simplicity and ignorance ; and this for no oth- 
er reason than their presuming to differ in opinion from 
Lindsey, Priestley, Hartley, and Jebb ! What is this 
but to enjoin implicit faith ? ^nd why might not a Ro- 
man Catholic, with equal propriety, accuse of childish 
simplicity and ignorance, those who should suspect the 
pernicious tendency of sentiments held by Pascal, Fen- 
elon, and Bossuet ? We must be permitted to remind 
Mr. B. that we hold his pretensions to a liberal and in- 
dependent turn of thought extremely cheap ; that pos- 
sessing nothing original' even in his opinions, to say 
nothing of his genius, his most vigorous efforts have 
terminated in his becoming a mere train-bearer, in a 
very insignificant procession. 

Having already detained our readers longer on this 
article tlian we ought, we should now put a period to 
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our remains, but.that there is one particular connected 
with the history of Mr. Lindsey, which we conceive, has 
been too often set. in such a light as is calculated to 
produce erroneous impressions. We refer to the re- 
signation of his livings in deference to his religious scru- 
ples* He is, on this account, every where designated 
by Mr. Belsham by the title of ' the venerable Confes- 
sor ; and what is more to be wondered at, the late ex- 
cellent Job Orton, in a letter to his friend, the late Rev. 
ilVfr. Palmer of Hackney, speaks of him in the following 
terms : 

'Were I to publish an account of silenced and ejected ministers, 
I should be strongly tempted to insert Mr. Lindsey in the list, which 
he mentions in his Apology with so much Teneration. He cer- 
tainly deserves as much respect and honour as any of them ^ for 
the part he has acted. Perhaps few of them exceeded him in learn- 
ing and piety. I venerate him as I would any of your confessors. 
As to his particular sentiments, they are nothing to me. An honest 
pious man, who makes such & sacrifice to truth and conscience as 
lie has done, is a glorious character, and deserves the respect, esteem, 
and veneration of every true Christian.* 

We 4iave no scruple in asserting that this unqualified 
encomium is repugnant to reason, to scripture, and to 
the sentiments of the best and purest ages of the Christ- 
ian church. To pass over the absurdity of denomina- 
ting Mr. L. a silenced and ejected minister, merely on 
account of his voluntary withdrawment from a commu- 
nity whose distinguishing tenets he had abandoned, we 
are far from conceiving that the merit attached to his 
conduct on this occasion, was of such an order as to 
entitle him for a moment to rank with confessors and 
martyrs. To the praise of manly integrity for quitting 
a situation he could no longer conscientiously retain, we 
are ready to acknowledge Mr. L. fully entitled. We 
are cordially disposed to admire integrity, wherever we 
perceive it ; and we admire it the more in the present 
instance, because such examples of it, among benefice 
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«d eedesmsties, have been rare. But we caoffot |>er- 
mit ourselves to place sacrifices to error on the same 
footing as sacrifices to truth, without annihilating their 
distinction. If revealed truth possess any thing of 
sanctity and importance, the profession of it must be 
more meritorious than the profession «f its opposite ; 
and, by consequence, sacrifices made to that profession 
must be more estimable. He who suffers in the cause 
of truth is entitled to admiration ; he who sufiers in the 
defence of error and delusion, to our commiseration ; 
which are unquestionably very different sentiments. If 
truth is calculated to elevate and sanctify the character, 
he who cheerfully sacrifices his worldly emolument to 
its pursuit, must be supposed to iiave participated, in 
no common degree, of its salutary operation. He who 
suffers equal privations in Jtbe propagation of error, 
evinces, it is confessed, his possession of moral hones- 
ty ; but unless persuasion could convert error into truth, 
it is impossible it should impart to error the effects of 
truth. Previous to the profession of any tenets what- 
ever, there lies an obligation on all to whom the light of 
the gospel extends, to believe the truth. We are bound 
to confess Christ before men, only because we are bound 
to beUeve on him. But if, instead of believing on him, 
we deny him in his essential characters, which is the 
case with Socinians, the sincerity of that denial will in- 
deed rescue us from the guilt of prevarication, but not 
ffrom that of unbelief. It is possible, at least, since 
•some sort of faith in Christ is positively asserted to be 
essential to salvation, that the tenets of the Socinians 
may be such as to exclude that faith : that it does ex- 
clude it, no orthodox man can consistently deny 5 and 
how absurd it were to suppose a man should be enti- 
tled to the reward of a Christian -confessor, merely for 
denying, ionafidt, the doctrine which is essential to 
Ovation ! The sincerity which accompanies his jHro- 
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iSesaioD, <^ntUies him to the reward of a confessor : th^ 
error of the doctrine which he professes, exposes hini) 
at the same time,, to the sentence of condemnation as 
an unbeUever ! If we lose sight of Socinianism for a 
moment, and suppose an unbeliever in Christianity in 
totOj to suffer for the voluntary and sincere promulga«- 
tien of his tenets, we would ask Mr. Orton, in what 
rank he would be inclined to place his infidel confessor. 
Is he entitled to rank with any of the confessors f If 
lie is, our Saviour's terma of salvation are essentially 
altered, and though he pronounces an anathema on him 
who shall deny him before men, the sturdy and unshakf 
ett denial of him in die face of worldly discouragement^ 
wouM answer, it seems, as well as a similar confessioui. 
JMten< are left at their liberty in this respect, aad they 
are equally secure of eternal happmess, whether they 
deny^ or whether they confess, the Saviour, providing 
tbey do it firmly and sincerely. If these consequences 
appear shocking, and he be forced to assert die' nega^ 
ti^e, then it is^admHted that the truth: of the doctrine 
confessed, enters essentially into the inquiry,- whether 
he who sufifers for his opinionsr is to be, ipso facta, 
classed with Christian confessors. Let it be remem^ 
bered, that we are not denying that he who hazards 
bis worldly interest, rather than conceal or dissemble 
his tenets, how false or dangerous soever they may be, 
13 an honest man, and, quoa^ hoe, acts a virtuous part ; 
but that he is entitled to the same kind of approtmtion 
with the champion of truth. That the view we have 
taken of the subject is consonant to the scriptures, will 
not be doubted by those who recollect that St. John 
rests his attachment to Gains and to the elect Lady, 
on the truth which dwelt in them ;: that be professed 
no Christian attachment, but for the truth's sake ; and 
that he forbade Christians to exercise hospitaKty, or to 
shew the least indication of friendship, to those who 
taught any other doctrine than that which he and his 
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feUow apostles had taught. The source of the confer*- 
siOQ and absurdity which necessarily attach to the opin-* 
ions of Mr. Orton and others, here expressed on this 
subject, consists in their confounding together, moral 
sincerity and Christian piety. We are perfectly willing 
to admit, that the latter cannot subsist without the for- 
mer ; but we are equally certain that the former is by 
no means so comprehensive as necessarily to include 
the latter. We should have imagined it unnecessary 
to enter into an elaborate defence of so plain a position 
as this, that it is one thing to be what the world styles 
an honest man, and another to be a Christian — a dis- 
tinction, obvious as it is, sufficient to solve the whole 
mystery, and to account for the conduct of Mr. L. with- 
out adopting the unmeaning jargon of his biographer, 
who styles him, in innumerable places, the venerable 
confessor. How repugnant the language we have been 
endeavouring to expose, is to that which was held in 
the purest and best ages of the church, must be obvi* 
ous to all who are competently acquainted with eccle- 
siastical history. The Marcionites, we are informed 
by Eusebius, boasted of their having furnished a mul- 
titude of martyrs, but they were not the less on that ac- 
count considered as deniers of Christ. Hence, when 
orthodox Christians happened occasionally to meet at the 
places of martyrdom with Montanists and Manicbteans, 
they refused to hold the least communion with them, 
lest they should be supposed to consent to their errors.^ 
In a word, the nature of the doctrine professed must be 
taken into consideration, before we can determine that 
profession to be a Christian profession ; .nor is martyr- 
dom entitled to the high veneration justly bestowed on 
acts of heroic piety, on any other ground than its being, 
what the term imports, an attestation of the trutfi* It 
is the saint which makes the martyr, not the martyr the 

saint. 

* Euseb. L. 5. C. 14. 
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^ Summary of the Principles and History of Popery j in 
Five Lectures^ on the Pretensions and Abuses of the 
Church of Borne, Bj^ John Birt. 8vo. pp. 176. 

At a time when Popery is making rapid strides, 
and Protestants in general have lost the zeal which 
once animated them, we consider the publication we 
have just announced as peculiarly seasonable. What 
may be the ultimate effect of the efforts made by the 
adherents of the Church of Rome to propagate its ten- 
ets, aided by the apatliy ot the opposite party, it is not 
for us to conjecture. Certain it is, there never was a 
period when the members of the papal community were 
so active and enterprising, or Protestants so torpid and 
lAdifferent. Innumerable symptoms appear, of pre- 
vailing disposition to contemplate the doctrines of Po- 
pery with less disgust, and to witness their progress 
with less alarm, than has ever been known since the 
Reformation. All the zeal and activity are on one side ; 
and while every absurdity is retained, and eve^y pre- 
tension defended, which formerly drew upon Po{!)ery the 
indiarnation an d» abhorrence of all enlightened Christ- 
ians, we should be ready to conclude, from the altered 
state of public feeling, that a system once so obnoxious 
had asdergone some momentous revol»tion« We seems 
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on this occasion, to have interpreted, in its mostUteral 
sense, the injunction of ** hoping all things, and belies* 
log all things." We persist in maintaining that the ad- 
herents to Popery are materially changed, in contradic- 
tion to their express disavowal ; and while they make 
a boast of the infallibility of their creed, and the unal* 
terable nature of their religion, we persist in the be- 
lief of its having experienced we know not what meKora*^ 
tion and improvement. In most instances, when men are 
deceived, it is the effect of art and contrivance on the 
part of those who delude them : in this, the deception 
originates with ourselves ; and instead of bearing false 
witness against our neighbour, such is the excess of our 
candour, that we refuse to credit the unfavourable tes- 
timony which he bears of himself. 

There is, in the mean time, nothing reciprocal in this 
strange method of proceeding : we pipe to them, but 
they will not dance. Our concessions, instead of soft- 
ening and mollifying, seem to have no other effect upon 
them, than to elate their pride and augment their arro- 
gance. 

An equal change in the state of feeling towards an 
object which has itself undergone no alteration what- 
ever, and where the party by which it is displayed 
profess to adhere to their ancient tenets, it would be 
difficult to specify. To inquire into the causes of this 
singular phenomenon, would lead to discussion foreign 
to our present purpose. Let it suffice to remark, that 
it may partly be ascribed to the length of time which 
has elapsed since we have had actual expertience of 
the enormous cruelties of the papal system, and to the 
fancied security we possess against their recurrence ; 
partly to the agitation of a great political question, which 
seems to have had the effect of identifying the cause 
of Popery with that of Protestant Dissenters. The 
impression of the past has in a manner spent itself $ 
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and in many, its place is occupied by an eagerness to 
grasp at present advantages, and to lay hold of every 
expedient for shaking off the restraints which a narrow 
and timid policy has imposed. The irifluence of these 
circumstances has been much aided byjthat indifference 
to religious truth ^ which too often shelters itself under 
the mask of candour ; and to such an extent has this 
humour been carried, that distinguished leaders in Par- 
liament have not scrupled to represent the controversy 
between the Papists and the Protestants as turning on 
obscure and unintelligible points of doctrine, scarcely 
worth the attention of enlightened minds ; while a bene- 
ficed clergyman of some distinction, has treated the 
whole subject as of no more importance than the idle 
disputes agitated by the schoolmen. It was but a few 
years since, that a celebrated nobleman, in the House 
of Peers, vehemently condemned the oath of abjuration 
for applying the term superstitious to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. In exactly the same spirit, the ap- 
pellation of Papist is exchanged for Catholic, — a con- 
cession which the adherents of the Church of Rome 
well know how to improve, as amounting to little short 
of a formal surrender of the point at issue. For, if the 
Papists are really , entitled to the name of Catholics^ 
Protestants of every denomination are involved in the 
guilt of schism. 

, This revolution in the feelings of a great portion of 
the public, has probably been not a little promoted by 
another cause. The present times are eminently dis- 
tinguished by the^efforts employed for the extension 
of vital religion : each denomination of Christians has 
taken its station, and contributed its part toward the 
diffusion of evangelical sentiments. The consequence 
has been, that the professors of serious piety are multi- 
plied, and form at present a very conspicuous branch 
of the community. The space which they occupy in 
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the rokids of the public, is not merely proponioned ta 
their numerical importance, still less to tfaek rank hr 
society. It is in a great measure derived from the 
publicity of their [»roceedings, and the numerous asso^ 
ciations for the promoti<Hi of pious and benevolent ob-* 
jects, which they have originated and supported. By 
these means, their discrimmating doctrines, essential to 
vita) piety, have become better known, and more fully 
discussed than heretofore. However beneficial, as to 
its general effects, such a state of things may have been^ 
one consequence, which might be expected, has been 
the result. The opposition of the enemies of religion 
has become so virulent, their hatred more heated and 
inflamed, and they have -turned with no small compla-* 
cency to the contemplation of a system, which forms a 
striking contrast to the object of their detestation. Po- 
pery, in the ordinary state of its profession, combined 
the " form of godliness" with a t'rtal denial of its power. 
A heap of unmeaning ceremonies, adapted to fascinate 
the imngination, and engage the senses, — implicit faith 
in human authority, combined with an utter neglect of 
Divine teaching,— ignorance the most profound, joined 
to dogmatism the most presumptuous, — a vigilant ex* 
elusion of biblical knowledge, together with a total ex* 
tinction of free inquiry, — present the spectacle of re- 
ligion lying in state, surrounded with the silent pomp 
of death. The very absurdities of such a religion ren- 
der it less unacceptable to men whose decided hostili- 
ty to truth irrclines them to view with complacency, 
whatever obscures its beauty, or impedes its operation. 
Of all the corruptions of Christianity which have pre- 
vailed to any considerable extent. Popery presents the 
most numerous points of contrast to the simple doctrines 
of the^ospel ; and just in proportion as it gains ground, 
tfae religion of Christ must decline. 

On these accounts, though vre are far from supposh 
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ing that Popery, were it triumphant, firould allow tole* 
ration to any denomination of Protestants, we have the 
utmost confidence, that the professors of evangelical 
piety would be its first victims. The party most oppos- 
ed to them, look to Papists as their natural ally, on 
whose assistance, in the suppression of what they are 
pleased to denominate fanaticism and enthusiasm, they 
may always depend ; they may, therefore, without pre* 
sumption, promise themselves the distinction conferred 
on Ulysses, that of being last devoured. 

Whether Popery will ever be permitted, in the in- 
scrutable counsels of Heaven, again to darken and 
overspread the land, is an inquiry in which it is for- 
eign in our province to engage. It is certain that th^ 
members of the Romish community, are at this moment 
on the tip-toe of expectation, indulging the most sanguine 
hopes, sugg^ted by the temper of the times, of soon 
recovering all that they have lost, and of seeing the 
pretended rights of their church restored in their full 
splendour. If any thing can realize such an expecta- 
tion, it is undoubtedly the torpor and indifference of 
Protestants, combined with the incredible zeal and 
activity of Papists ; and universal observation shews 
what these are capable of effecting, — how often they 
compensate the disadvantages arising from paucity of 
number, as well as almost every kind of inequality. 

From a settled persuasion that Popery still is, what 
it always was, a detestable system of impiety, cruelty, 
and imposture, fabricated by the father of lies, we feel 
thankful at witnessing any judicious attempt to expose 
its enormities, and retard its progress. The Lectures 
published some years since by Mr. Fletcher, are well 
adapted for this purpose, and entitle their excellent 
Author to the esteem and gratitude of the public. 
" The Protestanij^ a series of periodical papers com- 
posed , by Mr. Mc Gavin, of Glasgow, coatains tbci 
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fiiliesl delineatkm of the popish system, and the most 
powerful confutation of its principles in a popular style, 
of any work we have seen. Wlioever wishes to see 
Popery drawn to the life in its hideous wickedness and 
deformity, will find abundant satisfaction in the pages 
of that writer. 

The Author before us has been studious of concise<- 
ness, and has contented himself with exhibiting a brief, 
bnt a very correct and impressive outline of that copi»- 
ous subject. As these lectures were delivered at 
Manchester, it is probable the Author's attention was 
more immediately directed to it, by witnessing the 
alarming progress which the tenets of the Romish 
Church are making in that quarter. There is nothing 
in them, however, of a local nature, or which is calcu»- 
lated to limit their usefulness to any particular part of 
the kingdom. They are adapted for universal peru- 
9al, and entitled to an extensive circulation. 

The First Lecture is on the claims of the Church 
of Rome to the appeHation of eathoHc^ the futility and 
absurdity of which the Author has confuted, in a concise 
but highly satisfactory manner. On this part of the 
argument, he very acutely remarks, *' That no church 
which is not coeval with Christianity itself, ought to 
pretend to be the universal Christian Church.' 

* The contrary sentiment is. evidently unreasonable and absurd; 
for it supposes, that something which has already a distinct and 
eomplete existence, may be a part of something efse which is not 
. . to come into being until a future period ; or, whirh is equivalent 
i'lko this, that what is entirely the creation of to-day, may include 
that which was created yesterday. This would be in opposition 
to all analogy ; and therefore, if the Church of Rome had not an 
earlier commencemont than all other Christian Churches^---if the 
origin of that Church be not coincident and simultaneous with the 
firsi moment of Christianity, then the pretension of the- Church of 
Rome to be the << Catholic Church," is altogether vain. Now, it is 
clear, from the Acts of the Apostles, that many Christian Churcheg 
flourished in the East, before the Gospel was even preached at 
Rome. It waa enjoined on^^th* Afoatia».aAt thaii miaJBtirj 4dtoal4 
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begin «t Senm%hBm,^nd in that eity, the first Christian ohnroii was 
actually con«titutecl. Until the persecution which arose about the 
stoning of Stephen, Christ was not preached beyond the borders of 
Palestine, ana even tljen, with a scrupulous discrimination, '* to the 
Jews only." In fact, churches were formed in Jerusalem and Judea, 
at Damascus and Antiocfa, and the gospel was sent even into Ethi- 
opia, before there is any evidence of its being known at Rome.' 
pp. 10, n. 

"the SecQud Lecture is an historical exposition of 
the principal events which led to the elevation of the 
Chiir*ch of Rome to supremacy : in tracing these, 
much acuQien js evinced, as weill as an intiinal^ ac- 
quaintance with ecclesiastical history. 

The Third Lecture consists of a masterly delinea- 
tion of the genius and characteristics of the papal ascen- 
dency. In this part of the work, the judicious Author 
enters .deeply into the interior spirit of Popery. After 
. setting in a striking light, the seeming impossibilities it 
had to encounter ere it could accomplish its object, 
be enumerates the expedients employed for this pur- 
pose, under the following heads. The votaries of the 
papal see succeeded, 1. By enslaving the ineatfil 
faculties to human authority. — 2, By giving to super- 
stition the semblance and sanction of religion. — :3. By 
administering the affairs of their government on tha 
corruptest principles of worldly policy. Each of these 
topics is illustrated with great judgement, and a copi- 
ous induction of facts. On the last of these heads, we 
beg J^ave to present to oiy readers the following extracti 
as a specimen of the style and spirit of this writer. 

* " My kinffdom is not of this world," saith our Lord ; " My 
kingdom is of this world,** is truly the sentiment of the Pope ; an4 
bere lies the difference. The only consistent view of this/^hurch, 
is that of a political establishment, employing indeed religiou* 
terms and denominations, but only as the pretext and colour of an 
inordinate pursuit of secalar and temporal objects. Read its history 
as that of a. Christian Church, you stumble at every step, and ev.ery 

Seriod shocks you with the grossest incongruities : read the same 
iatory as of one of the kingdons of this world, all is natural mod 
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easy, and the Tarious proceedings and events are jast what you 
are prepared to expect. The papal supremacy was concealed by 
an earthly monarch- — all its interests have varied with the fluctua- 
tions of human affairs — and when the princes of this world shidl 
withdraw their support, it will fall, and great will be the fall there- 
of The Bishops of Rome have ever pursued, under the guise of 
religion, some earthly advantage ; and thus Pope Leo the Tenth 
exclaimed most appropriately, '' Oh how profitable has this fable 
of Jesus been unto us !'* 

* The first object of these subtle politicians, was to provide a 
revenue, ample and permanent. Kings and nations were accord- 
ingly laid under tribute, and to the utmost extent of papal influence, 
the treasures of Christendom flowed into the Exchequer of Rome. 
On every hand, art, fraud, and intimidation, were equally and suc- 
cessfully employed, in transferring the wealth of the world to the 
coffers of the church. 

' This was effected partly by regular ecclesiastical taxes, but 
principally by selling every thing the Church of Rome had to be- 
stow, and by perpetually inventing new articles of bargain and 
sale. Hence the multiplying of sacraments ; hence the sale of par- 
dons, indulgences, benefices, dignities, and of prayers fur the living 
and the dead. Every thing was prostituted : and under the pretence 
of being the ^* bride, the Lamo s wife," this church became the 
** mother of harlots." In the same spirit, the death-beds of the rich 
were besieged, that they might bequeath their property to the Cler- 
gy ; and the consciences of opulent criminals were appeased, in re* 
turn for liberal donations to ecclesiastical funds. Thus an amount 
of riches almost incredible accrued to the j^pal treasury.' pp. 
jf4*— yt>« 



The Fourth Lecture is occupied'by giving a rapid 
sketch of the most interesting events in the past history 
of the Romish community. We have seldom, if ever, 
seen so large a body of facts exhibited with perfect 
perspicuity within so small a compass : The Author's 
complete mastery of the subject appears from the ease 
with which he has condensed an immense mass of his- 
torical matter, without the least indication of disorder 
or confusion. 

Tha last of these Lectures presents an animated and 
instructive view of the prospects which are opening on 
the Christian Church, and the probable issue of the 
causes and events which are in present operation. 
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The notice we have taken of this publication will, 
we trust, induce our readers to avail themselves of the 
instruction and the pleasure which an attentive perusal 
cannot fail to bestow. It is distinguished for precision 
and comprehension of thought, energy of diction, and 
the most enlarged and enlightened principles of civil 
and religious freedom ; nor should we find it easy to 
name a publication which contains, within the same 
compass, so much information on the subject which it 
professes to treat. A little redundance of ornament, 
and excess in the employment of figurative language, 
are excrescences very pardonable in a young writer, 
and which more mature years and experience may b© 
safely left to correct. On the whole, we cannot (Ms- 
miss the work before us, without sincerely congratu- 
lating the Author on that happy combination of phik)- 
sophical discrimination with Christian piety, which it 
throughout displays. 
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81VCS this pamphlet was first published^ the principles it aims to 
support have received confirmation from such a train of disastrom 
events, that it might have been hoped we should have learned 
those lessons firom misfortunes, which reason had failed to impress. 
Uninstructed by our calamities, we still persist in an impious attack 
on thp liberties of France, and are eager to take our part in the 

treat drama of crimes which is acting on the continent of Europe, 
f eantime the violence and injustice of the internal administration 
keeps pace'with our iniquities abroad. Liberty and truth are si- 
lenced. An unrelenting system of prosecution prevails. The cruel 
and humiliating sentence passed unon Mn. Mum and Mr. PalmkBi 
men of unblemished morals and or the purest patriotism, the out- 
rages committed on Dr. Prikstlet, and his intended removal to 
America, are events which will mark the latter end of the eight* 
eenth century with indelible reproach. But what has liberty to 
expect from a minister, who has the audacity to assert the King*8 
right to land as many foreign troops as he pleases, without the 
previous consent of Parliament ! If this doctrine be true, the boast- 
ed equilibriunS of the constitution, all the barriers which the wisdom 
of our ancestors have opposed to the encroachments of arbitrary 
power, are idle, ineffectual precautions. For we have only to sup« 
pose for a moment, an inclination in the royal breast to overturn 
our liberties, and of what avail is the nicest internal arrangement 
against a foreign force ? Our constitution, on this principle, is the 
absurde»t system that was ever conceived ; pretending liberty for 
its object, yet providing no security against the great antagonist 
and destroyer of liberty, the employment of military power by the 
chief magistrate. Let a foreign army be introduced into this or 
any other country, and quartered upon the subject without his con- 
sent, and what is there wanting, if such were the design of tho 
prince, to complete the subjection of that country ? Will armed 
foreigners be overawed by written laws, or unwritten customs, by 
the le;s:al limitations of power, the paper lines of demarkation ? 
But Mr. Pitt contends, that though the sovereign may land foreign 
troops at his pleasure, he cannot subsist them without the aid of 
Parliament. He may overrun his dominions with a mercenary ar- 
my, it seems, but af>.er he has subdued his subjects, he is ccnipelled 
to have recourse to them for supplies. What a happy contrivance ! 
Unfortuoateiy, however, it is found that princes witn the anlinite4 
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command of armies, have hit upon a nearer and more elficaeioo* 
method of raising supplies than by an act of Parliament. But it i» 
needless any farther to expose the effrontery, or detect the sophis- 
try, of this shamdess apostate. The character of Pitt is written 
in sun heams. A veteran in frauds while in the hloom of youth, 
hetrayin(| first, and then persecuting his earliest friends and connex- 
ions, falsifying .every promise, and violating every political engage- 
ment, ever making the fairest professions a prelude to the darkest 
actions, punishing with the utmost rigour the publisher of the iden- 
tical paper he himself had circulated,* are traits in the conduct of 
Pitt, which entitle him to a fatal pre-eminence in guilt. The 
qualities of this man balance in an extraordinary manner, and sus- 
tain each other: the influence of his station, the extent of his enor- 
mities invest him with a kind of splendour, and the contempt we 
feel for his meanness and duplicity, is lost in the dread of his inach- 
inations, and the abhorrence of his crimes. Too long has he in- 
sulted the patience of his countrymen ; nor ought we, when we ob- 
serve the indifference with which the iniquities of Pitt's adminis- 
tration are viewed, to reproach the Romans for tamely submitting 
to the tyranny of Caligula or Domitian. 

We had fe.ndlv hoped a mild philosophy was about to diffuse 
over the globe, toe triumph of liberty and peace. But, alas ! these 
hopes are fled. The Continent presents little but one wide picture 
of desolation, misery, and crimes: on the earth distress qf nations 
and perplexity f men's hearts failing them for fear, and for Isoking 
after those things which are coming on the earth. 

That the see^ of public convulsions are sown in every country 
of Europe (our own not excepted) it were vain to deny } seeds 
which, without the wisest precautions, and the most conciliating, 
counsels, will break out, it is to be feared, in the overthrow of ail 
governments. How this catastrophe may be averted, or how, 
should that be impossible, its evils may be mitigated and diminish- 
ed, demands the deepest consideration of every European states- 
man. The ordinary routine of ministerial chicanery is quite une- 
qual to the task. A philosophic comprehension of mind, which, 
leaving the beaten road of politics, shall adapt itself to new situa- 
tions, and profit by the vicissitudes of opinion, equally removed 
from an attachment to antiquated forms, and useless innovations, 
capable of rising above the emergency of the moment, to the most 
remote consequences of a transaction ; combining the past, the 
present, and the future, and knowing how to defend with firmness, 
or concede with dignity ; these are the qualities which the situation 
of Europe renders indispensable. It would.be a mockery of our 
present ministry to ask whether they possess those qualities. 

With respect to the following apology for the freedom of the 
press, the author be^s leave to claim the reader's indulgence to its 
numerous imperfections, and hopes he will recollect, as an excuse 
for the warmth of his expressions, it is an eulogium on a dead 
friend. 

* Mr. ff^lt, t priater^ mt Kewark, is now imprisoned in Newpfatp for two Tean* 
fi>r reprinting verbatlDiy An Address to the People on Reform, which was sanction- 
ted f4Nr cesttin, and pioMbly written by, the Duke oiMkhnund and Mr, riti% 
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The accidental detention o( the following pamphlet 
in the press longer than was expected, gave me an 
opportunity before it was published, of seeing Bishop 
Horsley's Sermon, preached before the House of 
Lords, OB the 30th of January, and as its contents are 
relevant to my subject, a few remarks upon it may not 
be impropjer.— His Lordship sets out with a severe 
censure of that ^* freedom of dispute j*^ on matters of 
" such high importance as the origin of government^ 
and the authority of sovereigns ^^^ in which he laments, 
it has been the ^* folly of this country for several years 
past^^^ to indulge. If his Lordship has not inquired 
into those subjects himself, he can with little propriety 
pretend, to decide in so imperious and peremptory a 
manner ; unless it be a privilege of his ofSce to dog* 
matise without examination, or he has discovered some 
nearer road to truth than that of reasoning and argu- 
ment* — It seems a favourite point with a certain de- 
scription of men, to stop the progress of inquiry, and 
tbrow mankind back into the darkness of the middle 
ages, from a persuasion, that ignorance will augment 
their power, as objects look largest in a mist. There 
is in reality no other foundation for that alarm, which 
the Bishop expresses. Whatever is not comprehend- 
ed under revelation, falls under the inspection of rea- 
son ; and since from the whole course of providence^ 
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it is evideot, that all political events, and all the revo- 
lutions of government, are affected by the instrumen- 
tality of men, there is no room for supposing them too 
sacred to be submitted to the human faculties. The 
more minds there are employ^ed in tracing their prin-> 
ciples and effects, the greater probability will there be 
of the science of civil policy, as well as every other, 
attaining to perfection^ 

Bishop Horsley, determined to preserve the char- 
acter of an original, presents us with a new set of po- 
litical principles, and endeavours to place the exploded 
doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance upoa 
a |iew fbundatipn. By a curious distinction between 
the ground of authority and obedience, he rests the 
former on human compact, the latter on divine obliga- 
tion. ^^ It is easy to understandy^^ he says, " that tl^ 
principle of the private citizen's submission^ must be 
quite a distinct thing from the principle of the sove** 
reign^s public title. And for this plain reason : The 
principle of submission to bind the conscience of every 
individual must be something universally known. ^* 
He then proceeds to inform us, that the kingly title in 
England is founded on the act of settlement ; but that 
as thousands and tens of thousands of the people have 
never heard of that act, the principle which compels 
their allegiance, must be something distinct from it, 
with which they may all be acquainted. In this rea* 
soning, he evidently confounds the obligation of an 
individual to submit to the existing authority, with that 
of the community collectively considered. For ang 
particular number of persons to set themselves by 
force to oppose the established practice of a state, is 
a plain violation of the laws of nK>rality, as it would be 
productive of the utmost disorder ; and no government 
could stand, were it permitted to individuals, to couo- 
|eract the general will, of which, io ordinary cases, ler 
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gal ttsages are the interpreter. In the worst state of 
pcrfitlcal society, if a people have not sufficient wisdom 
or ^courage to correct its evils and assert their liberty, 
the attempt of individuals to forct improvements upon 
them, is a presumption which merits the severest pun- 
ishment. — Social order would be inevitably dissolved, 
if every man declined a practical acquiescene in that 
political regulation which he did not personally ap- 
prove. The duty of submission is, in this light, found- 
ed on principles which hold under every government, 
and are plain and obvious. But the principle which 
attaches a people to their allegiance, collectively con- 
sidered, must exactly coincide with the title to author- 
ity ; as must be evident from the very meaning of the 
term authority, which, as distinguished from force, sig- 
nifies a right to demand obedience. Autliority and 
obedience are correlative terms, and consequently in 
all respects correspond, and are commensurate with 
each other. 

' " The, Aimnt righty^ his Lordship says, " of the 
fint fnagUtrate in every polity to the citizen's obedi" 
encCy is not of that sort which it were high trectson to 
claim for the sovereign of this country. It is a right 
which in no count ry can be denied, mthout the highest 
of all treasons. The denial of it were treason against 
the paramount authority ofOod.^^ To invest any hu- 
man power with lliese high epithets, is ridiculous at 
least, if not impious. The right of a prince to the obe- 
dience of his subjects, wherever it exists, may be call- 
ed divine, because we know the Divine Being is the 
patron of justice and order ; but in that sense, the au- 
thority of iBL petty constable is equally divine ; nor can 
the term be applied with any greater propriety to su- 
preme than to subordinate magistrates. As to *^ sub-^ 
mission being among the general ruks which proceed 
from tit 1M0 of Oodf and have been impressed upon 
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the coMcienee of every taan by the original eon$tiitttion 
of the world^^^ nothing more is comprehended under 
this pomp of words, than that submission is, for the 
most part, a duty — ^a sublime and interesting dtsctpver 
ry ! The minds of princes are seldom of die firpiH^ 
texture ; and they who fill their heads with the magr 
nificent chimera of divine right, prepare a victiiB* 
where they intend a god. Some species of govaror 
ment is essential to the well-being of mankind ; 8ubr 
mission to some species of government is coosequentlj^ 
a duty ; but what kind of government shall be appqipt- 
ed, and to what limits submission shall extend, arf 
mere human questions, to be adjusted by ipere humw 
reason and contrivance. 

As the natural consequence of divine right, his Lerdr 
ship proceeds to inculcate the doctrine of passive obe^ 
dience and non-resistance, in the most unqualified 
terms ; assuming it as a principle to be acted upon uor 
der governments the most oppressive, in which he en- 
deavours to shelter himself under the authority of Paul. 
The apostolic exhortation, as addressed to a few indi- 
viduals, and adapted to the local circumstances of 
Christians at that period, admits an easy solution ; h\3$, 
to imagine it prescribes the duty of the Roman empire^ 
and is intended to subject millions to the capricious 
tyranny of one man, is a reflection as well on the charr 
acter of Paul, as on Christianity itself. 

On principles of reason, the only way to determine 
the agreement of any thing with the will of God, is to 
consider its influence on the happiness of society ; so 
that in this view, the question of passive obedienee is 
reduced to a simple issue : Is it best for the human 
race that every tyrant and usurper be submitted to 
without check or control? It ought likewise to be 
remembered, thai if the doctrine of passive obedience 
be true, princes should be taught it, and iafilnided. 
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that to whatever excesses of cruelty and caprice they 
proceed, they may expect no resistance on the part of 
the people. If this maxim appear to be conducive to 
general good, we may fairly presume it concurs with 
the will of the Deity ; but if it appear pregnant with 
the most mischievous consequences, it must disclaim 
lioch support. From the knoWn perfection of God, 
we conclude he wills the happiness of mankind ; and 
diat though he condescends not to interpose miracu- 
lously, that kind of civil polity is most pleasing in his 
^e, which is productive of the greatest felicity. 

On a comparison of free with arbitrary governments, 
We petc^ve the former are distinguished from the lat- 
ter, by imparting a much greater share of happiness 
to those whi) live under theni ; and this in a manner 
too umforro to be imputed to chance or secret causes. 
He who wills the end, must will the means which as- 
certain It. His Lordship endeavours to diminish the 
dread of despotic government, by observing, that in its 
worst state, it is attended with more good than ill, and 
&at the " end of government under all its abuses i$ 
generally answered by t^." Admitting this to be true, 
it is at best but a consolation proper to be applied where 
diere is no remedy, and afibrds no reason why we 
should not mitigate political as well as other, evils, when 
it lies in our power. We endeavour to correct the 
diseases of the eye, or of any other organ, though the 
malady be not such as renders it useless. 

The doctrine of passive obedience is so repugnant 
to the genuine feelings of human nature, that it can nev** 
er be completely acted on : a secret dread that pbpu* 
lar vengeance will awake, and nature assert her rights, 
imposes a restraint, which the most determined despo- 
^sm is not able to shake off. The rude reason of ttie 
multitude may be perplexed, but the sentiments of the 
heart are not easily perverted. 
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In adjusting the different parts of tbU theory, tbit 
learned Bishop appears a good deal embarrassed. ** It 
will readily be admitted," be says, (p. 9.) " t^f of 
all sovereigns, none reign by so fair and just a tUle, a$ 
those who derive their claim from tome itich public act 
(as the act of settlement) of the nation which they gov- 
ern." That there are different degrees in justiee and 
even in divine right, (which his Lordship declares ali 
sovereigns possess) is a very singular idea. CommoB 
minds would be ready to imagine, however various the 
modes of injustice may he, justice were a thing absolute 
and invariable, nornould they conceive, how "a divijie 
right, a right the denial of which is high treason agmtut 
the authority of God," can be increased by the act erf 
a nation. But this is not all. It is no just inference 
(he tells us) that thf obligation upon the private cit- 
izen to submit himself to the authority thus raised, 
arises wholly from the act of the people conferring iti 
or from their compact with the person on whwn it is 
conferred. But if the sovereign derives his claim from 
this act of the nation, how comes it that the obligatioD 
of the people to submit to his claim, does not spring 
from the same act .'' Because " m all thest causes, he 
affirms, the act of the people is only the means which 
Providence emp/oy* to advance the new sovereign to 
his station" In the hand of the Supreme Being, the 
whole agency of men may be considered as an instru- 
wtent ; but to make it appear that the rigKt of dominion 
is independent of the people, men must be shewn to be 
instruments in political affairs, in a more absolute sense 
than ordinary. A divine interposition of a more im- 
mediate kind, must be shewn, or the mere consideration 
of God's being the original source of all power, will be 
a weak reason for absolute submission. Anarchy ma^ 
have power as well as despotism, and is equally a link 
in the great chain of causes and effects. 
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It is not a little extraordinary, that Bishop Horsley) 
the apologist of tyranny, the patron of passive obedi- 
ence, should affect to admire the British constitution, 
whose freedom was attained by a palpable violation of 
the principles for which he contends. He will not say 
the Barons at Runnamede acted on his maxims, in ex- 
torting the magna charta from King John, or in demand- 
ing its confirmation from Henry the Third. If he ap- 
proves of their conduct, he gives up his cause, and is 
compelled at least to confess the principles of passive 
obedience were not true at that time ; if he disapproves 
of their conduct, he must, to be consistent, reprobate 
the restraints which it imposed on kingly power. The 
limitations of monarchy, which his Lordship pretends to 
applaud, were effected by resistance ; the freedom of 
the British constitution flowed from a departure from 
passive obedience, and was therefore stained with high 
treason ^^ against the authority of GodJ*^ To these 
conclusions he must inevitably come, unless he can 
point out something peculiar to the spot of Runnamede, 
or to the reign of King John, which confines the ex- 
ception to the general doctrine of submission, to that 
particular time and place. With whatever colours the 
advocates of passive obedience may varnish their the- 
ories, they must of necessity be enemies to the British 
constitution. Its spirit they detest ; its corruptions they 
cherish ; and if at present they affect a zeal for its 
preservatioh, it is only because they despair of any form 
of government being erected in its stead, which will 
give equal permanence to abuses. Afraid to destroy 
it at once, they take a malignant pleasure in seeing it 
waste by degrees under the pressure of internal malady. 
Whatever bears the semblance of reasonings in Bish- 
op Horsley's discourse, will be found, I trust, to have 
received a satisfactory answer ; but to animadvert with 
a becoming severity on the temper it displays, is a les$ 
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easy task. To render him tlie justice he deserves in 
that respect, would demand all i^e fierceness of his 
character. 

We owe him an acknowledgment for. die frankness 
with which he avows his decided preference of the 
clergy of France to dissenters in England |*---*a senti* 
ment we have dleo suspected, but have seldom had 
Hie satisfaction of seeing openly prdeeeed belbre. 

" JSTone,^^ he asserts, " at this stoion, are more enrf- 
tled to our offices of love^ than those with whom the 
difference is wide in points of doctrine, discipline^ and 
external rites ; those venerable e(cUes the prelates and 
dergy of the fallen church ofFranee,^^ Far be it from 
me to intercept the compassion of the humane from the 
unhappy of any nation, tongue, or people ; but the ex» 
treme tenderness he professes for the fallen church of 
France, is well contrasted by his malignity towards 
dissenters. Bishop Horsley is a ma*n of sense ; and 
though doctrine, discipline, and external rites, cojopre* 
hend the whole of Christianity ; his tender, sympadiet^ 
ic he-rt is superior to prejudice, and never &9s to re*- 
coj^nize, in a persecutor, a friend and a brother.-— Ad^ 
mirable consistence in a Protestant Bishop, to lament 
over the fallen of that antichi'ist, whose overthrow is re- 
presented by unerring inspiration, as an event the most 
splendic^ and happy ! It is a shrewd presumption 
against the utility of religious establishmaftfs that tb^ 
too often become seats of intolerance, instigators to 
persecution, nurseries of Bonners and of Horsleys. 

His Lordship closes bis invective against dissenters, 
and Dr. Priestley in particular, by presenting a prayer 
in the spirit of an indictment. We are haj^y to tear 
of his Lordship's prayers, and are obliged to him for 
•remembering us in them ; but should be more sanguine 
in our expectation of benefit, if we were not informed, 
the prayers of the righteous only aviril much* ^* Jtfw- , 
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ereMe mmf'^ he tells us^ we " are in the gall of bitter* 
nessj and in the bond of iniquity. '^^ With resp^t to 
the first, we must have plenty of that article, since he 
iias distilled his own ; and if the bonds of iniquity are 
not added, it is only because they are not within the 
reach of his mighty malice.- 

It is time to turn from this disgusting picture of sanci' 
timonious hypocrisy and priestly insolence, to address 
a word to the reader on the following pamphlet. The 
political sentiments oi Dr. Horsley are in truth of too 
little consequence in themselves, to engage a moment's 
curiosity, and deserve attention only as they indicate 
the spirit of the times^ The freedom with which I 
have pointed out the abuses of govermnent, will be Mtr 
tie rehsbed by the pusillanimous and the interested, but 
is, I am certain, of that nature, which it is the duty of 
the people of England never to relinquish, or suffer to 
be impaired by any human force or contrivance. In 
the present crisis of things, the danger to liberty is ex- 
treme, and it is requisite to address a warning voice to 
the nation, that may disturb itfi slumbers, if it cannot 
heal its lethargy. When we look at the distraction 
and misery of a neighbouring country, we behold a 
scene that is enough to make the most hardy republi- 
can tremble at the idea of a revolution. Nothing but 
an obstinate adherence to abuses, can ever push the 
people of England to that fatal extremity. Bat if the 
state of things continues to grow worse and worse, if 
the friends of reform, the true friends of their country, 
continue to be overwhelmed by calumny and persecu- 
tion, the confusion wiR probably be dreadful, the mis- 
ery extreme, and the calamities that awaits us too 
great for human calculation. 

What must be the guilt of those men, who can 
calmly conteihplate the approach of anarchy or despot- 
ism, and rather choose to behold the ruin of their coun- 
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try, than resign the smallest pittance of privale emolu- 
ment and advantage. To reconcile the disaffected, to 
remove discontents, to allay animosities, and open a 
prospect of increasing happiness and freedom, is yet 
in our power. But if a contrary course be taken, the 
sun of Great Britain is set for ever, her glory departed, 
and her history added to the catalogue of the mighty 
empires which exhibit the instability of aU human 
grandeur, of empires which, after they rose by virtue 
to be the admiration of the world, sunk by corruption 
into obscurity and contempt. If any thing shall then 
remain of her boasted constitution, it will display mag- 
nificence in disorder, majestic desolation, Babylon in 
lutns, where, in the midst of broken arches and fallen 
columns, posterity will trace the monumenu only df 
out ancient freedom ! 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THS 

NEW EDITION. 



As the following pamphlet has been long out of print, the reader 
will naturally expect ^ome reason should be assigned fo/ its repub* 
lication. I might satisfy myself with safely sfiirming that I have 
np alternative lef> but either to publish it myself, or to permit it to 
be done by others, since the copy-right has long since transpired ; 
and 1 have been under the necessity of claioiiog as a favour what 
I could not insist upon as a right. '' 

In addition to this, a most erroneous inference has been drawn 
from my suffering it to fall into neglect. It has been often insinu- 
ated, that my political principles have undergone a revolution, and 
that I have renounced the opinions which it was the object of this 
pamphlet to establish. I must beg leave, however, to assert, that 
fashionable as such changes have been, and sanctioned by ninny 
conspicuous examples, I am not ambitious of the honour attached 
to this species or conversion, from a conviction that he who has 
once been the advocate of freedom and of reform, will find it much 
easier to change his conduct than liis principles — to worship the 
golden image, tiian to believe in the divinity of the idol A reluc- 
tance to appear as a political writer, an opinion, whether well or 
ill founded, that the Christian ministry is in danger of losing some- 
thing of its energy and sanctity by embarking on the stormy ele- 
ment of political debate, were the motives that determined me, and 
which, had I not already engaged, would probably have effectually 
deterred me from writing upon politics. These scruples have given 
way to feelings still stronger, to my extreme aversion to be ciastied 
with political apostates, and to the suspicion of being deterred from 
the honest avowal of my sentiments on subjects of great moment, 
by hopes and fears to which, through every period of my life. I 
have been a total stranger. The effect of increasing years has been 
to augment, if possible, my attachment to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, and to the cause of reform as inseparably 
combined with their preservation ; and few things would give me 
more uneasiness, than to have it. supposed I could ever become 
hostile or indifferent to these objects. 

»* 
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The alterations in the present edition are nearly all of minor im- 
portance ; they chiefly consist of slight literary corrections, which 
▼ery rarely affect the sense. It was not my wish or intention to 
impair the identity of the performance. There is in several parts 
an acrimony and vehemence in the language, which the candid 
reader will pat to the account of juvenile ardor ; and which, should 
it be deemed excessive, he will perceive could not be corrected, 
without producing a new composition. One passage in the pre- 
face, delineating the character of the late Bishop Horsley, is omit- 
ted. On mature reflection, it appeared to the Writer, not quite 
consistent either with the spirit of Christianity, or with the rever- 
ence due to departed genius. For the severity with which he has 
treated the political character of Mr. Pitt, he is not disposed to 
apologise, because he feels the fullest conviction that the policy, 
foreign and domestic, of that celebrated statesman, has inflicted a 
more incurable wound on the Constitution, and entailed more per- 
manent and irreparable calamities on the nation, than that of any 
other minister in the annals of British history. A simple reflection 
will be sufficient to evince the unparalleled magnitude of his apos- 
tacy, which is, that the memory of the^on of Lord Chatham, the 
vehement opposer of the American war, the champion of Reform, 
^nd the idol of the people, has become the rallying point of tory- 
ism, the type and symbol of whatever is most illiberal in principle^ 
and intolerant in practice. 
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AN APOLOGY, 



SECTION I. 



OH TBE RIGHT OF PUBLIC OlSCVSaiOir, 



Solon, the celebrated legislator of Athens, we are 
told, enacted a law for the capital punishment of every 
citizen who should continue neuter when parties ran 
high in that republic. He considered, it should seem, 
the declining to take a decided part on great and crit- 
ical occasions, an indication of such a culpable indif- 
ference to the interests of the commonwealth, as could 
be expiated only by death. While we blame the rig- 
our of this law, we must confess the principle, on 
which it was founded, is just and solids In a political 
contest, relating to particular men or measures, a well- 
wisher to his country may be permitted to remain si- 
lent ; but when the great interests of a nation are ~at 
stake, it becomes every man to act with firmness and 
vigour. I consider the present as a season of this na- 
ture, and shall therefore make no apology for laying 
before the public, the reflections it has suggested. 

The most capital advantage an enlightened people^ 
can enjoy is the liberty of discussing every subject 
which can fall within the compass of the human mind t 
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while this remains, freedom will flourish ; but should it 
be lost or impaired, its principles will neither be well 
understood nor long retained. To render the magis- 
trate a judge of truth, and engage his authority in the 
suppression of opinions, shews an iijatteation to the na- 
ture and design of political society. When a natioa 
forms a government, it is not wisdom but power which 
they place in the hand of the magistrate ; from whence 
it follows, his concern is only with those objects which 
power can operate upon. On this account, the admin- 
istration of justice, the protection of property, and the 
defence of every member of the community from vio- 
lence and outrage, fall naturally within the province of 
the civil ruler, for these may all be accomplished by 
power ; but an attempt to distinguish truth from error, 
and to countenance one set of opinions to the prejudice 
of another, is to apply power in a manner mischievous 
and absurd. To comprehend the reasons on which 
the right of public discussion is founded, it is requisite 
to remark the difference between sentiment and ton- 
duct. The behaviour of men in society will be influ- 
enced by motives drawn from the prospect of good and 

. evil : here then is the proper department of govern- 
ment, as it is capable of applying that good and evil by 
which actions are determined. Truth, on the contra- 
ry, is quite of a difierent nature, being supported only 
by evidence^ and, as when this is represented, we can- 
not withhold our assent, so where this is wanting, no 
power or authority can command it. 

However some may a^ct to dread controversy, it 
can never be of ultimate disadvantage to the interests 
of truth, or the happiness of mankind. Where it is 
indulged in its full extent, a multitude of ridiculous 
opinions will no doubt be obtruded upon the public ; 

. but any ill influence they may produce cannot continue 
long, as they are sure to be opposed with at least equal 
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ability, and that superior advantage which is ever at- 
tendant on truth. The colours with which 'wit or elo- 
quence may have adorned a false system will gradually 
die away, sophistry be detected, and every thing esti- 
mated at length according to its true value. Publica- 
tions besides, like every thing else that is human, are 
of a mixed nature, where truth is often blended with, 
falsehood, and important hints suggested in the midst 
of much impertinent or pernicious matter ; nor is there 
any way of separating the precious from the. vile, but 
by tolerating the whole. Where the right of unlimited 
inquiry is exerted, the human faculties will be upon 
the advance ; where it is relinquished, they will be of 
necessity at a stand, and will probably decline. 

If we have recourse to experience, that kind of en- 
larged experience in particular which history furnishes, 
we shall not be apt to entertain any violent alarm at the 
greatest liberty of discussion : we shall there see that to 
this we are indebted for those iraprovemenis in arts and 
sciences, which have meliorated in so great a degree 
the condition of mankind. The middle ages, as they 
are called, the darkest period of which we have any 
particular accounts, were remarkable for two things ; 
the extreme ignorance that prevailed, and an excessive 
veneration for received opinions ; circumstances, which 
having been always united, operate on each other, it is 
plain, as cause and effect. The whole compass of 
science was in those times subject to restraint ; every 
new opinion was looked upon as dangerous. To affirm 
the globe we inhabit to be round, was deemed heresy, 
and for asserting its motion, the immortal Galileo was 
confined in the prisons of the Inquisition. Yet, it is 
remarkable, so little are the human faculties fitted for 
restraint, that its utmost rigour was never able to effect 
a thorough unanimity, or to preclude the most alarming 
discussions and controversies. For no sooner was one 
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poiDt settled than another was started ; and as the arth 
cles on which men professed to difier were always ex- 
tremely few and subtle, they came the more easily in- 
to contact, and their animosities were the more violeat 
and concentrated. The shape of the tonsure, or man- 
ner in which a monk should shave his head« would then 
throw a whole kingdom into convulsions. In proportion 
as the world has become more enlightened, this unna- 
tural policy of restraint has retired, the sciences it has 
entirely abandoned, and has taken its last stand on re- 
ligion and politics. The first of these was long con- 
sidered of a nature so peculiarly sacred, that every at- 
tempt to aher it, or to impair the reverence for its re- 
ceived institutions, was regarded under the name of 
heresy as a crime of the first magnitude. Yet, dan** 
geroiis as free inquiry may have been looked upoa 
when extended to the principles of religion, there is oo 
depirtraent where it was more necessary, or its inter* 
ference more decJdely beneficial/ By nobly daring 
to exert it when all the powers on earth were corobioed 
in its suppression, did Luther accomplish that reforma- 
tion which drew forth primitive Christianity, long bid- 
den and concealed under a load of abuses, to the view 
of an awakened and astonished world. So great is the 
force of truih when it has once gained the attention, 
that all the arts and policy of the court of Rome, aided 
throughout every part of Europe, by a veneration for 
antiquity, the prejudices of the vulgar, and the cruelty 
of despots, were fairly baffled and confounded by the 
opposition of a solitary monk. And had this principle 
of free inquiry been permitted in succeeding times to 
have full scope, Christianity would at this period have 
been much better understood, and the animosity of 
sects considerably abated. Religious toleration has 
never been complete even in England ; but having 
prevailed more here than perhaps in any olher coiintry« 
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ir there is no plaoe where the doctriDevS of religion bave 
V been set in so clear a ligiit, or its truths so ably de-> 
i feiided. The writings of Deists have contributed much 
'^ to this end. Whoever will compare the late defences 
E of Christianity by Locke, Butler, or Clark, with those 
i of the ancient apologists, will discern in the former far 
? more precision and an abler method of reasoning than 
i in the latter, which must be attributed chiefly to the 
J , superior spirit of inquiry by which modern times are 
I distinguished. Whatever alarm then may have been 
t tftken at the liberty of discussion, religion, it is plain, 
hath been a gainer by it ; its abuses corrected, and its 
divine authority settled on a firmer basis than ever. 

Though I have taken the liberty of making these 
preliminary remarks on the influence of free inquiry in 
general, what I have more immediately in view is, to 
defend its exercise in relation to government. This 
being an institution purely human, one would imagine 
it were the proper province for freedom of discussioa 
in its utmost extent. It is surely just, that every one 
should have a right to examine those measures by which 
the happiness of all may be afiected* The control of 
the public mind over the conduct of ministers exerteil 
through the medium of the press, has been regarded 
by the best writers both in our country and on the coa- 
tuient, as the main support of our liberties. While this 
remains, we canDOt be enslaved ; when it is impaireil 
or diminished, we shall soon cease to be free. 

Under pretence of its being seditious to express any 
disapprobation of the farm of our government, the most 
alarming attempts are made to wrest the liberty of the 
press out of our hands. It is far from being my inteor 
tion to set up a defence of republican principles, as I 
am persuaded whatever imperfections may attend the 
British constitution, it is competent to all the ends of 
(oveinmaiit, and the best adapted of any to the oistual 
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situation of this kingdom. Yet I am convinced there 
is no crime in being a republican, and that while he 
obeys the laws, every man has a right to entertain what 
sentiments he pleases on our form of government, and 
to discuss this with the same freedom as any other top- 
ic. In proof of this, I shall beg the reader's attention 
to the following arguments. 

1. We may apply to this point in particular, the ob- 
servation that has been made on the influence of free 
inquiry in general, that it will issue in the firmer estab- 
lishment of truth, and the overthrow of error. Every- 
thing that is really excellent will bear examination, it 
will even invite it, and the more narrowly it is survey- 
ed, to the more advantage it will appear. Is our con- 
stitution a good one ; it will gain in our esteem by the 
severest inquiry. Is it bad ; then its imperfections 
should be laid open and exposed. Is it, as is generally 
confessed, of a mixed nature, excellent in theory, but 
defective in its practice ; freedom of discussion will be 
still requisite to point out the nature and source of its 
corruptions, and apply suitable remedies. If our con- 
stitution be that perfect model of excellence it is repre- 
sented, it may boldly appeal to the reason of an enlight- 
ened age, and need not rest on the support of an im^- 
plicit faith. 

2. Government is the creature of the people, and 
that which they have created they surely have a right 
to examine. The great Author of Nature having pla- 
ced the right of dominion in no particular hands, hath 
left every point relating to it to be settled by the con- 
sent and approbation of mankind. In spite of the at- 
tempts of sophistry to conceal the origin of political 
right, it must inevitably rest at length on the acquies- 
cence of the people. In the case of individuals it is 
extremely plain. If one man should overwhelm another 
with superior force, and after completely subduing hiia 
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under the name of government, transmit him in this 
condition to his heirs, every one would exclaim against 
such an act of injustice. But whether the object of his 
oppressidn be one, or a million, can make no difibrence 
in its nature, the idea of equity having no relation to 
that of numbers. Mr. Burke, with some other authors, 
are aware that an original right of dominion can only 
be explained by resolving it into the will of the people, 
yet contend that it becomes inalienable and independ- 
ent by length of time and prescription. This fatal mis- 
take appears to me to have arisen from confounding 
the right of dominion with that of private property. 
Possession for a certain time, it is true, vests in the 
latter a complete right, or there would be no end to 
vexation of claims ; not to mention that it is of no con- 
sequence to society where property lies, provided its 
regulations be clear, and its possession undisturbed. 
For the same reason, it is of the essence of private prop- 
erty, to be held for the sole use of the owner, with liber- 
ty to employ it in what way he pleases, consistent witb 
the safety of the community. But the right of domin- 
ion has none of the qualities that distinguish private 
possession. It is never indifferent to the community in 
whose hands it is lodged ; nor is it intended in any de- 
gree for the benefit of those who conduct it. Being 
derived from the will of the people, explicit or implied, 
and existing solely for their use, it can no more become 
independent of that will, than water can arise above its 
source. But if we allow the people are the true origin 
of political power, it is absurd to require them to resign 
the right of discussing any question that can arise either 
upon its form or its measures, as this would put it for- 
ever out of their power to revoke the trust which they 
have placed in the hands of their rulers. 

3. If it be a crime for a subject of Great Britain to 
express his disapprobation of that form of government 
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under which he lives, the same conduct must be con- 
demned in the inhabitant of any other country. Per- 
haps it will be said, a distinction ought to be made on 
account of the superior excellence of the British Con- 
stitution. This superiority I am not disposed to con- 
test ; yet cannot allow it to be a proper reply, as it takes 
for granted thafr which is supposed to be a matter of 
debate and inquiry. Let a gOFernment be ever so 
despotic, it is a chance if those who share in the ad- 
ministration, are not loud in proclaiming its excellence. 
Go into Turkey, and the Pachas of the provinces will 
probably tell you, that the Turkish government is the 
most perfect in the world. If the excellency of a con- 
stitution then is assigned as the reason that none should 
be permitted to censure it, who, 1 ask, is to determine 
on this its excellence ? If you reply, every man's own 
reason will determine ; you concede the very point I 
am endeavouring to establish, the liberty of free inqui- 
ry : if you reply, our rulers, you admit a principle that 
equally applies to every government in the world, and 
wUl lend no more support to the British constitution 
than to that of Turkey or Algiers. 

4. An inquiry respecting the comparative excellence 
of civil constitutions can be forbidden on no other pre- 
tence, than that of its tending to sedition and anarchy. 
This plea, however, will have little weight with those 
who reflect, to how many ill purposes it has been al- 
ready applied ; and that when the example has been 
once introduced of suppressing opinions on account of 
their imagined ill tendency, it has seldom been con- 
fined within any safe or reasonable bounds. The doc- 
trine of tendencies is extremely subtle and complicated. 
Whatever would diminish our veneration for the Christ- 
ian religion, or shake our belief in the being of a God, 
will be allowed to be of a very evil tendency ; yet few, 
I imagine, who are acquainted with history, would wish 
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to see the writings of skeptics or deists suppressed by 
law ; being persuaded it would be lodging a very dan- 
gerous power in the hands of the magistrate, and that 
truth is best supported by its own evidence. This 
dread of certain opinions, on account of their tendency, 
has been the copious spring of all those religious wars 
and persecutions, which are the disgrace and calamity 
of modern times. 

Whatever danger may result from the freedom of 
political debate in some countries, no apprehension from 
that quarter need be entertained in our own. Free 
inquiry will never endanger the existence of a good 
government ; scarcely will it be able to work the over- 
throw of a bad one. So uncertain is the issue of all rev- 
olutions, so turbulent and bloody the scenes that too of- 
ten usher them in, the prejudice on the side of an an- 
cient establishment so great, and the interests involved 
in its support so powerful, that while it provides in any 
tolerable measure for the happiness of the people, it 
may defy all the efforts of its enemies. 

The real danger to every free government is less from 
its enemies than from itself. Should it resist the most 
temperate reforms, and maintain its abuses with obsti- 
nacy, imputing complaint to faction, calumniating its 
friends, and smiling only on its flatterers ; should it en- 
courage informers, and hold out rewards to treachery, 
turning every man into a spy, and every neighbourhood 
into the seat of an inquisition, let it not hope it can long 
conceal its tyranny under the mask of freedom. These 
are the avenues through which despotism must enter ; 
these are the arts at which integrity sickens and free- 
dom turns pale. 
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ON ASSOCIATIOXS. 



The associations that have been farmed ia various 
parts of the kingdom, appear to me to have trodden 
very nearly in the steps I have been describing. * Noth- 
ing could have justified this extraordinary mode of com- 
bination but the actual existence of those insurrections 
and plots, of which no traces have appeared, except 
in a speech from the throne. They merit a patent for 
insurrections, who have discovered the art of conduct- 
ing them with so much silence and secresy, that in the 
very places where they are affirmed to have happened, 
they have been heard of only by rebouad from the 
cabinet. Happy had it been for the repose of un<^nd- 
ing multitudes, if the Associat<»ii bad been able to put 
their mobs in possession of this importaQt di^overy 
before they set them in motion. 

No sooner had the ministry spread an alarm through 
the kingdom against republicans and levellers, than an 
assembly of court-sycophants with a placeman at their 
head, entered into what they teiuned an association ai 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, whence they issued 
accounts of their proceedings. This was the primitive, 
the metrgpolitan association, which, with few exceptions, 
gave the tone to the succeeding, who did little more than 
copy its language and its spirit. As the popular fer- 
ment has, it may be hoped, by this time in some meas- 
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ure subsided, it may not be improper to endeavour to 
estimate the utility, and develop the principles of these 
societies. 

1 . The first particular that engages the attention, is 
their singular and unprecedented nature. The object 
is altogether new. The political societies that have 
been hitherto formed, never thought of interfering with 
the operations of law, but were content with giving by 
their union, greater force and publicity to their senti- 
ments. The diffusion of principles was their object, not 
the suppression ; and, confiding in the justness of their 
cause, they challenged their enemies into the field of 
controversy. These societies, on the other hand, are 
combined with an express view to extinguish opinions, 
and to overwhelm freedom of inquiry by the terrors of 
criminal prosecution. They pretend not to enlighten 
the people by the spread of political knowledge, or to 
confute the errors of the system they wish to discoun- 
tenance : they breathe only the language of menace : 
their element is indictment and prosecution^ and their 
criminal justice formed on the model of Rhadaman- 
thus, the poetic judge of hell. 

Costigatque^ audUque^ doloB subigitque fateri. 

2. They are not only new in their nature and com- 
plexion, but are unsupported by any just pretence of 
expedience or necessity. The British constitution 
hath provided ample securities for its stability and per- 
manence. The prerogatives of the crown in all mat- 
ters touching its dignitJ^, are of a nature so high and 
weighty as may rather occasion alarm than nefed cor- 
roboration. The c^ceof Attorney General is created 
for the very purpose of prosecuting sedition, and he 
has the peculiar privilege of filing a bill against offend- 
ers, in the king's name, without the 'intervention of a 
grand jury. If the public tranquillity be threatened, 

s* 
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the king can embody the militia as well as station the 
military in the suspected places ; and when to this is 
added the immense patronage and influence which 
flows from the disposal of seventeen millions a year, it 
must be evident the stability of the British government 
can never be shaken by the eflforta of any minority 
whatever. It comprehends within itself all the re- 
sources of defence, which the best civil polity ought to 
possess. The permanence of every government must 
depend, however, after all, upon opinion, a general 
persuasion of its excellence, which can never be in- 
creased by its assuming a vindictive and sanguinary 
aspect. While it is the object of the people's appro- 
bation, it will be continued, and to support it much be- 
yond that period, by mere force and terror, would be 
impossible were it just, and unjust were it possible. 
The law hath amply provided against overt acts of se^ 
dition and disorder, and to suppress mere opinions by 
any other method than reason and argument, is the 
height of tyranny. Freedom of thought being inti- 
mately connected with the happiness and dignity of 
man in every stage of his being, is of so much more 
importance than the preservation of any constitution, 
that to infringe the former under pretence of support- 
ing the latter, is to sacrifice the means to the end. 

3. In attempting to define the boundary which sepa- 
rates the liberty of the press from its licentiousness, 
these societies have undertaken a task which they are 
utterly unable to execute. The line that divides them 
is too nice and dehcate .to be perceived by every eye, 
or to be drawn by every rude and unskilful hand. 
When a public outrage against the laws is committed, 
the crime is felt in a moment ; but to ascertain the 
qualities which compose a libel, and to apply with 
exactness tlie general idea to every instance and ex- 
ample which may occur, demands an eflbrt of thought 
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aod reflection, little likely to be exerted by the great 
mass of mankind. Bewildered in a pursuit which 
they are incapable of conducting with propriety, taught 
to suspect treason and sedition in every page they 
read, and in every conversation they hear, the neces- 
sary effect of such an employment must be to perplex 
the understanding, and degrade the heart. An admi* 
rable expedient for transforming a great and generous 
people into a contemptible race of spies and in- 
formers ! 

For private individuals to combine together at all 
with a view to quicken the vigour of criminal prosecu- 
tion, is suspicious at least, if not illegal ; in a case 
where the liberty of the press is concerned, all such 
combinations are utterly improper. The fauhs and 
the excellencies of a book are often so blended, the 
motives of a writer so difficult to ascertain, and the 
mischiefs of servile restraint so alarmins:, that the crimi- 
naiity of a book should always be left to be determin- 
ed by the particular circumstances of the case. As 
one would rather see many criminals escape, than the 
punishment of one innocent person,^ so it is infinitely 
better a multitude of errors should be propagated, than 
one truth be suppressed. 

If the suppression of Mr. Paine's pamphlet be the 
object of these societies, they are ridiculous in the ex- 
treme ; for the circulation of his works ceased the 
moment they were declared a libel : if any other pub- 
lication be intended, they are premature and imperti- 
nent, in presuming to anticipate the decision of the 
courts. 

4. Admitting, however, the principle on which they 
are founded to be ever so just and proper, they are 
highly impolitic. All violence exerted towards opin- 
ions which falls short of extermination^ serves no other 
purpose than to render them more known, and ulti- 
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mately to increase the zeal and number of their abet- 
tors. Opinions that are false may be dissipated by the 
force of argument ; when they are true, their punish- 
ment draws towards them infallibly more ot the public 
attention, and enables them to dwell with more lasting 
weight and pressure on the mind. The progress of 
ceason is aided in this case by the passions, and finds 
ID curiosity, compassion, and resentment, powerful 
ai^xiliaries. 

When public discontents are allowed to vent them- 
selves in reasoning and discourse, they subside into a 
calm ; but their confinement in the bosom is apt to 
give them a fierce and deadly tincture; The reason 
of this is obvious: as men are seldom disposed to 
complain till they at least imagine themselves injured, 
so there is no injury which they wilt remember so long 
or resent so deeply, as that of being threatened into 
silence. This seems like adding triumph to oppres- 
sion, and insult to injury. The apparent tranquillity 
which may ensue, is delusive and ominous ; it is that 
awful stillness which nature feels, white she is awaiting 
the discharge of the gathered tempest. 

The professed object of these associations is to 
strengthen the hands of government : but there is one 
way in which it may strengthen its own hands most 
effectually; recommended by a very venerable au- 
thority, though one from which it hath taken but few 
lessons. " He that hath clean hands," saith a sage 
adviser, " shall grow stronger and stronger." If the 
government wishes to become more vigorous, let it 
first become more pure, lest an addition to its strength 
should only increase its capacity for mischief. 

There is a characteristic feature attending ihese as- 
sociations, which is sufficient to acquaint us with their 
real origin and spirit, that is the silence, almost total, 
.which they maintain respecting political abuses. Had 
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tbey been intended, as their title imports, merely to 
furnish an antidote to the spread of republicao schemes 
and doctrines, they would have loudly asserted the ne- 
cessity of reform, as a conciliatory principle, a centre 
of union, in which the virtuous of all descriptions 
might have concurred. But this, however conducive 
to the good of the people, would have defeated their 
whole project, which consisted in availing themselves 
of an alarm which they had artfully prepared, in order 
to withdraw the public attention from real grievances 
to imaginary dangers. The Hercules of reform had 
penetrated the Augean stable of abuses ; the fabric of 
corruption, hitherto deemed sacred, began to totter, 
and its upholders were apprehensive their iniquity was 
almost full. In this perplexity, they embraced an oc- 
casion afforded them by the spread of certain bold 
speculations — (speculations which owed their success 
to the corruptions of government) to diffuse a panic, 
and to drown the justest complaints in unmeaning cla- 
mour« The plan of associating, thus commencing in 
corruption, and propagated by imitation and by fear, 
had for its pretext the fear of republicanism ; ,^r its 
object the perpetuity of abuses. Associations in this 
light may be considered as mirrors placed to advan- 
tage for reflecting the finesses and tricks of the mini- 
stry. At present they are playing into each other^s 
hands, and no doubt find great entertainment in de- 
ceiving the nation. But let them be aware lest it 
should be found, after all, none are so much duped as 
themselves. Wisdom and truth, tlie offspring of the 
sky, are immortal ; but cunning and deception, the 
meteors of the earth, after glittering for a moment, 
must pass away. 

The candour and sincerity of these associators is of 
a piece with their other virtues : for while they pro- 
fess to be combined in order to prevent riots and in- 
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surrections, attempted to be raised by republicans and 
levellers, they can neither point out the persons to 
whom that description applies, nor mention a single 
riot that was not fomented by their principles and en- 
gaged on their side. There have been three riots in 
England of late on a political account, one at Bir- 
mingham, one at Manchester, and one at Cambridge ; 
each of which have been levelled against dissenters 
and friends of reform.* 

The Crown and Anchor association, as it was first 
in order of time, seems also determined, by pushing to 
a greater length the maxims of arbitrary power, to 
maintain its pre-eminence in every other respect. 
The divine right of monarchy, the sacred anointing of 
kings, passive obedience and non-resistance, are the 
hemlock and night-shade which these physicians have 
prescribed for the health of the nation ; and are yet 
but a specimen of a more fertile crop which they have 
promised out of the hot-bed of their depravity. The 
opinions which they have associated to suppress, are 
contained, they tell us, in the terms liberty and equali- 
ty ; after which they proceed to a dull harangue on 
die mischiefs that must flow from equalizing property. 
All mankind, they gravely tell us, are not equal in 
virtue, as if that were not sufficiently evident from the 
existence of their society. The notion of equality in 

* The conduct of an honourable member of the House of Com- 
mons, respecting the last of these, was extremely illiberal. He in- 
formed the House, that the riot at Cambridge was nothing more 
than that the mob compelled Mr. Musgrave, one of his constitu- 
ents, who had been heard to speak seditious words,, to sing, God 
save the King — a statement in which he was utterly mistaken. 
Mr. Musgrave, with whom I have the pleasure of bemg well ac- 
quainted, was neither guilty of uttering seditious discourse, nor did 
be, 1 am certain, comply with the requisition. His whole crime 
consists in the love of his country, and a zeal for parliamentary re<- 
form. It would be happy for this nation, if a portion only of the 
integrity and disinterested virtue which adorn his character, could 
be infused into our great men. 
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property, was never seriously cherished in the mind of 
any man, unless for the purpose of calumny : and the^ 
term transplanted from a neighbouring country, never 
intended there any thing more than equality of rights 
— as opposed to feudal oppression and hereditary dis- 
tinctions. An equality of rights may consist with the 
greatest inequality between the thing to which those 
rights extend. It belongs to the very nature of pro^ 
pertyy for the owner to have a full and complete right 
to that which he possesses, and consequently for all 
properties to have equal rights ; but who is so ridicu- 
lous as to infer from thence, that the possessions them- 
selves are equal. A more alarming idea cannot be 
spread among the people, than that there is a large 
party ceady to abet them in any enterprise of depre- 
dation and plunder. As all men do not know that the 
element of the associators is calumny, they are really 
in danger for a while of being believed, and must 
thank themselves if they should realize the plan of 
equality their own malice has invented. 

I am happy to find that Mr. Law, a very respecta- 
ble gentleman, who had joined the Crown and Anchor 
society, has publicly withdrawn his name, disgusted 
with their conduct ; by whom we are informed they 
receive anonymous letters, vilifying the characters of 
persons of the first eminence, and that they are in 
avowed alliance with the ministry for prosecutions, 
whom they entreat to order the Solicitor General to 
proceed on their suggestions. When such a society 
declares " itself to be unconnected toith any political 
party^^ our respect for human nature impels us to be- 
lieve it, and to hope their appearance may be consid- 
ered as an era in the annals of corruption, which will 
transmit their names to posterity with the encomiums 
they deserve. With sycophants so base and venal, no 
argument or remonstrance can be expected to have 
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any success. It is in vain to apply to reason whea it 
is perverted and abused, to shame when it is extin^ 
guished, to a conscience which has ceased to admon- 
ish : I shall therefore leave them in the undisturbed 
possession of that true philosophical indifference, which 
steels them against the reproaches of their own hearts, 
and the contempt of all honest men. 

All the associations, it is true, do not breathe the 
spirit which disgraces that of the Crown and Anchor. 
But they all concur in establishing a political test, on 
the first appearance of which the friends of liberty 
should make a stand. The opinions proposed may be 
innocent, but the precedent is fatal ; and the moment 
subscription becomes the price of security, the rubicon 
is passed. Emboldened by the success of this expe- 
dient, its authors will venture on more vigorous mea- 
sures : test will steal upon test, and the bounds of tol- 
erated opinion will be continually narrowed, till we 
awake under the fangs of a relentless despotismt 
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ox A REFORM OF FARLIAMENT. 



Whatever difference of opinion may take place in 
points of less importance, there is one in i/vhich the 
friends of freedom are entirely agreed, that is, the ne- 
cessity of reform in the representation. The theory 
of the English constitution presents three independent 
powers ; the King as executive head, with a negative 
in the legislature, an hereditary House of Peers, and 
an assembly of Commons, who are appointed to repre- 
sent the nation at large. From this enumeration it is 
plain, the people of England can have no liberty, that 
is, no share in forming the laws, but what they exert 
through the medium of the last of those bodies ; nor 
then, but in proportion to its independence of the other. 
The independence, therefore, of the House of Com- 
mons, is the column on which the whole fabric of our 
liberty rests. Representation may be considered as 
complete when it collects to a sufficient extent, and 
transmits with perfect fidelity, the real sentiments of 
the people; but this it may fisiil of accomplishin|^____ 
through various causes. If its electors are but a 
handful of people, and of a peculiar order and de- 
scription ; if its duration is sufficient to enable it to im- 
bibe the spirit of a corporation ; if its integrity be cor- 
rupted by treasury influence, or warped by the proah 
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pect of places and pensions ; it may, by these means, 
not only fail of the end of its appointment, but fell into 
such an entire dependence on the executive branch, as 
to become a most dangerous instrument of arbitrary 
power. The usurpati(m of the emperors at Rome 
would not have been safe^ unless it had concealed it- 
self behind the formalities of a senate. 

The confused and inadequate state of our represen* 
tation, at present, is tod obvious to escape the attention 
of the most careless observer. While through the 
fluctuation of human afiairs, many towns of ancient 
note have fallen into decay, and the increase of com- 
merce has raised obscure hamlets to splendour and 
distinctioQ) the state of representation standing still' 
amidst, these vast changes, points back to an order c( 
things which no longer subsists. The opulent towns 
of Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds, send no 
members to parliament; the decayed boronghs of 
Cornwall appoint a multitude of representatives. Old 
Sdruin sends two members^ though there are not more 
than one or two families residing in it* The dispropor- 
tion between those who vote for representatives and the 
people at large is so great, that the majority of our 
House of Commons is chosen by less than eight thou- 
sand,. in a kingdom consisting of as many millions. M^« 
Burgh, in his excellentpolitical disquisitions,. has made 
a very Uborious calculation on this head', from which 
It appears, that the aflairs of this great empire are de- 
cided by the sufBrages of between five and sFx thou- 
sand electors ; so that our representation, instead of 
bemg' c'^-extended with the peoplfe,^ fails of this in a 
proportion that is truly enormous. The qualifications, 
moreover, that confer the right of election, are capri-/ 
cious and. irregular. In some places it belongs. to the 
corporation, or to those whom they think proper to 
make free } in some to every house-keeper ; in others, 
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it W etttched to u particular estate, whose proprietor is 
absolute lord of ,tt^ boroug;h) of which he makes his 
advantage, by representiag it rhimsel^ or disposing of 
it to the best bidxier. In counties, the right of elec- 
tion is annexed only to on£ kind of property, that of 
freehold ; the proprietor of copyhold land being entire- 
ly deprived of it, though his political situation is pr^ 
cisely the iame. 

The consequence of <this per^jpleitiiy in the ^alificar 
4ions of electors is -often a tedious scrutiny and exam- 
ination before a committee of the House of Commonii, 
•prolimged to such a length, that there is no time whea 
there are not som6 boroaghs entirely unrepresented. 
These gross defects in our representation have struck 
sail sensible ooen veiy £Drcit4y 9 even Mr. Paley, a 
courtly writer in the main, declares, the bulk of the 
iababUants of this i^ountry have little more concern in 
Ibe appointment of jparliaaient| than A^ su^eots of the 
jGtrand Se%nior at Constaotin^le. 

Ob ^e pffofuriety of the aeveral plans which have 
heen proposed to remedy tbKse evils, it i&.iiot for me 
to decide ; I ^diall choose rather to point out two gen^ 
era! principles which ought, in my opinion, to pervade 
every plan of parliamentary reform } the first of which 
respects the mode «f election, the second the indepen^- 
4ence of the elected. In order to give the people a 
true representation, let its basis be enlarged, and the 
duration of paarliamenCs shortened. ■ The first of these 
-improvements would diminish bribery and corruptioii, 
lessen the violence and tumult of elections, and secure 
to the people a real, and unequivocal organ iov the 
expression of their sentiments. 

. Were every householder in town and country per* 
nutted to* vote, the number of electors )vould be so 
great, that as no art or industry would be able to bias 
f)}p^ir miadMt, ao no anms of money would be sufficient 
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to win their suflrages. The plan which the Puke ^ 
Richmond recommended was, if I mistake not, still 
more comprehensiye, inckiding all that were of age, 
except menial servants. By this means, the different 
passions and prejudices of men would check each oth- 
er, the predominance of any particular or local interest 
be kept down, and from the whole there would result 
that general imprtisum^ which would convey with pre- 
cision the unbiassed sense of the people. 

But besides this, another great improvement, in my 
opintcMi, would be, to shorten the duration of parlia- . 
ment, by bringing it back to one year. The Michd 
Chremote, or great council of the kingdom, was appoint^* 
ed to meet under Alfred twice a year, and by divers 
ancient statutes after the conquest, the king was bound 
to summon a parliament every year or oftener, if need 
be ; when to remedy the looseness of this latter phrase^ 
by the IGth of Charles the Second it was enacted, the 
trolding of parliaments should not be intermitted above 
three years at most ; and in the first of Kmg William^ 
it is declared as one of the rights of the people, that 
for redress of all grievances and preserving the laws, 
parliaments ought to be held frequently ; which was 
again reduced to a certainty by another statute, which 
enacts, that a new parliament shall be called withm 
three years after the termination of the former. To 
this term did they continue limited till the reign of 
George the First ; when, after the rebellion of fifteen, 
the septennial act was passed, under the pretence of 
diminisbing the expense of elections and preserving die 
kingdom against the designs of the Pretender. A no* 
ble lord observed, on that occasion, he was at an utter 
loss to describe the nature of this prok>nged parlia- 
ment, unless he were allowed to borrow a phrase from 
the Athanasian Creed ; for it was, "neither created, 
nor begotten, but proceeding.'' Without disparting tbe 
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tqpright loleBlions of tlM authors of ibis act, it ia plaio, 
they might on the Kitne principle have voted them* 
s^VAS perpetual } and their .conduct will ever remain a 
noauiment of that short-sightedness in politics, which 
in providing ibr the pressure of the moment puts to 
hazard the liberty and happiness of future times. It is 
intoierablet that in so large a space of a man's life as 
seven yearS) he should never be able to, correct th^ 
error he may have committed in the choice of a repre* 
s^ative^ but be compelled to see him every year dip- 
ping deeper into corruption ; a helpless spectator of 
lioe contempt of bis interests, and the ruin of his coun- 
ti^» During the present period of parliaments, a na* 
lion may sustain the greatest possible changes ; may 
4escend by a succession of ill counsels, from the high* 
est pinoaele of its ibrtunes, to the lowest point of de- 
'pression ; its treasure exhausted, its credit sunk, and 
its weight almost completely annihilated in the scale of 
empire. Ruin and felicity are seldom dispensed by 
the same band, nor is it likely any succour in calamity 
3bould flow from the wisidom and virtue of those, by 
i^hoee folly and wickedness it was inflicted. 

The union between a representative and his constit- 
uents, ought to be strict and entire ; but the septennial 
act has rendered it. little more than nominal* The 
duration of parliament sets its members at a distance 
from the people, begets a notion of independence, and 
gives the minister so much leisure to Hisiauate himself 
into their graces, that before the period is expired, they 
become very mild and complying. Sir Robert Wal- 
pde used to say, that ^'ev^y man had his pricey" m 
maxim on which he relied with so much security, that 
be declsired he seldom troubled himself with the elec<- 
tioD of memberiif, btit rather chose to stay sAd buy them 
up when they came to market. A very interesting 
work, hrtcly published, entitled, ^^Ancedotes of Lord 
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Chatbam," ui^olds some parts of this ipystei^ of iriq** 
uity, which the reader will probably dnnk equally new 
and surprising. There is a regular office, it 9c«fliSr 
that of manager of the House of Coannons, whbh geo* 
erally devolves on one of the secretaries c^ slate, ani 
consists in securing, at all events, a majority ii^ purlb* 
ment by a judicious application of promises and bribes. 
The sums disbursed by this honourable office ate in<^ 
volved under the head of Secret Servk^e Money; anci 
so delicate is this employment of manager of the House 
of Commons considered, that we have an account in 
the above-mentioned treatise, of a new arrangement of 
ministry, which failed for no other reason, than that 
the different parties could not agree on the proper per- 
son to fill it.* 

This secret influence which prevails, must be alk>w^ 
ed to be extremely disgraceful ; nor can it ever be 
effectually remedied, but by contracting the duraticm 
of parliaments. 

If it be objected to annual parliaments, that by this 
means the, tumult and riot attendant on elections will 
be oftener repeated ; it ought to be remembered, that 
their duration is the chief source of these disorders. 
Render a seat in the Hous|^ of Commons of less value, 
and you diminish at once the violence of the struggle. 
In America, the election of representatives takes place 

* As 1 have taken my inlbmiation on this head entirelj on the 
authority of the work called, *' Anecdotes of Lord Chatham/' the 
reader may not be displeased with the following extract, vol. ii. p. 
121. ^* The management of the House of Commons, as it is calf- 
od, isa-QOBfidentiai de^partment unknown to the constitation. Ib' 
the public accounts it is immersed under the head of secret service 
money. It is usually given to the secretary of state when that 
poet IS fiUed by a commoner. Th« busiiiess of tlie department, is 
to distribute with art and policyy amenest the members who have 
no ostensible places, sums of money, tor their support during the 
session ; besinea contracts, lottery tickets, and other douceurs. It 
ia no uncommon cireumstance, at the end of a session, for a gcntte* 
man to receive five hundred or a thousand pounds for his servUes^**^ 
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tfarougbout that vast continent, in one day, whh the' 
^peatest tranqaiUity.* 

In a mxed constitution ]%e ours, it is impossible to 
estimate the importamce of an kidependent parlianaent ; 
fkr as it is here our freedom consists, if this barrier to 
the Mdcroachments of arbitrary power once fails, we 
cam oppose no other. Should the King attempt to gov- 
ern without a parliament, ok should ihe u}^per house 
pretend lo legislate independently of the lower, we 
should immediately take the alarm y but if the House 
of Commons falls insensibly under the control of the 
other two branches of the legislature, our danger is 
greater, because our apprehensions are less. The 
forms of a free constitution surviving when its spirit is 
extinct, would perpetuate slavery by rendering it more 
concealed and secure. On this accour^t, 1 apprehend^ 
did Montesquieu {»'edict the loss of our freedom, from . 
the legblative power becoming more corrupt than the 
executive ; a crisis to which, if it has not arrived al- 
ready, it is hastening apace. The immortal Locke, 
far from looking with the 'indifference too comntion on - 
the abuses in our representation, considered all im* 
proper influence exerted in that quarter as threatening 
the very dissolution of goverwnent. " Thui, says he, '• 
to regulate candidates and electors, and new-model the 
ways of election^ what is it bvt to cut vp the govern^ 
ment hy the roots, and poison the very fountain of 
public security.*^ 

No enormity can subsist long without meeting with 
advocates ; on which account we need not wonder, 
that the corrupti<»i of parliament has been justified un- 
der the mild denomination of influence, though it must 
pain every virtuous mind to see the enlightened Paley ' 
engaged in its defence. If a member votes consistent*- 
ly with bis convictions, his conduct in that instance hat 

* This is an error^ PidtUskcr. 
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not beeti determined by isfltienee ; 'bot if be ^oc^eAi^* 
erwise, give it what gentle name you please, he forfeite 
Us ioteg^ty ; nor' is it poaaible to afewk ihe bamiilaries' 
which should liimt bis cUmpliaiiee ; for if he nay de* 
viate a little, to attain the See of Wioeheflter, be mvf 
ceftainly step a little farther, to reach the ^ntty of> 
Prtinate. How faouliar must the pracslioe of cornqp* 
tton have become, when a philosophical moiahst, a. 
raimster of religion, of greal talents and virtue, in the 
calm retirement of bis study, does not hesitate to be* 
come its publie apologist. 

The necessity of a reform in the conslittttion of par^ 
liament is in nothing more obvious than in the aaeen« - 
dency of the aristoeracy. This Colossus bestrides 
both houses of parliament ; legislates in one and exerts 
a domineering influence over the other. ^ It is bumilia* > 
ting at the approach of an election, to see a whole 
county send a deputation to an Earl or Duke, and beg 
a representative as you would beg an alms. A nmki** 
tude of laws have been framed, it is true, to prevent 
all interference of peers in elections ; but they neither 
are nor can be effectual, while the House of Common*^ 
opens its doors to tbetr sons and brethren. If our lib- 
erty depends on the balaace and contral of the re- 
spective orders in the state, it must be extremely ab<- 
Surd to blend them together, by placing the father iu 
due department oi the legislature, and his family in the 
other. 

*• Freedom is supposed by some to derive great sccu** 
rity from the existence of a regular opposition ; an ex-^ * 
pedient which is, in my o|Hfiion, both the ofispring and 
the cherisher of faction. That a minister ^ould be ■ 
opposed, when his liieasures are destructive to his 
country, can admit of no doubt ; that a systemsftie op- 
position should be maintaiiied agaiast any man, merely 
as a minister, without segard to. the piinciples he may 
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prohsSf or the measures he may propose, which is in-' 
tended by a regular opporition, appears to me a most 
eorrupt and unprincipled maxim. When a legislative 
assembly is thus thrown into parties, distinguished by 
no leading principle, however warm and animated their 
debates, it is plain, they display only a struggle for the 
emoluments of office. This the people discern, and 
in consequence, listen with very little attention to the 
representations of the minister on one hand, or the 
minority on the other ; being persuaded the only real 
difference between them is, that* the one is anxious to 
gain, what the other is anxious to keep. If a measure 
be good, it is of no importance to the nation from whom 
it proceeds : yet will- it be esteemed by the opposition 
a point of honour, not to let it pass without throwing 
every obstruction in its way. If we Usten to the min- 
ister for the time being, the nation is always flourishing 
and happy ; if we heai4cen to the opposition, it is a 
chance if it be not on the brink of destruction. In an 
assembly convened to deliberate on the affairs of a na- 
tion, how disgusting to hear the members perpetually 
talk of their connexions, and their resolution to act 
with a particular set of men, when if they have hap-, 
pened, by chance, to vote according to their convictions 
rather than their party, half their speeches are made 
up of apologies for a conduct so new and unexpected. 
When they see men united who agree in nothing but 
their hostility to the minister, the people fall at first in- 
to amazement and irresolution ; till perceiving political 
debate is a mere scramble for profit and power, they 
endeavour to become as corrupt as their betters. It 
is not in that roar of faction which deafens the ear and 
sickens the heart, the still voice of Liberty is heard. 
She turns from the disgusting scene, and regards these 
struggles as the panes and convulsiona in which she ia 
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The aera of parties, flowing fiom the anknatioii of 
freedom, is ever followed by an ^ra of faction, whudi 
marks its feebleness and decay. Parties are fouaded 
on prmcipkj factions on men ; under the first, the pe»> 
pie are contending respecting the system that shall be 
pursued ; under die second, they are candidates for 
servitude, and are only debating wko$€ Uvery they shall 
wear. The purest times of the Roman republic were 
distinguished by violent dissensions ; hut ttey consisted 
in the jealousy of the several order* of the state among 
each other ; on the ascendance of the patricians on the 
one side, and the plebeians on the other ; a useful strug- 
gle, which maintained the balance and equipoise of the 
constitution. In the progress of corruption tlungs took 
a turn : the permanent parties which sprai^ from the 
fixed princifrfes of governmeat were lost^ and the citi^ 
zens arranged themselves under the standard of partir 
cular leaders, being <baodied into factaons^ under Mairius 
or Sylla, C»sar or Pompey ; while the repubfic stood if 
without any interest in the dispute, a passive and help^ 
less vic/tim. The crisis of the fall of freedom in differ* 
ent nations, with respect to the causes that produce i% 
is extremely uniform. After the flMmnerof the andent 
factions, we hear much in England of the Bedford par* 
ty, the Rockingham party, the Portland party, whcm it 
would puzzle the wisest man to point out their political 
dii^nction. The useful jealousy of the separate ordeA 
is extinct, being all melted down and blended into one 
mass of corruption. The House of Commons looks 
with no jealousy on the House of Lords, nor the House 
of Lor<L on the House of Commons ^ the struggle in 
both is maintained by the ambition of powerful individ«> 
uals and families, between whom the kingdom is thrown 
as the prize, and the moment they unite, they peipeto^ 
ate its subjection and divide its spoils. . 

From a late instance, we see they quarrel only abom 
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the pflrtki<iB' ol the jMrey, but are. unanifnous in defend- 
ing it. Td tfee honour, of Mr. Pox, and the band of 
iUus^ious patriots of which he is the leader, it will 
however be reaiembered, that, diey stood firm against 
a host of opponents, when, assaBed/ by every species of 
o^Auinny a»d invective, they had nothing to expect but 
tlie reproaches of the present, and the admiration of ali 
future times. If any thing can rekindle the sparks of 
freedom^ it will be the ikme of their eloquence ; if any 
ibing can inanimate her faded form, it wiU be the vig* 
our of such' minds. 

The disordered state of our representation, it is ac- 
knowled^d- (HI a^ hands, must be remedied, sonpe time 
or other ; but it is^eontended^ that it would be improper, 
^t present, on account of the political ferment that oc- 
cupies the minds of men and the progress of republic 
can prkiciples ; a plausible objection, if delay can re- 
store public tranquillity : but unless I am greatly mis- 
tttken^ it wiU have just a contrary eflfect. It is bard to 
conceive, bow the discontent that flows from the abuses 
of government can be allayed by their being perpetua^ 
ted. i( tbey are of such a nature that they can neither 
be paUiated nor denied, and are made the ground of in« 
vective against the wh<rie of our constitution, are not 
tbey its^ best* friends wbo wish to cut off this occasion 
ef seandai and complaint t The theory of our consti- 
tution, we say, and justly, has^ been the admiration of 
the world ; ^ cavils of its enemies, then, derive their 
force eatifely from the disagreement between that the^ 
ovf and- its practice ; nothing therefore remains, but to 
bring themaa near as hwfnan affairs will admit, to a 
perfect correspondence. This will cut up faction by 
the roots, and immediat^y distinguish thoise who wish 
to Eeforai the constitution, from those who wish its sub^ 
version. Since the abuses are real, the longer they 
eoQUiiued the more they will be known y the* dis- 
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cQtitented wIQ be always gaining ground, ^ and. tbouf^ 
repulsed, will return to the charge with redoubled vig- 
our and advantage. Let reform be ccmsidered as a 
chirurgical operation, if you please, but since the ocai- 
stitution must undergo it or die, it js best to submit bf- 
fore the remedy becomes as dangerous as the diseasi|. 
The example drawn from a neighbouring kingdom, ^ 
an argument for delay, ought to teach, us a contra^ 
lesson. Had the edcroacbnients of arbitr^y.ppMcer been 
steadily resisted, and remedies been applied, as ev^ 
appeared, instead of piling them, up .as precedents, the 
disorders of government could never have arisen to 
that enormous height, nor would the people have be^n 
impelled to the dire necessity of building the whole fab<- 
ric of political society afresh. It seems an infatuation in 
governments, that in tranquil times, they treat the peo^ 
pie with contempt, and turn a deaf ear to theic coosir 
plaints ; till public resentment kindling, they find whfjj^ 
it is too late, that in their eagerness to retain every thiE^ 
diey have lost all. 

The pretence of Mr. Pitt add jhis friends for delayr 
ing this great business, are so utterly inconsistent, tl^t 
it is too plain they are averse in reality, to its ever tak^ 
ing place. When Mr. Pitt is reminded that he bin|<* 
self, at the beginning of his ministry, recommended par- 
liamentary reform, he replies, it was necessary the^, 
on account of the calamitous state of the. nation^ just 
emerged frdm an unsuccessful war, and filled with 
gloom and disquiet. But unless the people are lil^elledi 
fiiey now are still more discontented^ with this dif- 
ference, jdiat their uneasiness formerly arose iroa^ 
events but remotely connected. with unequal represen* 
ta^on ; but that this is now the chief ground c^ com*: 
plaint. It is absurd, however, to rest the propriety of 
reform on any turn of public affairs. ^ If it be .not re«» 
qubite to secure our freedom, it is vain and.usdesa^ 
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the naicibti wi!I fieed it as mucfa in peace as m war. 
When we Wiab to retairi Aose habits, which we know 
it were b*fst tei relincfeiisli, we are extremely ready td 
ke soonfied With momentary pretences for delay, though 
Ihey appear, on reflection, to be drawn from quite op^ 
fostte tc^pieS) and therefore to be equally applicable to 
40 tinges and seasons. 

A wwailaf delusion ts practised m the coftdoct of 
f&Mie affitlrs. If the people be tranquil and composed, 
ited have not catight the passion of refortn, it is impol^ 
Hie, say tfte ministry, to disturb their minds, by agitata 
it^ a ^u^tron that Hes at rest : if they are awakened^ 
ai^ toueljed with a conviction of the abuse, we must 
wai^, say they, till the ferment subsides, and not lessen 
0ttt ^gtthy by seeming to yield to populafclamour : if 
We are art peace, and commerce flour iafhes, it is con- 
dvided we caermot need any improvement, in circnm-* 
S^Miees so prosperous and happy : if, on the otbei" hand, 
we are at wrar, and our afliurs unfortunate, an amende 
ment in the representation is dreaded, as it would seem 
an acknowledgment, that our calamities flowed from 
die ill conduct of parliament. Now, as the nation 
must always be in one or other of these situations, the 
conclusion is, the period of reform can never arrive at 
all. 

This pretence for delay will appear the more extra- 
ordinary in the British ministry, from a comparison of 
the exploits they have performed, with the task they 
decline. They have found time for involving us in 
millions of debt; for cementing a system of corruption^ 
that reaches from the cabinet to the cottage ; for car- 
■r3riDg havoc and devastation to the remotest extremi* 
ties of the globe ; for accumulating taxes which famish 
the peasant and reward the parasite ; for bandying the 
whole kingdom into flections, to the jtuib of aU virtue 
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and public spirit ; for the completion of these achievt- 
mentsthey have suffered no opportunity to escape them. 
Elementary treatises on time mention various arrange- 
ments and divisions, but none have ever touched on the 
chronology of statesmen. These are a generation, who 
measure their time not so much by the revolutions of 
the sun, as by the revolutions of power. There are 
two seras particularly marked in their calendar; the 
one the period they are in the ministry, and the 
other when they are out ; which have a very differ- 
ent effect on their sentiments and reasoning. Their 
course commences in the character of friends to 
the people, whose grievances they display b all the 
colours of variegated diction ; but the moment tl^ey 
step over the threshold of St. James's, they behold 
every thing in a new light ; the taxes seem lessened, 
the people rise from their depression, the nation 
flourishes in peace and plenty, and every attempt at 
improvement is like heightening the beauties of par- 
adise, or mending the air of elysium* 
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ON TBXOBlfiS ABD TBK RIGHTS OT MAV. 
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Among the many alarming symptoms of the pres- 
ent time, it is not the least, that there is a prevailing 
disposition to hold in contempt, the Theory of liberty 
as false and visionary. For my own part, it is my de- 
termination never to be deterred by an obnoxious name, 
' from an open avowal of any principles that appear use- 
ful and important. Were the ridicule now cast on the 
Rights of Man confined to a mere phrase, as the title 
of a book, it were of little consequence ; but whea 
that is made the pretence for deriding ^e doctrine it- 
self, it is matter of serious alarm. 

To place the rights of man as the basis 6f lawful 
government, is not peculiar to Mr. Paine ; but was 
done more than a century ago by men of no less emi- 
nence than Sidney and Locke. It is therefore ex- 
tremely disingenuous to impute the system to Mr. 
Paine as its author. His structure may be false and 
erroneous, but the foundation was laid by other hands. 
That there are natural rights^ or in other words, a 
certain liberty which men may exercise, independent 
of permission from society, can scarcely be doubted 
by those who comprehend the meaning of the terms. 
Every man must have a natural right to use his limbs 
in what manner he pleases, that is not injurious to 
another. In like manner, he must have a right to wor- 
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ship Grod after the mode he thinks acceptable : or in 
other words, he ought not to be compelled to consuU 
any thing but his own conscience. These are a speci- 
men of those rights which may properly be termed 
natural ; for, as philoaopb6ra speak of the primary 
qualities of matter, they cannot be increased or dimin- 
ished. We cannot conceive the right of using our 
limbs to be created by society, or to be rendered more 
complete by any human agreement or <;ompact. 

But there still remains a question, whether this nat- 
ural liberty must not be considered as entirely relin*- 
q^uished when we becpme members of society. It is 
pretended, that the moment we quit, a state of nature^ 
as we have given up the control of our acticms io re- 
turn for tbe superior advantages of law and govern* 
ment, we can never appeal again to any original pria- 
ciples, but must rest contept with the advantages that 
are secured by the terms of tb^ society. These aie 
the views which distinguish the political writinga <^Mr«^ 
Burke, an author whose splendid and uoeijualled pow- 
ers have givep 9 vogwe and fashion to certain teo^^, 
which from any other pen would have appeared abject 
and contemptibly. Iq the 6eld of rea^n the eaeoun- 
ter would not be difficult, but who can withstand th» 
fascination anid mtigiQ of his eloquence^ The. excur- 
sions of his genius are imipense ! His imperial fancy 
has laid, all nature under tribute, and has cpllected 
riches from every scene of the creation, and eveiy 
walk of art. His eulogium on the Queen of France 
is a masterpiece of pathetic composition ; so select are 
its images, so fraught with tendemess, and so rich with 
colours, '^ dipt in heaven,'' that he who can read it 
without rapture may have merit as a reasoner, buC 
must resign all pretensions to taste and sensibility* 
His imagination is in truth only too prolific : a world 
of itself, where be dwells in the midst of chiperifi^ 
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alarms, is the dupe of his own enchantments, and starts, 
like Prospero, at the spectres of his own creation. 

His intellectual views in general, however, are wide 
and variegated, rather than distinct; and the light he 
has let in on the British constitution in particular, re- 
sembles the coloured effulgence of a painted medium, 
ia kind of mimic twilight, solemn and soothing to the 
senses, but better fitted for ornament than use. 

A book has lately been published, under the title of 
" Happiness and Rights," written by Mr. Hey. a re- 
spectable member of the University of Cambridge, 
whose professed object is, with Mr. Burke, to overturn 
the doctrine of natural rights. The few remarks I may 
make upon it are less on account of any merit in the 
work itself, than on account of its author, who being a 
member of considerable standing in the most liberal of 
bur universities, itiay be presumed to speak the senti- 
ftients of that learned body. The chief difference 
between his theory and Mr. Burke's seems to be the 
denial of the existence of any rights that can be denom- 
inated natural, which Mr. Burke only supposed resign^ 
ed on the formation of political society. " The rights,^ 
says Mr. Hey, ^^ I can conjecture (for -it is but a cort" 
jetture) to belong to me as a mere man^ are so uncer" 
tain, and comparatively so unimportant^ while the 
rights I feel myself possessed of in civil society are so 
great, so numerous, and many of them so well defined, 
(hat I am strongly inclined to consider society, as cre^ 
diing or giving my rights, rather than recognizing 
dnd securing what I could have claimed if I had lived 
in an unconnected state J^^ [p. 137.] 

As government implies restraint, it is plain a portion 
of our freedom is given up, by entering into it ; the 
only question can then be, how far this resignation ex- 
tends, whether to a part or to the whole. This point 
may, perhaps, be determined by the following reflec-' 
tions. 
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l« The adrantagw that civil pow^i* eaa procure i». 
a community Site partial, A small part, in comparisoB 
of the conditioD of man, can fall within its influence. 
Allowing it to be a rational institution, it must have 
that end in view, which a reasonable man would pro^ 
pose by appointing it; nor can it imply any greater 
sacrifice than is strictly necessary to its attainment. 
But on what account is it requisite to unite in politictd 
society ? Plainly to guard against the injury of others; 
for were there no injustice among mankind, no protee*' 
tion would be needed ; no public force necessary f 
every man might be left without restraint or control* 
The attainment of all possible good then is not tha 
purpose of laws, but to secure us from external injury 
and violence ; and as the means must be proportioned 
to the end, it is absurd to suppose, that by submitting 
to civil power, with a view to some particular benefits,' 
we should be understood to hold all our advantages 
dependent upon that authority. Civil restraints imply 
nothing more than a surrender of our liberty in some 
points, in order to maintain it undisturbed in others of 
more importance. Thus we give up the liberty of re- - 
polling force by force^ in return for a more equal ad- 
ministration of justice than private resentment would 
permit. But there are some rights which cannot with 
any propriety be yielded up to human authority, be- 
cause they are perfectly consistent with every benefit 
its appointment can procure. The free use of our fac^ 
ulties in distinguishing truth from falsehood, the exer- 
tion of corporeal powers without injury to others, the 
choice of a religion and worship, are branches of natu*» 
ral freedom which no government can justly alter or 
diminish, because their restraint cannot conduce to thi^ 
security which is its proper object. Government, lik6 
every other contrivance, has a specijic end ; it implies 
l!be tesignation of just as much liberty as is needful to 
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a species of tyranny which ought to be corrected hjr 
withdrawing it. The relation of master and aervan^^ 
(^ pupil and instructer, of the respective members of a. 
iamily to their head, all include some restraint, som^ 
abridgment of natural liberty. But in these cases it is 
not pretended, that the surrender is total ; and why 
should this be supposed to take place in political soc^ 
ety, which is one of the relations o( human lifef This 
would be to render the foundation infinitely broader 
Uian the superstructure. 

3. From the notion that political society precludes 
an appeal to natural rights, the greatest absurdities 
must ensue. If that idea be just, it is improper to say 
of any. administration, that it is despotic or oppressive, 
unless it has receded from its first form and model. 
Civil power can never exceed its limits, until it deviates 
into a new track. For if every portion of natural free^ 
dom be given up by yielding to civil authority, we caa 
never claim any other liberties than those precise ones 
which were ascertained in its first formation. The 
vassals of despotism may. complain, perhaps, of tlm 
hardships which they suffer, but, unless it appear tliey 
are of a new kind^ no injury is done them, for no right 
is violated. Rights are either natural or artificial \ the 
first cannot be pleaded after they are relinquished, and 
the second cannot be impau'ed but by a departure from 
ancient precedents. If a maa should be unfortunate 
enough to live under the dominion of a prince, whoy 
like the monarchs of Persia, could murder his subjecm 
at will, he may be unhappy, but cannot complain ; for, 
on Mr. Hey's theory, he never had any rights bat what 
were created by society i and on Mr. Burke's, be has 
forever relinquished them* The claims of nature hew 
ing set aside,^ and the constitution of the governmem 
despotic from the besiuniog, his ousejqr ini^lves no ior 
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justice, and dtdmifs of no remedy. It requires littte 
lliseernment to see that this theory rivets the chains of 
despotistn, and shuts out from the political world the 
smallest glimpse of emancipation or improvement. Its 
language is, he that is a slare, let him be a slave still*. 
8. It is incumbent on Mr. Burke and his followers 
to ascertain the time when natural rights are relinquish- 
ed. Mr. Hey is content with tracing their existence 
to society, while Mr. Burke, more moderate of the 
two, admitting their foundation in nature, only contends 
that regular government absorbs and swallows them up, 
bestowing artifkial advantages in exchange* But at 
what period, it may be inquired, shall we date this won- 
derful revolution in the social condition of man } If we 
say it was as early as the first dawn of society, natural 
liberty had never any existence at all, since there are 
no traces even in tradition, of a period when men were 
utterly unconnected with each other. If we say this 
complete surrender took fdace with the first rudiments 
of law and government in every particular community, 
on what principle were subsequent improvements intro- 
duced ? Mr. Burke is fond of resting our Jiberties on 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights ; but he ought to 
remember, that as they do not carry us to the com- 
mencement of our government, which was established 
ages before, our forefathers had long ago resigned their 
natural liberty. If those famous stipulations only re- 
cognized such privileges as were in force before, they 
have no claim to be considered as the foundations of 
our constitution ; but if they formed an cera in the an- 
nals of freedom, they must have been erected on the 
basis of those natural rights which Mr. Burke ridicules 
and explodes. When our ancestors made those de- 
mands, it is evident they did not suppose an appeal to 
rtie rights of nature prefcluded. Every step a civilized 
nafioii can take towards a more eqadl- adoHi^stsationf 
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iff either «a assertion of hs natural fiberty, cor a erimiiial 
encroaefamant on just authority. The influence of 
government on the stock of natura] rights, may be com* 
pared to that of a manufactory on the rude produce ; 
It adds nothing to its quantity, but only qualifies and 
fits It for use. Potitii^al arrangement is more or less 
perfect in proportion as it enables us to exert our nat- 
ural Kbierty to the greatest advantage ; if it is diverted 
to any other purpose^ it is made the instrument of grat- 
ifying the passions of a few, or imposing greater restraint 
than its object prescribes, it degenerates into tyranny 
and oppression. 

The greatest objection to these principles is their 
perspicuity, which makes them ill relished by those 
whose interest it is to hide the nature of government 
from vulgar eyes, and induce a persuasion, that it is a 
secret which can only be unfolded to the initiated un« 
d^r the conduct of Mr. Burke, the great Hierophani 
god revealer of the mysteries. A mystery and a trick 
are generally two sides of the same object, according 
as it is turned to the view of the beholder. 

The doctrine of ]Mr. Locke and his followers is 
founded on the natural equality of mankind ; for as 
no man can have any natural or inherent right to 
rule any more than another^ it necessarily follows, that 
a claim to dominion, wherever it is lodged, must be 
uhimately referred back to the explicit or implied 
consent of the people^ Whatever source of civil au- 
thority is assigned different from this, will be found to 
resolve itself into mer^ force. But as the natural equal- 
ity of one generation is the same with that of another, 
the people have always the same right to new-model 
their government, and set aside their rulers. This right, 
like every other, may be exerted capriciously and ah- 
iurdly ; but no human power can have any pretensiooe 

ifhjMHQiit iii wimU««. . For oi^il tutert ^wm^k bf. 
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considered as having any claims, that are co-extended 
with those of the people, nor as forming a party sepa- 
rate from the nation. They are appointed by the com- 
munity to execute its will, not to oppose it ; to manage 
the public, not to pursue any private or particular in- 
terests. Are all the existing authorities in a state, to 
lie, then, it may be said, at the mercy of the populace^ 
liable to be dissipated by the first breath of public dis- 
content f By no means : they are to be respected and 
obeyed, as interpreters of the public will. Till they 
are set aside by the unequivocal voice of the people, 
they are a law to every member of the community. 
To resist them, is rebellion } and for any particular set 
of men to attempt their subversion by force is a hein- 
ous crime, as they represent and embody the collect- 
ive majesty of the state. They are the exponents, to 
use the language of algebra, of the precise quantity of 
liberty the people have thought fit to legalize and se- 
cure. But though they are a law to every member of 
the society separately considered, they cannot bind the 
society itself, or prevent it, when it shall think proper, 
from forming an entire new arrangement ; a right that 
no compact can alienate or diminish, and which has 
been exerted as often as a free government has been 
formed. On this account, in resolving the right of do- 
minion into compact. Mr. Locke appears to me some- 
what inconsistent, or he has expressed himself with less 
clearness and accuracy than was usual with that great 
philosopher. There must have been a previous right 
to insist on stipulations, in those who formed them j 
nor is there any reason why one race of men is not as 
competent to that purpose as another. 

With the enemies of freedom, it is a usual artifice 
to represent the sovereignty of the people as a license 
to anarchy and disorder. But the tracing up civil pow- 
to that source vrtll no t dixttinish our 4)bIigation to (A^ey ^ 
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it only explains its reasons, and settles it on clear^ de- 
terminate principles. It turns blind submission into ra- 
tional obedience, tempers the passion for liberty with 
the love of order, and places mankind in a happy me- 
dium, between the extremes of anarchy on the one 
side, and oppression on the other. It is the polar, star 
that will conduct us safe over the ocean of political de- 
bate and speculation, the law of laws, the legislator of 
legislators. 

To reply to all the objections that have been ad- 
vanced against this doctrine, would be a useless task,, 
and exhaust the patience of the reader ; but there is 
one drawn from the idea of a majority, much insisted 
on by Mr. Burke, and Mr. Hey, of which the latter 
gentleman is so enamoured, that he has spread it out 
into a multitude of pagQS. They assert, that the theo- 
ry of natural rights, can never be realized, because 
every member of the community cannot concur in the 
choice of a government, and the minority being com- 
pelled to yield to the decisions of the majority, are 
under tyrannical restraint. To this reasoning it is a 
sufficient answer, that if a number of men act to- 
gether at all, the necessity of being determined by the 
sense of the majority, in the last resort, is so obvious, 
that it is always implied. An exact concurrence of 
many particular wills, is impossible, and therefore 
when each taken separately has precisely the same in- 
fluence, there can be no hardship in suffering the re- 
sult to remain at issue till it is determined by the cpin- 
cideace of the greater number. The idea of natural 
liberty, at least, is so little violated by this method of 
proceeding, that it is no more than what takes place 
every day in the smallest society, where the necessity 
of being determined by the voice of the majority is so 
plain, that it is scarcely ever reflected upon. The de- 
^Q^ejrs of the rij^tf of iuaa mean not lo contend for 
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$ * impoarilRfilidS. We Mvvir hetr of a right ioftf, ^ft» 

^ ^ make two aod two i?e. If the majority of a natkm 

approve its govemmeiit, it is id dib respect as free as 
the smallest assoeiatioD or dob ; anjr thing beyoad 
which OMist be vknonary and fomantic* 

The next objeelion Mr. Hey insists iipoft is^ if ptMt- 
sHylCy stiU more firivolous, toming on Ae case of young 
? persons dnvii^ minonty. He eonfendsy tfalit as sofne 

># of these haye more s^pse than may be found amoi^ 

'[^ common mechanics, and the lowest of the pe^e, 

nmiwrid right demands their inclimktioss to be eonsnlf* 
ed in political arrangements^ Were there any method 
of ascertaining exactly the degree of uoderstandiifg; 
possessed by yomg persons during their minority, » 
as to distinguish early intellects from the less mi^rw, 
there would be some force in the objection ; in the 
present case, the whole supposition is no mca^ than 
one of those chimeras which this gentleman is ever 
fond of combating, witii the same gravity, and t£> as^ 
f # little purpose, as Don Quixote his windmill. 

The period of minority, it is true, varies in diffeteot 
countries, and is perhaps best detei»mined ^ery wbei!« 
by ancient custom and habit. An eariy maturity mtsf 
confer on sixteen, more sagaeit^r than is ^Dftetiiliee- 
found at sixty ; but what then i A wise govennnetit 
having for its object human natafne at large, will b« 
adapted, not to its accidental dmatkaM^ but to'it» tmuk 
aspects and appearances* For afrattttwer^td^ his avga^ 
ment against natural rights, dra^^ f^pom file* excterskifr 
of women from political p&^Bty I beg leave to Htm 
i ^e author to itie ingenioHS Miss WdsteMreft, the elo<^ 

J ^ent patroness of female dyms $- unless, pefhapSi 

^ 6very other empire may appear mean in the dsflMi*^ 

fbn of those who possess^ v^dl an uneon^oled aitfAor^ 
hy, the empire of the heart* 
•<The siuiaMer" sitys^MyvHey, (p^ 137!) '^h^wliM^H 
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ftny mati finds himself placed, when he arrives at the 
power of reflecting, appears to be the consequence of 
a vast train of events, extending backwards hundreds 
or thousands of years, for aught he can tell, and totally 
baffling all the attempts at comprehension by human 
faculties." 

From hence he concludes, all inquiry into the rights 
of man should be forborne. " What rights this Being 
(God) may have possibly intended that I might claim 
from beings like myself, if he had thought proper that 
i had lived amongst them in an unconnected state, that 
is to say, what are the rights of a mere man, appears a 
question involved in such obscurity, that I cannot trace 
even any indication of that Being having intended me 
to inquire into it." 

If any thing be intended by these observations, it is, 
that we ought never to attempt to meliorate our condi- 
^on, till we are perfectly acquainted with its causes. 
But as the subjects of the worst government are, prob- 
ably, as ignorant of the train of events for some thou- 
isands of years back, as those who enjoy the best, they < 
fire to rest contented, it seems, until they can clear up 
that obscurity, and inquire no farther. 

It would seem strange to presume an inference good, 
from not knowing how we arrived at it. Yet this seems 
as reasonable as to suppose the political circumstances 
of a people fit and proper, on account of our inability to 
trace tlie causes that produced them. To know the 
source of an evil, is only of consequence, as it may 
chance to conduct us to the remedy. But the whole 
paragraph I have quoted betrays the utmost perplexity 
of thought ; confounding the civil condition of individ- 
uals, with the politieal institution of a society. The 
former will be infinitely various in the same com- 
munity, arising from the different character, temper, 
and success of its members : the latter unites and per^ 
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vades the whole, nor can any abuses attach to it^ btH 
what may be displayed and remedied. 

It IS perfectly disingenuous in this author, to Fepre* 
sent his adversaries as desirous of committing the busi- 
ness of legislation indiscriminately to the meanest of 
mankind.* He well knows the wildest democratical 
writer contends for nothing more than popular govern- 
ment by representation. If the labouring part of the 
people are not competent to choose legislators, the En- 
glish constitution ia essentially wrong ; especially, in its 
present state, where the importance of each vote is eo- 
banced by the paucity of the electors. 

After the many examples of misrepresentation wfaicli 
this author has furnished, his declamations on the lev- 
elling system, cannot be matter of surprise. An 
equality of right is perfectly consistent with the utmost 
disproportion between the objects to which they extend. 
A peasant may have the same right to the exertion of 
his faculties with a Newton ; but this will not fill up 
the vast chasm that separates them* 

The ministry will feel great obligations to Mr. Hey, 
for putting off the evil day of reform to a far distant 
period, — a period so remote, that they may hope be- 
fore it is completed, their names and their actions will 
be buried in friendly oblivion. He indulges a faint 
expectation, he tells us, that the practice of govern- 
ments may be improved '* in two or three thousand 
yearsJ^ 

* '" A man whose hands and ideas have been usefullj^ confined 
for thirty or forty years to the labour and manacenient of a farm, 
or the construction of a wall, or piece of cloth, does indeed, in one 
respect, appear superior to an in&nt three months old. The man 
could mabe a law of some sort or other ; the infant could not. The 
man could in any particular circumstances of a nation say those 
words, We will eo to war ; or, We will not go to war : the infant 
could not. But the difference between them is more in appearance 
than in an^ use&l reality. The man is totally unqualiied to judge 
what ought to beeaacted for law8."-^ja«y, f ji. 31.) 
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A smaller edition of this work has lately been pub- 
lished, Considerably abridged, for the use of the poor, 
who, it may be feared, will be very little benefited by 
its perusal* Genius may dazzle, eloquence may per- 
suade, reason may convince ; but to render popular, 
cold and comfortless sophistry, unaided by those pow- 
ers, is an hopeless attempt* 

I have trespassed, I am afraid, too far on the pa- 
tience of my readers, in attempting to expose the falla- 
cies by which the followers of Mr. Borke perplex the 
tmderstanding, and endeavour to hide m obscdrity the 
true sources of political power. Were there indeed 
any impropriety in laying them open, the blame would 
not fall on the friends of freedotn, but on the provoca- 
tion afforded by the extravagance and absurdity of its 
enemies* If princely power had never been raised «to 
a level with the attributes of the Divinity by Filmer, it 
had probably never been sunk as low as popular ac- 
quiescence by Locke. The confused mixture of lib- 
erty and oppression, which ran through the feudal 
system^ prevented the theory of >govemment from be- 
ing closely inspected ; particular rights were secured, 
but the relation of the people to their rulers was nev- 
er explained on its just principles, till the transfer of 
superstition to civil power, shocked the common sense 
of mankind, and awakened their inquiries. They drew 
aside the veil, and where they were taught to expect a 
mystery, they discerned a fraud. There is, however, 
no room to apprehend any evil from political investi- 
gation, that will not be greatly overbalanced by its ad- 
vantages : for besides that truth is always beneficial, 
tame submission to usurped power has hitherto been 
the malady of human nature. The dispersed situation 
of mankind, their indolence and inattention, and the 
opposition of their passions and interests, are circum- 
stances which render it extremely difficult for them to 
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combine in resisting tyranny with success. In the field 
of government^ as in that of the world, the tares ofdeS'^ 
jpotism were $own while men slept / The necessity of 
tegular government, under some form or other, is so 
pressing, that the evil of anarchy is of short duration. 
Rapid, violent, destructive in its course, it is an inunda- 
tion which, fed by no constant spring, soon dries up 
and disappears. The misfortune on these occasions 
is, that the people, for want of understanding the prin* 
ciples of liberty, seldom reach the true source of their 
misery; but* after committing a thousaitd barbarities, 
only change their masters, when they should change 
their system. 
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Of that foul torrent of insuh and abuse which it has 
lately been the lot of the friends of liberty to sustain, a 
larger portion hath fallen to the share of Dissenters 
than any other description of men. Their sentiments 
have been misrepresented, their loyalty suspected, and 
their most illustrious characters held up to derision and 
contempt. The ashes of the dead have been as little 
spared as the merit of the living ; and the same breath 
that has attempted to depreciate the talents and virtues 
of a Priestley, is employed to blacken the memory of a 
Price. The" efflfsions of a distempered loyalty are 
mingled with execrations on that unfortunate sect ; as 
if the attachment to the King were to be measured by 
the hatred to Dissenters. Without any shadow of cri- 
minality, they are doomed to sustain perpetual insult 
and reproach ; their repose disturbed, and their lives . 
threatened and endangered. If dissent be in truth a 
crime of such magnitude, that it must not be tolerated, 
let there be at least a punishment prescribed by law, 
that they may know what they have to expect, and not 
lie at the mercy of an enraged abd deluded populace. 
It is natural to inquire into the cause of this extreme 
virulence agamst a particular class of the communfty, 
who are distinguished from others, only by embracing 
a different form and system of worship. 

w* ^ 
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Id the practice of the moral virtues, it will hardly be 
denied, that they are at least as exemplary as their 
neighbours ; while in the more immediate duties of re- 
ligion, if there be any distinction, it lies in their car* 
rying to a greater height, sentiments of seriousness and 
devotion. The nature of their public conduct will best 
appear from a rapid survey of some of those great po- 
litical events in which it has had room to display itself; 
where, though our history has been ransacked to sup- 
ply invective, it will be seen, their merits more than 
compensate for any errors they may have committed. 
Their zeal in opposing Charles I. has been an eternal 
theme of reproach ; but it should be remembered, that 
when that resistance first took place, the parliament 
consisted for the most part of Churchmen, and was 
fully justified in its opposition, by the arbitrary meas- 
ures of the court. Had the pretensions of Charles 
been patiently acquiesced in, our^overnment had long 
ago been despotic. 

What medium might have been found between tame 
submission and open hostility, and whether matters 
were not afterwards pushed to an extremity against the 
unfortunate monarch, it is not for me to determine, nor 
does it concern the vindication of Dissenters. For 
long before the final catastrophe which issued in the 
King's death, the favourable intentions of parliament 
were overruled by the ascendency of Cromwell ; the 
parliament itself oppressed by his arms, and the influ- 
ence both of churchmen and dissenters, bent under 
military usurpation. The execution of Charles was 
the deed of a faction, condemned by the great body of 
the puritans as a criminal severity. But whatever 
blame they may be supposed to have incurred on ac- 
count of their conduct to Charles ; the merit of restor- 
ing monarchy in his son was all their own. The en- 
tire force of the empiife was in their hands; Monk 
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himself of their party ; the parliament, the army all 
puritans ; yet were they disinterested enough to call 
the heir to the throne, and yield the reins into his 
hands, with no other stipulation, than that of liberty of 
conscience, which he violated with a baseness and in- 
gratitude peculiar to his character. All the return he 
made them for the recovery of his power, consisted in 
depriving two thousand of their ministers, and involv- 
ing the whole body in a persecution, by which not less 
than ten thousand are supposed to have perished in im- 
prisonment and want. But their patriotism was not to 
be shaken by these injuries. When towards the latter 
end of Charles the Second's reign the character of his 
successor inspired a dread of the establishment of po- 
pery, to avert that evil they cheerfully acquiesced in 
an exclusion from all places of emolument and trust ; 
an extraordinary instance of magnanimity. When 
James the Second began to display arbitrary views, 
dissenters were among the first to take the alarm, re- 
garding with jealousy, even an indulgence when it flow- 
ed from a dispensing power. The zeal with which 
they co-operated in bringing about the revolution, the 
ardour with which they have always espoused its prin- 
ciples, are too well known to need any proof, and can 
only be rendered more striking by a contrast with the 
conduct of the high church party. The latter main- 
tained in its utmost extent the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance ; were incessantly engaged 
in intrigues to overturn the revolution, and affirmed the 
doctrine of divine right to be an ancient and indisputa- 
ble tenet of the English Church. Whoever wishes to 
ascertain the existence of those arts, by which they 
embroiled the reign of King William, may see them 
displayed at large in Burnet's History of his own 
Times. 
The attachment of dissenters to the house of Hano>- 
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rer, was signalised io a manner too remarkable to be 
soon forgotten. In the rebellions of fifteen and forty- 
ive, they ventured on a breach of the law, by raising 
and irfBcering regiments out of 'their own body ; for 
which the parliament were reduced to the awkward 
expedient of passing an act of indemnity. This short 
ritetch of their political conduct, as it is sufficient to 
establish their loyalty beyond suspicion, so may it well 
augment our' surprise at the extreme obloquy and re- 
proach with which they are treated. Mr. Hume, a 
competent judge, if ever there wa& one, of political 
principles, and who was far from being partial to dis- 
senters, candidly confesses that to them we are in- 
debted for the preservation of liberty. 

The religious opinions of dissenters are so various, 
that there is perhaps no pomt in which they are agreed, 
except in asserting the rights of conscience against all 
human control and authority. From the time df 
Queen Elizabeth, under whom they began to make 
their appearance, their views of religious liberty have 
gradually extended, commencing at first with a disap- 
probation of certain rites and ceremonies, the remains 
of papal superstition. Their total separation from the 
church did not take place for more than a century 
after ; till, despairing of seeing it erected on a com- 
prehensive plan, and being moreover persecuted for 
their difierence of sentiment, they were compelled at 
last, reluctantly to withdraw. Having been thus di- 
rected by a train of events into the right path, they 
pushed their principles to their legitimate consequen- 
ces, and began to discern the impropriety of all religi- 
ous establishments whatever, a sentiment in which they 
are now nearly united. On this very account, how- 
ever, of all men they are least likely to disturb the 
peace of society ; for they claim no other liberty than 
what diey wish the whole human race to possess, that 
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of deciding on every question where conscieQce is con- 
cerned. It is sufferance they plead for, not establish^ 
ment ; protection, not splendour. A disposition to im- 
pose tlieir religion on others cannot be suspected in 
men, whose distinguishing religious tenet, is the disa- 
vowal of all human authority. 

Their opinion respecting establishments is founded 
upon reasons which appear to them weiglUy and solid. 
They have remarked, that in the three first and purest 
ages of religion, th^ church was a stranger to any alli- 
ance with temporal powers ; that far from needing their 
aid, Christianity never flourished so much as while 
they were combined to suppress it ; and that the pro- 
tection of Constantino, though well intended, diminish- 
ed its purity more than it added to its splendour. 

The only pretence for uniting Christianity with civ- 
il government, is the support it yields to the peace and 
good order of society. But this benefit will be derived 
from it, at least in as great a degree, without an estab- 
lishment as with it. Religion, if it has any power, op- 
erates on tho conscience of men. Resting solely on the 
belief of invisible realities, and having for its object the 
good and evil of eternity, it can derive no additional 
weight or solemnity from human sanctions ; but will 
appear to the most advantage upon hallowed ground, 
remote from the noise and tumults of worldly policy. 
Can it be imagined that a Dissenter, who believes in 
divine revelation, does not feel the same moral restraints, 
as if he had received his religion from the hands of par- 
liament ? Human laws may debase Christianity, but 
can never improve it ; and being able to add nothing to 
its evidence, they can add nothing to its force. 

Happy had it been, however, had civil establishments 
of religion been useless only, instead of being product- 
ive of the greatest evils. But when Christianity is es- 
tablished by law, it is. requisite to give the preference 
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to some partieitkr sTstem : and as die magtsirate is no 
better judge o( religion than otbers, ttie chances are as 
great of his lending his sanction to the false as to the 
true. Splendour and emolument must likewise be in 
some degree attached to the national church ; whieh 
are a strong inducement to its ministers to defend it, be 
it ever so remote from die tnith. Thus error becomes 
permanent, and that set of opinions which happens to 
prevail when the establishment is formed, continues, m 
spite of superior light and improvemeot, to be handed 
down without alteration from age to age* Hence the 
disagreement between the public creed of the chupcli 
and the private sentiments of its roinkters ; an evil 
growing out of the very nature of an hierarchy, and not 
likely to be remedied before it brings the clerical char- 
acter into the utmost cimtempt. Hence the rapid 
spread of infidelity in various parts of Europe ; a nat- 
firal and never^failing consequence of the corrupt alK- 
Bnce between church and state* Wherever we turn 
our eyes, we shall perceive the depression of religion is 
in proportion to the elevation of tto hlerarctiy. In 
France, where the establisliment had attained the utmost 
splendour, piety had utterly decayed ; in England, 
where the hierarchy is less splendid, more remains of 
the latter ; and in Scotland, whose national church is 
one of the poorest in the world, a greater ' sense of re- 
ligion appears among the inhabitants, than in either of 
the former. It must likewise be plain to every obser- 
ver, that piety flourislies much more among- Dissent- 
ers, than among the members of any establishm^it 
whatever. This progress of things is so natural, that 
nothing seems wanting in any country, to render tlie 
thinking part of the people in€dels, but a splendid es- 
tablishment. It wilt always ultimately debase the cle- 
Yical character, and perpetuate, both in disc^line and 
doctrine, every error and abuse. 
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Turn a Christian society into an established churchy 
and it is no longer a voluntary assembly for the wor* 
ship of God ; it is a poweriul corporation, full of such 
sentiments and passions as usually distinguish those 
bodies ; a dread of innovation, an attachn»ent to abu* 
ses, a propensity to tyranny and oppression. Hence 
the convulsions that accompany religious reform, 
where the truth of the opinions in question is little re* 
garded, amidst the alarm tliat is felt for the splendour, 
opulence, and power, which they are the means of sup* 
pdrting. To this alliance of Christianity with civil 
power, it is owing that ecclesiastical history presents a 
chaos of crimes ; and that the progress of religious 
opinions, which left to itself had been calm and silent, 
may be traced in blood. 

Among the evils attending the alliance of Church 
and State, it is not the least, that it begets a notion of 
their interests having some kind of inseparable though 
mysterious connexion ; so that they who are dissatis* 
.fied with the one, must be enemies to the other. Our 
very language is tinctured with this delusion, in which 
Church and King are blended together with an arro- 
gance that seems copied from Cardinal Wolsey's 
Ego et rex meus^ I ard my King ; as if the establish- 
ment were of more consequence than 4he sovereign 
who represents the collective, majesty of the state. 
Let the interference of civil power be withdrawn, and 
the auimotsity of sects will subside for want of materials 
to inflame it, nor will any man suspect his neighbomr 
for being of a di&rent religicm^ more than for being of 
a different com^exion from himself. The practice of 
toleration, it is true, has much abated the violence of 
those convulsions which, for more than a century from 
the begimiing of the Reformatbn, shook Europe to its 
base ; but the source and spring of intolerance is b 
me«ia e&baustedi The steam from that infernal 
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will issue through the crevices, until they are filled u§ 
with the ruins of all human establishments. 

The alliance between Church and State is, in a 
political point of view^ extremely suspicious, akid 
much better fitted to the genius of an arbitrary than a 
free government. To the former it may yield a pow- 
erful support ; to the latter it must ever prove dangeir- 
ous. The spiritual submission it exacts, is unfavoura- 
ble to mental vigour, and prepares the way for a ser- 
vile acquiescence in the encroachments of civil author- 
ity. This is so correspondent with facts, that the epi- 
thet high church, when applied to politics, is familiarly 
used in our language to convey the notion of arbitrary 
maxims of government. 

As far as submission to civil magistrates is a branch 
of moral virtue, Christianity will, under every form, be 
sure to enforce it ; for among the various sects and 
parties into which its profession is divided, there sub- 
sists an entire agreement respecting the moral duties it 
prescribes. To select, therefore, and endow a partic 
ular order of clergy to teach the duties of submission, 
is useless, as a means to secure the peace of a society, 
though well fitted to produce a slavish subjection. 
Ministers of that description, considering themselves as 
allies of the state, yet having no civil department, will 
be disposed on all occasions to strike in with the cur- 
rent of the court ; nor are they likely to confine the 
obligation to obedience within any just and reasonable 
bounds. They will insensibly become an army of spi- 
ritual janizaries. Depending, as they every where 
must, upon the Sovereign, his prerogative can never 
be exalted too high for their emolument, nor can any 
better instruments be contrived for the accomplish- 
ment of arbitrary designs. Their compact and united 
«rm, composing a chain of variousiJinks which hangs 
spended from the throne, admirably fits them for 
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eM^iftg the imptessioti thftt m^y Bdotb^^ iilAatne, 6v 
mislead the people. 

Tbese are the evils which, in my omm&nj attach to 
eiril establishmeats of ChHstiajiity. They are indeed 
often mitigftled by the virtue of their members, and 
ftmoQg the Ei^sh clergy in particular, as splendid ex- 
amples of virtue and talents might be produced, as any 
tviiieh the annak of humaft nature can afford ; but in 
nil our reasonings concerning men, we must lay it down 
as a naaxim, that the greater part ai^ moulded by cir-^ 
comstances. if we wish to see the true spirit of an 
hierarchy, w^ have only to attend to the conduct of 
Wliatia usually termed the high church party. 

While they had sufficient influence with the legisla- 
tiii^e, they impelled it to persecute ; and now that a 
more enlightened spirit has brought that expedient into 
disgrace, they turn to the people, and endeavour to in- 
flame their minds by the arts of calumny and detrac- 
tion. When the Dissenters applied for the repeal of 
the corporation and test acts, an alarm was spread of 
fke ck^ch being in danger, and their claim was de- 
feated. From the late opposition of the Bishops to 
. the repeal of the penal statutes, we learn that they have 
lost the power rather than the inclination to persecute, 
er they would be happy to abolisdi the monuments of a 
spirit Ihey ceased 16 approve. The nonsense and ab- 
surdity comprised in that part of our laws would move 
laughter id a company of peasants ; but nothing is 
thought meati or contemptible winch is capable of be- 
ing forged into a weapon of hostility against Dissenters. 
To perpetuate laws which there is no intention to exe- 
cuted, is certainly the way to bring law into contempt ; 
hut the truth is, that unwilling to relinquish the right df 
persecution, though they have no iiflmediate opportu^ 
nity of ^Sertiftg it, they retain these statutes as a b<Mf 
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in resenre, ready to be brought into the field on the 
first occasion that shall offer. 

The prejudice entertained against us, is not the 
work of a day, but the accumulation of ages, flowing 
from the fixed antipathy of a numerous and powerful 
order of men, distributed through all the classes of so- 
ciety ; nor is it easy to conceive to what a pitch popu- 
lar resentment may be inflamed by artful management 
and contrivance* Our situation in this respect bears a 
near resemblance to that of primitive Christians^ 
against whom, though in themselves the most inofien- 
sive of mankind, the malice of the populace was di- 
rected, to a still greater degree, by similar arts, and 
upon similar principles. The clamour of the fanatic 
rabble, the devout execration of Dissenters, will re- 
mind the reader of ecclesiastical history of the excess- 
es of pagan ferocity, when the people, instigated by 
their priests, were wont to exclaim, christianos ad le- 
ones. Thete is the less hope of this animosity being 
allayed, from its having arisen from permanent causes. 
That Christianity is a simple institution, unallied to 
worldly power ; that a church is a voluntary society, 
invested with a right to choose its own ofiicers, and ac- 
knowledging no head but Jesus Christ ; that ministers 
are brethren, whose emolument should be confined to 
the voluntary contributions of the people ; are maxims 
drawn from so high an authority, that it may well be 
apprehended that the church is doomed to vanish be- 
fore them. Under these circumstances, whatever por- 
tion of talents or of worth Dissenters may possess^ 
serves only to render them more hated, because more 
formidable. Had they merely revelled with the wan- 
ton, and drunk with the drunken j had they been cloth- 
ed with curses, tb^y might have been honoured and 
^^jpl^emed notwithstanding, as tru^ sons of the church ; 
but their dissent is a crime too indelible in the eyes of 
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theif enemies for any virtue to alleviate, or any merit 
to edaee. 

Till the test business was agitated, however, we 
were not aware of our labouring under such a weight 
of prejudice. Confiding in the mildness of the times, 
and conscious that every trace of resentment was van- 
ished from our own breasts, we fondly imagined that 
those of Churchmen were equally replete with senti- 
ments of generosity and candour. We accordingly 
ventured on a renewal of our claiA as men, and as citi- 
zens ; but had not proceeded far, before we were as- 
sailed with the bitterest reproaches. The innocent 
design of relieving ourselves from a disgraceful pro- 
scription, was construed by our enemies into an attack 
on the church and state. Their opposition was both 
more violent and more formidable than was expected. 
They let us see, that however languidly the flame of 
their devotion may burn, thatt of resentment and party 
spirit, like vestal fire, must never be extinguished ia 
their temples. Calumnies continued to be propagated, 
till they produced the riots at Birmingham, that ever 
memorable sera in the annals of bigotry and fanaticism, 
when Europe beheld, with astonishment and regret, the 
outrage sustained by philosophy in the most enlighten- 
ed of countries, and in the first of her sons ! When we 
bear such excesses as these justified and applauded, 
we seem to be falling back apace into the darkness of 
the middle ages. 

The connexion between civil and religious liberty is 
too intimate to make it surprising, that they who are 
attached to the one, should be friendly to the other. 
The Dissenters have accordingly seldom failed to lend 
their support to men, who seemed likely to restore the 
vigour of a sinking constitution. Parliamentary reform 
has been cherished by them with an ardour equal to te 
importance. This part of their character inflames op- 
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position sttU fard^r ; and affords a preteit le Ibtiy w^ 
emies for overwhelming the cause of liberty uoiter M 
obooxious Qtme. The reproach on thif haad, how- 
ever, is felt as an hoBOur^ when it appears hj theor 
conduct that they despair of attaekiag Uberty wkk suo* 
cess, while the reputation of Pissentefs remaiaautdi- 
fainisbed. The enmity of the vicious m the lest ^ 
virtue. 

Dissenters are re^oacbed with the appellation of 
republicans ; but tbn truth of the charge has neithof 
appeared fi^m facts, or been supported by any reason^ 
able evidence. . Among them, as amonf other dawas 
Tand in no greater proportioii) th^e are persona to ha 
KMuid, no doubt, who^ without any hostili^ to due pre- 
^nt government, prefer in theory a repidbliean to a 
monarchical form ; a point on which the most enlight* 
ened men in aU ages have ODtertained y»y differeat 
opinions. In a government like ours, conaistiQg of 
^ree simple elements, as this variety of seotiaient may 
naturally be expected to take place, so, if any predileO'*> 
tioa be fiblt toward one more than another, that partial- 
ity seems most commeDdable which inelkies to the re-^ 
publican part. At most it is only the love of liberty to 
excess. The mixture of monarchy ajad nobUi^ is 
chiefly of use as it gives regtdarity, order, and stability 
to popuhir freedonu Were we, however, without any 
proof, to admit that Dissenters are more tinctured wkh 
republican principles than others, it might be consider-r 
ed as the natural e&ct of the absurd ooodifteC of the 
legislature. Elxpesed to pains and penalMs, exclude 
ed from all offices of trust, proscribed by the s|»irit of 
the present re^n, menaced and insulted uihet ever they 
appear, they must be niore than men if diey felt no re* 
sentment, or were passionately devoted to the ruih^ 
powers. To exfieot affection in return for ti^ury, is to 
gather where they have not scatteted, and xeiqp.v9h»e 
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they have not sown. The superstition of Dissenters is 
not so abject as to {»rompt them to worship the consti- 
tation through fear. Yet as they have not forgotten 
the benefits it imparted, and the protection it aiSbrded 
till of late, they are too much its friends to flatter its 
defects, or defend its abuses. Their only wish is to 
see it reformed, and reduced to its original principles. 

In recent displays of loyalty they must acknowledge 
themselves extremely defective. They have never 
plundered their neighbours to shew their attachment to 
the King ; nor has their zeal for religion ever broke 
out into oaths and execrations. They have n<^ pro- 
claimed their respect for regular government by a 
breach of the laws ; or attempted to maintain tranquil- 
lity by riots. These beautiful specimens of loyalty be- 
long to the virtue and moderation of thfe high church 
party alone, with whose character they perfectly cor- 
respond. 

In a scurrilous paper which has been lately circulat- 
ed with malignant industry, the Dissenters at large, and 
Dr. Price in particular, are accused, with strange ef- 
frontery, of havipg involved us in the American war ; 
when it is well known they ever stood aloof from that 
scene of guilt and blood. 

Had their remonstrances been regarded, the calami- 
ties of that war had never been incurred ; but what is 
of more consequence in the estimation of anonymous 
scribblers, there would have remained one he less to 
swell the catalogue of their falsehoods. 

From the joy which Dissenters have expressed at 
the French revolution, it has been most absurdly infer- 
red, that they wish for a similar event in England ; 
without considering that such a conclusion is a libel on 
the British constitution, as it must proceed on a suppo- 
sition that our government is as despotic as the ancient 
monarchy of France. To imagine the feelings must be 
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the sdme, when the objects are so di£fereBt, shews a 
most' lamentable degree of ipaUgnity and folly. 

Encompassed as Dissenters are by calumny and re^ 
proach, they have still the satisfaction to reflect, that 
these have usually been the lot of distinguished virtue ; 
and that in the corrupt state of men's interests and 
passions, the unpopularity of a cause }s rather a pr^ 
sumption of its excellence. 

They will be still more happy if the frowns of the 
world should be the means of reviving that spirit of 
evangelical piety, which once distinguished them so 
highly Content if they can gain protection, withoiK 
being so romantic as to aspire to praise, they will con^ 
tinue firm, I doubt not, in those principles which they 
have hitherto acted on, unseduced by rewards, and 
unshaken by dangers* From the passions of their 
enemies, they will appeal to the judgment of posterity ; 
— a more impartial tribunal. Above all, they wiU 
calmly await the decision of the Greait Judge, before 
whom both they and their enemies must a{^ar, and 
the springs and sources of their mutual animosity be 
laid open ; when the clouds of misrepresentation being 
scattered, it will be seen they are a virtuous and op* 
pressed people, who are treading, though with unequal 
steps, in the path of those illustrious pro{rf)ets, apostles, 
and martyrs, of whom the world was not worthy. In 
the mean time they are far from envying the popularly 
ty and applai^se which may be acquired in a contrary 
course ; esteeming the reproaches of freedom above the 
splendours of servitudcr 
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We hare anrivecl, it is a mefemcholy truth which can 
no longer be concealed, we have at length arrived at 
that crisis, when nothing but speedy and effectual re- 
form can save us from ruin. An amendment in the 
representation is wanted, as well to secure the liberty 
we already possess, as to open the way for the removal 
ef those abuses which pervade every branch of the ad- 
ministration. The accumulation of debt and taxes, to 
a degree unexampled in any other age or country, has 
so augmented the influence of the crown, as to de- 
stroy the equipoise and balance of the constitution. 
The original design of the funding system which com*- 
menced in the reign of King William, was to give sta- 
bility to the revolution, by engaging the monied inter- 
est to embark on its bottom. It immediately advanc- 
ed the influence of the crown, which the Whigs then 
exalted as much as possible, as a countervail to the in- 
terest of the Pt'etender. 

The mischief of this short-sighted policy cannot be 
better described than in the language of Bolingbroke. 
" Few men," says he, " al that time looked forward 
enough to foresee the consequences of the new consti- 
tution of the revenue, that was soon afterward formed j 
nor of the method of the itinding system that immedi- 
ately took place ; which, absurd as they are, have con- 
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tinued since, till it has become scarcely possible to alter 
them. Few people, T say, foresaw how the multipii* 
cation of taxes, and the creation of fnnds would in- 
crease yearly the power of the crown, and bring our 
liberties, by a natural and necessary pn^ression, into 
a more real, though less apparent danger, than they 
were in before the revolution : a due reflection on the 
experience of other ages and countries, would have 
pointed out national corruption as the natural and ne- 
cessary consequence of investing the crown with the 
management of so vast a revenue ; and also, the loss 
of liberty as the natural and necessary consequence of 
national corruption."* 

If there be any truth in these reflections, how mueh 
must our apprehensions be heightened by the f»'odigt- 
ous augmentation of revenue and debt, since the time 
of George the First. What a harvest has been reaped 
from the seeds of corruption then sown !— The reve- 
nue is now upwards of seventeen millions ; and though 
nine are employed to pay the interest of the national 
debt, this is small consolation, when we reflect that that 
debt is the remnant of wasteful, destructive wars, and 
that till there is a change in the system, we are, con- 
tinually liable to similar calamities. . The multiplied 
channels through which seventeen millions of money 
must flow into the treasury, the legion of oflicers it 
creates, the patronage its expenditure on the several 
branches of the administration supplies, have rendered 
the influence of the crown nearly absolute and decisive. 
The control of parliament sinks under this pressure 
into formality : the balance of the dilSerent orders be- 
comes a mere theory, which serves to impose upon 
ignorance, and varnish corruption. There is no pow- 
er in the State that can act as a sufficient antagootet to 
the silent, irresistible force of royal patronage. 

* Letter ii. on the Study of History. 
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The kAiettee of tlie cromOf hy mmms of ks reve* 
one, is more ctaogepQus thaa pferogative, in proportioD 
aa corruption ope? ates aftet a more concealed manner 
Ihaa force. A violent act of prerc^ative is sensibly 
felt, and creates aa alarm ; but it is the nature of cor- 
ruptioQ to lay apprehension asleep, and to eiSSect its 
piftrp9ses while the forms of liber^ remain undisturbed. 
The fivst employs force to enslave the people : the 
aecwd employs the people to enskve themselves. 
The most di^ermiBed enemy to freedom can wish foe 
nothing more than the continuance of present abuses. 
While the seanblaoee of representation can be main- 
tained ,( wh^ popular delusion can be kept up, he wiU 
spare the eaeiremities of liberty ; he aims at a higher 
eli^eet, tba^ of sfy'Aing at the heart. 

JA &tal Icftbar^ has long been spreading amongst us, 
atfieaded^ as is natural, with a prevailing disposition 
both in a»d out of parKament, to treat plans of reform 
with coc^empt. After the accession, |dace and pension 
bilia were frequently passed by the Commons, though 
rejected by this Lords : nothnig of that nature is now 
ever attempted. A standing army in time of peace 
was a subject of frequent eomplaint, and is expressly 
provided against by the bill of rights : it is now become 
a part of the constitution ; for though the uominal di- 
rection be placed in parhament, the mutiny bill passes 
as a matter of course, the foin^es are never disbanded ; 
the more completely to detach them from the commu- 
nity, barracks are erected ; and martial law is estab- 
lished in its utmost severity. If freedom can survive 
Ibis expedient, cc^pied from tbepractice of fodreign des- 
pots, it will be an inslanoe of unexampled good fortune. 
Mr. Hume terms it a mortal distemper in the British 
constitution, of which it must ineniiably perish. 

To whatever cause it be owing, it is certain the 
ttoaaures' of a<hainistratioai have, during the presasl 
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reign 9 leaned strongly towards arbitrary power. Th^ 
decision on the Middlesex election was a blow aimed 
at the vitals of the constitution. Before the people had 
time to recover from their panic, they were plunged 
into the American war — a war of pride and ambition, 
and ending in humiliation and disgrace. The spirit of 
the government is so well understood, that the most 
violent even of the clergy, are content to drop their 
animosity,, to turn their affections into a new channel, 
and to devote to the house of Hanover, the flattery and 
the zeal by which they ruined the race of Stuart. 
There cannot be a clearer symptom of the decay of 
liberty than the dread of speculative opinions ; which 
is at present carried to a length in this nation that can 
scarcely be exceeded. Englishmen were accustomed 
till of late, to make political speculation the amusement 
of leisure, and the employment of genius ;-— they are 
now taught to fear it more than death. Under the tor* 
pid touch of despotism, the -patriotic spirit has shrunk 
into a narrow compass ; confined to gaze with admira- 
tion on the proceedings of parliament, and listen to the 
oracles of the minister with silent acquiescence, and 
pious awe. Abuses are sacred, and the pool of cor- 
ruption must putrify in peace. Persons who a few 
years back were clamorous for reform, are making 
atonement for having been betrayed into any appear- 
ance of virtue, by a quick return to their natural char- 
acter. Is not the kingdom peopled with spies and in- 
formers f — Are not inquisitorial tribunals erected in 
every corner of the land f A stranger, who beholding a 
whole nation filled with alarm, should inquire the 
cause of the commotion, would be a little surprised on 
being informed, that instead of any appearance of in- 
surrection, or plots, a pamphlet had only been publish- 
ed. In a government upheld by so immense a reve- 
nue^ and boastmg a constitution declared to be th^ 
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envy of the world, this abject distrust of its own power, 
is more than a million lectures on corruptions and 
abuses. The wisdom of ages, the master-piece of hu* 
man policy, complete in all its parts, and that needs no 
reformation, can hardly support itself against a sixpen- 
ny pamphlet, devoid, it is said, of truth or ability ! To 
require sycophants to blush^^is exacting too great a 
departure from the decorum of their character ; but 
common sense might be expected to remain, after 
shame is extinguished. 

Whoever seriously contemplates the present infatua« 
tion of the people, and the character of the leaders, 
will be tempted to predict the speedy downfall of lib« 
erty. ^ They cherish the forms, while they repress the 
spirit of the constitution ; they persecute freedom and 
adorn its sepulchre. When corruption has struck its 
roots so deep, it may be doubted whether even the 
liberty of the press be not of more detriment than ad« 
vantage. The prints which are the common sources 
of information, are replete with falsehood ; virtue is 
calumniated ; and scarcely any characters safe from 
their blast, except the advocates of corruption. The 
greater part, no doubt, are in the pay of ministry, or 
dieir adherents^ Thus delusion spreads, and the peo- 
ple are instructed to confound anarchy with reform, 
their friends with their oppressors. 

Who can hear without indignant contempt, the 
ministers' annual eulogium on the English constitution. 
Is the parliament so ignorant then, that it needs to go 
to school every session to learn those elements of po- 
litical knowledge which every Briton understands P Or 
is the nature of the British constitution a secret in the 
breast of the ministry to be opened with the budget f 
Indisputable excellence wants no encomium ; but this 
flattery is intended to bury, in an admiration of its 
iMrit, all remembrance of its defects. Whatever re# 
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iBains of beauty or vigour it possesseB, are keld y^ «• 
estimation but as they produce aa acquiesceace ia 
abuses. It b its imperfectious ouly imnisters admire ; 
its corruptions that solace thera. The topics of their 
encomium are as absurd as the purpose is infamous. 
The flourishing state of trade and manufactures is dis- 
played in proof of the unequalled excellence of tbe 
British constitution, without reflecting that a tempo* 
rary decay will support with equal force an opposite 
conclusion. For if we owe our present posperity to 
the nature of the governmenty our recent calamities 
must be traced to the same source, and that conetitu^ 
tion which is now affirnved to be the best, must be al- 
lowed, during the American war, to have been die 
worst. That there is a connexion between commer- 
cial prosperity and the nature of a government must be 
admitted ; but its operation is gradual and slow, not 
felt from year to year, but to be traced by the com* 
parison of one age and country with another. But al*- 
lowing that our wealth may increase along with the in« 
crease of abuses, the nation we hope is not so scxrdiii 
as to look upon wealth as the supreme good, however 
well that idea may correspond with the views of a 
ministry, who seem determined to leave us no otben 
Freedom, as it animates industry by securing its re* 
wards, opens a path to wealth ; but if that wealth bt 
suflTered to debase a people, and render them venal 
and dependant, it will silently cc^duet them back again 
to misery and depression. Rome was never m(»re (^ 
ulent than on the eve of departing liberty. Her vadt 
wealth was a sediment that remained on the reflux of 
the tide. . It is quite unnecessary to remind the reader 
how all this at present is reversed^ and that the un^- 
bounded prodigality of Mr. Pitt and his success(HS, in 
the conduct of the war, wbich the corruption of par- 
Itainent enabled th«m to maintain, has plunged the na^ 
tion into tlie deepest abyss of poverty and distress. 
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It is singular enough, but I hope not ominous, th^t 
the flattery bestowed by the poets of antiquity on tiie 
ruling powers, resembles in every thing but its ele- 
gance, the adulation of modern sycophants. The ex- 
tent of empire, the improvement of arts, the diffusion 
of opulence and splendour, are the topiqs with which 
Horace adorned the praises of Aiie;ustus : but the pene- 
tration of Tacitus develops amidst these flattering ap- 
pearances, the seeds of ruin. The florid bloom but ill 
concealed that fatal malady which preyed upon the 
vitals. * 

Between the period of national hpnour and com- 
plete degeneracy, there is usually an interval of nation- 
al vanity, durins; which, exa'nples of virtue are re- 
counted and admired, without being imitated. The 
Romans were never more proud of their ancestors thaa 
when they ceased to resemble them. From being the 
freest and most high-spirited people in the world, they 
suddenly fell into the tamest and most abject submis- 
sion. Let not the name of Britons, my countrymen, 
too much elate you ; nor ever think yourselves safe, 
while you abate. one jot of that holy jealousy by which 
your liberties have been hitherto secured. The richer 
tfae inheritance bequeathed you, the more it merits 
your care for its preservation. The possession must 
be continued by that spirit with which it was at 6rst 
acquired ; and as it was gained by vigilance, it will be 
lost by supineness. A degenerate race repose on the 
merit of their forefathers ; the virtuous create a fund 
of their own. The former look back upon their an- 
cestors to hide their shame ; the latter look forward to 
posterity to levy a tribute of admiration. In vain will 
you confide in the forms of a free constitution. Unless 
you reanimate those forms with fresh vigour, they will 
be melancholy memorials of what you once were, and 
haunt you with the shade of departed liberty. A silent 
stream of corruption poured over the whole land, bas 
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tainted e^ery brftncb of the admioistratioa with decay. 
Oa your teroperatQ, but manly exertions, depend the 
happiness and freedooi of the late^ posterity. That 
assenibly which sits by right of representation, will be 
little inclined to oppose your will, ei^pressed in a firm, 
decisive manner. You may be deafened by clamour, 
misled by sophistry, or weakened by division ; but you 
cannot be despised with impunity. A vindictive min- 
istry may bang the terrors of criminal prosecution over 
tbe heads of a few with success ; but at their peril will 
they attempt to intimidate a nation. The trick of as- 
sociations, of pretended plots, and silent insurrections, 
will oppose a feeble barrier to the impression of tbe 
popular mind. 

The theory of the constitution in the most important 
particulars is a satire on the practice. The theory 
provides the responsibility of ministers as a check to 
tbe execution of ill designs ; but in reabty we behold 
the basest of the tribe retreat from the ruin of their 
country, loaded with honours and with spoils. I'heory 
tells us the parliament is free and independent ; expe- 
rience will correct the mistake by shewing its subser- 
vience to the crown. We learn firom the first, that the 
legislature is chosen by tbe unbiassed voice of all who 
can be supposed to have a will of their own ; we learn 
from the last, the pretended electors are but a handful 
of the people, who are x>ever less at tbeir own disposal 
(than in the business of election. The theory holds out^ 
equal benefits to all, and equal liberty, without any other 
discrimination, than that of a good and bad subject ; its 
jj^actice brands with proscri{^ion and disgrace a nu« 
merous class of inhabitants on account of their religion. 
In theory, the several orders of the state are a check 
on each other ; but corruption has oiled the wheels of 
^t n;nichinery, harmonised its motions, and enabled it 
to bear with united pressure on the happiness of the 
people. 
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The principal remedy for the diseases of the state 
IS undoubtedly a reform in pdriiamenl ; from which, as 
a central point, inferior improvements may issue ; but 
as I have already treated on that subject at large, I 
shall not insist on k here% I dumot close this pamph- 
let, liowever, without adverting for a moment to a few 
of the principal objects which well merit the actatitiim 
of the legislature. 

On the abuses in the church, it is to little pui^yose 
to expatiate, as they are too nomerous to be detailed^ 
and too inveterate to be cotYecHfH^ Untoss it be li 
maxnn that honesty wiH endatigcfr tor existeiice) ht^ 
«reeds on^ in alt reason to coitespond with the M!i^ 
timeuiB of her members. Tto world, it is to be fean- 
«d, will be little edifted by the example of • church, 
whicb in ^conspeHing its imnisters to sobscribe opitioM 
tint few of them beilienre, is a dieciptbe of jRreud^ Nor 
iatto cMetikn of tithes caknalatedfOMfttn the odftsmr: 
As u mode of oaiioa with the panehktieni) Hsiey are 
finMb} of eontenrnm ; ai » resfirsiint on the ini(MN>ve»- 
fttOEtof latid) SmpolMe and vppfessi^ $ at a Te«ma»t 
of tfaoifewish ibw^ snpm^tttious and absurd. Tru^ 
nagnaniMSty wouU instruet liie cleify to teeede frcim 
« ckira which abcy wiH probob^ be coa^yeHed si»ntljr 
to relsBipdsb. Bnt no reform^ it beeta^ mlistt tri^e 
pioee ha the ckureii eay aaom tbao itt the atale» tint hi; 
corruptions may keep pace with the progress of its sMj^. 

The eoQdMmif of the pooi* ia 4iis country calh for j 

Mmpassbn an^ ffodmsa ^ MsDi^iof thmn, thfooghtlie j 

wmA at menttl improvement, ate aunk afanost benealh 
the level of hamiamiy ; and ^eir hoii^eatiiieA pilttame 
issodimiaisliedby taxesythaf it iewaihtbeiKmosi dif* | 

ficdty they catt nomrnli their ciiiMreii, imit utterfy w- 
possMe 10 aflbni diena edueatiaiii. The poor tews muh 
acted fef ttoir relief, by ccMfbing their iMdtfBtty to e 
pa(rtiettlar spot, and denying them the privilege of vo- 
«idin§ wtiero tb^ aiay eaaeft it to A» gmaiest advaan 
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tage, are an accumulated oppressioD. Were mi n Mj 
allowed to find its leFel* were the poor laws abolishedi 
and a small proportion of that expense which swells the 
tide of corruptioni the splendours of the great, and the 
iBiseries of war, bestowed on the instructioB of the 
common people, the happy efiects would descend to 
the remotest posterityi and open a prospect which ho* 
manity might delight to anticipate. In England we 
have been adding wheel ^> wheel, and spring to 
spring, till we haye rendered the machine of goyem* 
ment far tgp complicated ; forgetting in the midst of 
wars, negociations and factious disputes, that the true 
end of civil polity is the happiness ctf the people. We 
have hstened to every breeze that moves along the sur- 
face of Europe, and descried danger from afar; while 
deaf to the complaints of the poor, we have beheld ig« 
oorance, wretchedness, and barbarity multiply at home« 
without the smallest regard. Is it pos^ble to behcdd 
with patience the numberless tribe of placemen, pen-* 
sioners and sycophants, who are enriched at the public 
expense ; a noxious spawn engendered by the corrup- 
tions of government, and nouriabed by the diseases f 
Were our immense revenue conducive to the mainte« 
nance of royal dignity, or proportioned to the exigei>* 
cies of the state, it would be borne with pleasure ; but 
at present, it bids fair to be the purchase of our servi» 
tude. 

Our laws, in order to become a proper rule of civil 
life, much want revision and amendment* They are 
moreover never promulgated. For this omission, 
Judge Blackstone assigns a very curious reason. 
^'Tbat being enacted by our representatives, every 
man is supposed in the eye of the law, to be present in 
the legislature." It would be an improvement on this 
delegated knowledge of the law, if the penalty were 
also delegated ; aiid criminals punished by representa* 
lion. The laws in their present state, «re so piled into. 
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Tcdomes, encumbered with precedents, and perplexed 
with intricacies, that they are often rather a snare than 
r a guide, and are a fruitful source of the injustice they 

i are intended to prevent. The expense is as formida- 

ble as the penalty ; nor is it to any purpose to say they 
are the same to the poor as to the rich, while by their 
delay, expense and perplexity, they are placed on an 
eminence, which opulence only can ascend. The 
commendation bestowed by foreigners so liberally on 
iln^ish jurisprudence was never meant to be extended 
to our municipal code, which is confused, perplexed, 
and sanguinary in the extreme ; but to the trial by jury, 
«nd the dignified impartiality which marks the conduct 
of judges. For want of gradual improvements, to en- 
able it to keep pace with the progress of society, the 
niost useful operations of law are clouded by fictions** 
These are a few only of the maladies which indicate 
a bad habit of the political body : nor can a true esti- 
mate be made of our situation so much by adverting to 
particular evilsj as by an attention to the general as- 
pect of affairs. The present crisis is, in my apprehen- 
sion, the ftillest of terror and of danger we have ever 
experienced. In the extension of excise laws, in the 
erection of barracks, in the determined adherence to 
abuses displayed by parliament, in the desertion of 
pretended patriots, the spread of arbitrary principles, 
the tame, subdued spirit of the nation, we behold the 
seeds of poUtical ruin quickening into life. The secii^ 
rities of liberty, as was long since remarked by Dr. 
Price, have given way; and what remains is little 
more than an indulgence which cannot continue long, 
when it ceases to be cherished in the afifections of the 
people. The little of public virtue that still subsists, is 
no match for disciplined armies of corruption. The 
people are perishmg for lack of knowledge. Disquiet- 
ed by imaginary alarms, insensible to real danger that 



* See an excellent publication on tlut •ubj«<;t|. eatitM«^ " Juriii- 

I ill fiMjrib" ^jr Mr. fom<Uak 
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